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INTRODUCTION. 


When  this  publication  was  sent  to  the  press,  the 
author  had  only  prepared  a  few  observations,  tend- 
ing to  exhibit  the  advantages  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  setting  down  public  markets,  within 
that  part  of  <he  city  of  Glasgow  which  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Clyde.  To  these,  he  meant 
to  have  subjoined  a  few  hints  respecting  those  ge- 
neral improvements,  that  might  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  public  revenue,  to  be  thence  derived. 
It  was  his  design  to  have  distributed  copies  of  these 
amongst  the  leading  members  of  the  community, 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  their  minds  with 
the  expediency  and  propriety  of  having  recourse 
to  this  measure,  as  a  scheme  of  finance ;  and  with 
a  view  to  exhibit  the  general  advantages  and  facil- 
ities that  would  attend  the  execution  of  a  project 
of  this  kind. 

Certain  occurrences,  however,  soon  afterwards 
took  place,  which  discovered  to  him  the  necessity 
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of  taking  a  more  extensive,  and  a  more  accurate 
view  of  his  subject.     He  was  gradually  led  to  pay 
more  and  more  attention  to  it,  and  to  review  his 
scheme  in  every  light,  and,  at  length,  (the  publica- 
tion still  going  forward)  to  delineate  a  plan  for  the 
complete  execution  of  his  whole  project,  and  to  set 
forth  those  detailed  descriptions,  statements,  and 
explanations,  which  the  elucidation  of  his  plan  re- 
quired ;  obviating,  with  the  utmost  pains  and  solici- 
tude, those  objections  which  he  perceived  to  be  the 
most  formidable,  and  conciliating  all  those  views 
and  interests,  by  which  its  motions  could  be  affect- 
ed.    Having  thus  ascertained,  and  exhibited  the 
practicability  of  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  he  proceed- 
ed to  display  its  merits,  its  importance,  and  its 
great  utility  in  the  general  economy  of  our  affairs  ; 
and  to  call  the  public  notice  to  the  subjects  before 
him,  in  every  different  aspect.    Thus  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  plan  served  as  a  vehicle  for  enabling 
him  to  throw  upon  his  project,  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  to  introduce  into  it,  a  multitude  of  circumstan- 
ces, all  tending  to  illustrate  his  general  scheme 
in  its  several  branches,  and  to  evince,  in  the  fullest 
and  clearest  manner,  at  once  its  vast  magnitude, 
and  its  complete  subserviency  to  the  public  good. 
From  the  circumstances  above  stated,  however,  it 
could  not  but  happen,  that  some  discrepances  would 
find  their  way  into  a  plan  thus  rudely  sketched, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  before  the  project  was 
fully  matured.     These,  however,  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  altogether  unimportant,  and  as  they  no 


ways  affect  the  general  sulgect,  they  require  no  ex- 
position whatever. 

From  the  same  circumstances  it  has  also  happen- 
ed, that  although  this  treatise  more  immediately  re- 
spects the  interests  of  a  particular  part  of  the  barony, 
the  subject  illustrated,  is  seen  to  be  of  very  general 
concernment.  Hence,  the  project  may  be  consider- 
ed, either  as  a  design  fit  for  execution,  or  as  an  elu- 
cidation  of  matters  of  vast  public  importance :  and  in 
both  views,  in  the  authors  opinion,  it  is  well  intitled 
to  the  public  regard ;  it  contains,  in  a  form  at  once 
palpable  and  luminous,  all  those  matters,  which  af- 
fect a  project  of  the  first  magnitude  in  civil  life ; 
and  it  holds  these  up  to  view,  in  that  precise  shape, 
which  is  necessary  for  immediate  execution. 

In  submitting,  however,  to  the  public,  an  address 
which  contains  a  variety  of  details,  regarding  busi- 
ness,  in  which  few  are  directly  interested,  it  is  evi- 
dently proper  to  exhibit  in  express  terms,  the  ex- 
tent  and  the  importance  of  the  outlines  which  it 
embraces,  and  to  display  the  wide  range  of  those 
particular  operations,  to  which  the  general  atten- 
tion is  thus  sedulously  required.  In  the  course  of 
the  treatise,  a  variety  of  views  and  statements  are 
incidentally  introduced,  from  which  the  magnitude 
and  utility  of  the  projected  improvements  are  made 
to  appear;  their  complete  subserviency  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  whole  comni unity 
is  also  exhibited ;  but  as  these  are  necessarily  inter- 
woven  with  minute  details  regarding  private  af- 
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fairs,  and  as  they  are  only  taken  up  in  that  form 
which  befits  the  occasion,  it  is  evident,  that  a  clear 
analysis  of  the  general  principles,  on  which  these 
improvements  must  proceed,  and  a  full  exposition 
of  their  operation  and  tendency  are  still  awanting, 
in  order  to  render  this  publication  universally  use- 
ful and  interesting.  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
because  it  is  the  authors  intention  to  take  up  the 
other  parts  of  his  general  project,  whenever  circum- 
stances sHall  favor  his  so  doing ;  and  because  these 
various  parts  are  so  clossly  connected,  and  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other,  that  the  same  analysis  and 
exposition  are  almost  universally  applicable. 

There  is  no  circumstance  marks  more  strongly 
the  different  circumstances  of  the  present  age,  than 
the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  most  stu- 
penduous  operations  can  be  set  in  motion.  In  our 
country,  these  operations,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
have  been  chiefly  directed  to  encreasing  and  aug- 
menting the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  they 
have  been  accompanied  with  an  advancement  in  the 
state  of  all  the  useful  arts,  which  has  no  parallel,  ei- 
ther in  the  present,  or  in  any  former  period.  This 
high  state  of  advancement  in  the  arts  has  produced 
a  profusion  of  means,  for  upholding  and  maintaining 
them  in  full  exercise,  and  for  giving  them  their 
highest  extension  and  improvement.  We  possess 
many  great  and  invaluable  advantages  from  nature, 
and  from  our  national  resources,  from  which  our 
supply  of  substances  and  objects  for  the  exercise 
of  those  arts  is  derived.     There  are  two  grand 
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principles  of  movement,  however,  which  give  to  all 
the  other  advantages,  which  we  possess,  their  full 
value  i  and  which  may  be  held,  as  things  now  stand 
with  us,  as  forming  the  animating  spirit  of  our  whole 
social  system.  These  principles  are,  first  the  multi- 
tude and  excellence  of  our  establishments,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  expressly  constituted  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  useful  arts ;  and  secondly,  the  complete 
adaptation  of  the  attainments,  and  dispositions  of 
our  countrymen,  to  that  progressive  state  of  ad- 
vancement  in  those  arts,  which  we  at  present  oc- 
cupy.  Both  these  subjects  are  of  vast  importance, 
and  it  is  necessary  at  present,  to  illustrate  some 
parts  of  both  subjects. 

The  profit,  or  balance  of  value,  which  arises 
from  the  difference  betwixt  the  estimation  in  which 
the  means  and  industry  requisite  for  producing  a 
commodity,  and  the  price  which  this  commodity 
can  bring  in  the  market,  is  either  consumed  by 
him  who  has  a  right  to  it,  or,  invested  in  some 
trade  or  industry,  which  has  a  tendency  to  repro- 
duce its  amount,  *  with  an  additional  profit.  This 
trade  or  employment,  therefore,  including  the  skill 
and  industry  requisite  for  carrying  it  on,  the  means 
and  substances  operated  upon,  and  the  tools  and 
instruments  which  operate,  forms  to  the  trades- 
men his  establishment.  Tlie  value  of  this-cstablish- 
ment  to  a  tradesman  is  immense ;  for  it  necessarily 
attracts  into  it  all  his  faculties  and  possessions,  which 
are  not  devoted  to  direct  consumption.  Accord- 
ing as  his  establishment  increases,  his  profits,  that 
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is,  the  balances  of  value  betwixt  the  means  used  and 
the  price  obtained,  must  of  course  increase,  and  this 
arises  both  from  the  superior  power,  and  from  the 
greater  economy  attached  to  his  establishment,  thus 
improving  and  advancing. 

In  process  of  time,  mechanical  and  chemical  a- 
gcncy  is  introduced  into  his  establishment ;  these 
add  prodigiously  to  its  reproductive  power;  his 
balances  are  wonderfully  augmented,  and  his  pros- 
pects  of  greater  balances  still  more  so.  In  place 
of  consuming  his  growing  balances,  he  is  led  to  in- 
vest them ;  nay,  to  make  investments  beyond  the 
extent  of  his  immediate  power,  trusting  to  future 
profits,  for  enabling  him  to  meet  the  claims  he  has 
created  against  himself.  In  those  paths,  however, 
hazards  of  various  kinds  beset  him ;  and  he  is  led, 
from  necessity,  to  limit  his  own  consumpt  within 
a  point  far  short  of  the  constant  real  return  of  his 
establishment.  Thus  investments  are  constantly  car- 
ried on,  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent,  and  in  the 
end,  establishments,  in  the  most  improved  and  com- 
plete  state,  are  procured  and  set  forward. 

Besides  the  effects  which  these  circumstances 
have  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  enterpris- 
ing capitalist,  they  benefit  society  at  large,  in  two 
different  Ways.  First,  when  an  individual,  or  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  parent  of  an  indi- 
vidual,  perceives  the  object  of  his  immediate  wants 
at  hand,  and  prepared  for  use,  and  knows  that  he 
has  no  other  way  of  obtaining  that  object,  but  by 
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surrendering  some  part  of  his  time  and  natural 
powers  to  the  service  of  another,  he  feels  himself 
pressed  by  an  irresistible  law  of  his  nature,  to  im- 
bark  in  the  service  of  the  community ;  and  by  so 
doing,  to  give  to  an  individual  who  can  supply  his 
pressing  wants,  the  privilege  of  raising  a  profit,  or 
balance  of  value  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
As  he  constantly  proceeds  forward  in  exercising 
more  skill  and  more  industry,  in  order  that  he  may 
obtain  a  greater  portion  of  the  things  that  he  wants, 
he  gradually  improves  his  own  capacity  of  produc- 
ing wealth ;  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  make 
progress,  and  to  encrease  the  balance,  to  which  his 
employer  has  acquired  the  right.  Improvements 
in  his  tools  and  instruments,  and  mechanical  and 
chemical  aids  to  his  operations,  gradually  augment 
these  advantages ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
artizan  earns  more  than  he  chuses  to  consume,  the 
whole  increase  of  the  reproductive  power,  obtained 
from  these  improvements,  remains  with  his  employ- 
er, excepting  only  the  encrcascd  skill  or  additional 
tools  that  have  been  personally  acquired.  Thus  the 
working  artist  forms  merely  an  independent  part 
of  a  large  establishment  which  is  the  property  of 
another.  As  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
remain  in  this  condition,  the  legislature  has  wisely 
and  humanely  preserved  inviolate  to  them,  all  the 
time  and  means  which  they  have  not  expressly  sur- 
rendered to  their  employers.  And  as  those,  who  are 
thus  provided  for,  it  is  evident,  would  have  been 
otherwise  destitute — they  are  literally  snatched  by 
the  power  of  these  establishments,  from  absohue 
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wretchedness,  fitted  for  enjoying  life,  and  furnished 
with  means  for  that  purpose  no  otherwise  attainable. 
However  much,  therefore,  these  artizans  may  aspire 
to,  and  seek  after  farther  advancement,  they  can- 
not but  perceive  abundant  reason  for  respecting 
and  supporting  their  own  establishment,  and  the 
general  establishments  of  their  country,  which  se- 
cure to  them  these,  and  other  valuable  advantages. 

Secondly,  to  society  at  large,  these  matters  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  useful  commodities.   Man- 
kind are   rendered   industrious  and  ingenious  in 
their  various  capacities,  in  order,  that  they  may 
obtain  as  great  a  share  as  possible  of  those  things, 
which,  being  placed  thus  conspicuously  before  their 
eyes,  cannot  fail  to  attract  their  regard.    Even  the 
rich,  and  otherwise  independent,  find  it  necessary 
to  employ  their  time  and  talents  usefully,  in  order 
that  they  may  preserve  that  superior  appearance  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.    Society  thus 
becomes  improved  in  all  its  branches ;  wealth,  and 
genius,  and  talent  of  every  kind,  is  more  and  more 
pressed  into  its  service.     The  abundance  of  com- 
modities produces  an  abundance  of  wants ;  this  a- 
bundance  of  wants,  produces  an  abundance  of  ex- 
ertion  and  intelligence.     Our  minds  being  thus  en- 
largedj  those  acquirements,  obtained,  at  first,  from 
necessity  in  the  mechanical  arts,  are  at  length  in- 
troduced into  those  of  a  liberal  kind,  into  the  fine 
arts,  and  into  the  most  sublime  paths  of  science, 
morality,  and  religion  ;  and  in  the  end,  society  is 
not  only  supplied  with  a  profusion  of  means,  but 


with  an  enlarged  capacity  of  applying  all  these 
means,  to  the  best  purposes,  which  capacity  gra- 
dually extends  itself  throughout  every  class  and 
rank  in  the  community. 

m 

Private  establishments,  when  thus  improved 
by  the  capital  of  their  owners,  and  supported  by 
the  attainments  of  their  artizans^  augment  th6  pro- 
ductive power  of  industry  in  a  variety  of  .ways. 
Labor  is  not  only  abridged  by  the  utmost  stret-ch 
€^  human  inventiony  and  all  its  movements  rendered 
powerful  and  productive  by  numberless  methods.^ 
and  objects  and  substances,  the  best  adapted,  and  the 
best  prepared,  acquired  upon  the  best  terms;  but 
arti^taHs^  the  most  skilful  and  expert,  in  every  divi- 
sioii^and  sub-division  of  labor,  are  attracted,  co)- 
lected)  and  organized  in  that  regular  graduated  or- 
der^ which  gives  to  all  their  exertions  the  utmost 
effect.  Thus  the  means  and  industry  of  the  comma- 
nity  are  exercised,  with  every  possible  advantage, 
under  these  establishments.  .;> 


The  desire  of  wealth  is  so  natural  to  man,  that 
having  procured  these  establishments,  and  many 
other  concomitant  advantages, .  it  ia  evident,  that 
riches  in  no  ordinary  ratio,  would  at  length  be  .at- 
tracted into  his  coffers..  But  commerce,  which 
collects  and  gives  effect  to  aU  his  operations,  hjere 
introduces  a  check  to  this  progress,  and  preyeijtts 
that  lassitude  and  dissipation,  which  is  th^  necessfsMry 
attendant  on  immature  profusion,  from  cloggiog 
the  wheels  of  social  advancement.     Amongst  ipdi- 
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viduals,  who  have  one  species  of  industry  to  sup- 
port, and  one  description  of  commodities  to  pro- 
duce, competition  takes  place.  In  order  to  obtain 
as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  that  public  favor  on 
which  their  prosperity  depends,  these  vie  with  each 
other,  in  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  their  com- 
modities, and  in  the  urbanity  and  correctness  with 
which  their  transactions  are  conducted.  Stimulat- 
ed  by  their  wants,  to  betake  themselves  to  indus- 
try ;  restricted  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  their  coun- 
try to  that  species  of  industry,  which  is  in  reality  the 
most  useful ;  compelled  by  the  force  of  competition 
to  accommodate  themselves  in  all  tilings  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  community;  and  in- 
cited  by  emulation,  to  do  all  this  in  that  manner 
which  is  most  efficacious  and  acceptable — ^mankind 
have  at  length  become  essentially  necessary  to  each 
others  support ;  those  establishments  being  the  great 
medium  by  which  their  services  are  conducted. 
And  the  commercial  spirit— the  reciprocity  of  en- 
deavours to  meet  and  anticipate  each  others  wants, 
has  become  the  animating  spirit  of  our  social  system. 

This  spirit  does  not  merely  prevail  in  the  midst 
(rf  these  establishments,  and  of  the  operations  which 
these  establishments  induce.  It  does  not  merely 
form  the  individual  to  these  services,  which  his  sta- 
tion in  this  process  renders  necessary. — When  this 
course  of  things  has  rolled  on  for  a  series  of  years ; 
when  establishments  have  become  improved,  en- 
larged, and  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
circumstances  of  society ;  and  when  men  in  general 
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have  become  prepared  and  adapted  to  the  mechan- 
ism thence  introduced  into  the  social  body ;  then 
intelligence  takes  place  of  listless  activity,  and  con- 
ducts the  whole  movements  of  the  great  machine. — 
Vast  numbers  of  the  community,  raised  into  circum- 
stances that  gives  them  full  power  and  leisure  to  pro- 
secute attainments  o£  the  highest  kind,  take  the  lead 
in  the  social  body :  by  the  power  which  they  display, 
and  by  the  force  with  which  they  impress  this  pow- 
er on  all  around  tliem,  a  new  impulse  is  given  to 
social  improvement.  This  impulse  speedily  per- 
vades the  community,  and  induces  every  member 
of  it  to  improve  himself,  his  establishment,  his 
means,  and  resources,  in  a  corresponding  scale. 
Tbus^  society  itself  is  bent  down  with  all  its  ener- 
gies and  faculties,  into  that  state  which  renders  all 
its  motions  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  mankind  continue  to  add  one  improve- 
ment to  another,  always  advancing  the  state  of  the 
community,  and  always  partaking  of  those  benefits, 
which  this  advancement  induces. 

There  are,  however,  a  multitude  of  objects  and 
a^rs,  to  which  tliis  commercial  spirit  is  incom- 
mensurate, all  necessary,  and  estimable,  in  an  ad- 
vancing state  of  society. — Many  of  these  come  un- 
der the  express  cognizance  of  the  state.  Many  of 
them  are  the  dbrjects  of  ameliorating  establishments 
of  various  kinds,  which 'extend  their  influence 
tlu'oughout  die  nation.  With  these,  it  is  not  our 
present  business  to  interfere.  There  are,  however, 
in  every  district  of  country,  a  variety  of  local  e- 


stabtishments  requisite,  in  order  to  bring  forth  into 
full  exercise,  its  whole  latent  powers  and  energies. 
These  can  rarely  be  acquired  by  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  principles,  that  have  been  just  now  illus- 
trated. They  are  either  of  a  nature  so  general  and 
so  extensive,  as  to  be  beyond  the  compass  of  indi- 
vidual exertion ;  or  of  an  operation  and  tendency 
so  complicated,  and  so  subtile,  as  to  require  the 
assistance  and  consent  of  individuals,  whose  inter- 
ests, in  other  respects,  may  be  adverse ;  or  they  are 
so  unproductive,  as  to  render  the  usual  stimulus  to 
great  activity  altogether  inefficient. 

In  certain  instances,  individuals  have  been  found, 
so  public  spirited  and  magnanimous,  as  to  under- 
take the  execution  of  such  interprises,  sometimes 
with,  and  sometimes  without  the  prospect  of  tdti- 
mate  advantage ;  aiid  in  all  cases,  these  deserve  the 
public  gratitude,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  pu- 
rity and  wisdom  of  their  conduct.  It  must  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  competition,  which,  as  already 
noticed,  is  a  most  powerful  operator  in  the  proces 
of  social  improvement,  can  seldom  have  much  place 
in  regulating  the  movements  of  establishments, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  solitarily  swallow  up  that 
department  of  industry,  which  they  occupy ;  and 
that  when  competition,  in  a  matter  so  great  and 
momentuous,  is  awanting,  a  multitude  of  voices  re- 
presenting a  multitude  of  interests,  and  hit  and 
open  discussion,  upon  the  most  liberal  principles, 
are  indispensably  necessary.  TJtis  discussion  never 
can  take  place,  where  .one  powerful  individual  ab- 
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sorbs  all,  and  conducts  all.    However  wise,  how- 
ever good,  any  public  character  may  be,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  invest  him  with  power,  in  a  district,  which 
in  fact  is  paramount  to  all  others,  and  which  affects 
universal  industry.    He  may  become  irritated  at 
one  accident,  be  harrassed  by  another,  and  travers- 
ed in  his  most  favorite  measures  by  a  third ;  he  may 
take  too  unfavorable  a  view  of  one  object,  and  too 
fitvorable  a  view  of  the  another ;  he  may  be  under 
improper  councils,  he  may  be  in  bad  health,  and 
he  may  be  out  of  the  country.     He  may  die,  or 
alienate  his  property ;  and  successors  of  a  different 
character  may  become  invested  with  the  dangerous 
power ; — ^Who  therefore  would  chuse  to  set  large 
private  establishments  agoing,  under  a  dependence 
upon  the  support,  which  such  public  acquirements 
could  afford  ? 

Public  bodies  are  proverbially  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, and  tenacious  of  their  rights ;  but  they,  in 
general,  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  general  good ; — 
private  feelings,    and  private  passions,   must  be 
frittered  away  when  their  conduct  is  to  be  regu- 
lated.   After  a  certain  course  has  been  adopted, 
and  a  certain  system  laid  down,  these  bodies  gener- 
ally adhere  to  them,  with  such  pertinacious  firm- 
ness, that  any  person  may  calculate  and  act  upon 
the  prospect  which  these  hold  out,  and  expect  not 
mer^ely  a  continuation,  but  an  increase  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  contemplates.   There  is,  besides, 
such  direct  access  to  their  councils,  that  evils  may 
be  remedied,  and  improvements  procured ;  this,  un- 
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der  most  private  managements,  is  utterly  unattain- 
able. It  is  not  said  that  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  under  public  bodies,  is  generaUy  altogether 
unobjectionable :  far  from  it,  for  it  is  evident,  that 
this  management  is  frequently  under  very  improper 
influence ;  it  is  however  asserted,  that  as  into  this 
management,  the  public  voice  and  the  public  claims 
must  necessarily  find  direct  access,  that  therefore, 
in  general,  this  voice  must  ultimately  prevail.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  contended,  that  all  great  lead- 
ing measures  must,  of  necessity,  be  much  better 
situated  under  them,  than  under  any  private  man- 
agement whatever. 

The  grand  object  of  all  local  establishments  pro- 
cui'ed  on  the  public  account,  is,  to  acquire,  main- 
tain, and  secure  certain  leading  advantages  to  a 
particular  district  of  country,  or  its  inhabitants. 
When  these  establishments  regard  chiefly  the  first 
of  these,  they  may  be  denominated  territorial  or 
provisional  establishments ;  and  they  are  generally 
so  constituted,  as  to  enable  their  managers  to  raise 
funds,  from  those  who  derive  the  benefit  of  them, 
sufficient  not  only  to  defray  the  first  and  all  subse- 
quent expences,  but  to  serve  as  a  root  for  farther 
improvement  of  the  same  kind.  Highways,  canals, 
docks,  quays,  and  market-places,  evidently  belong 
to  this  description.  When  local  establishments  af- 
fect more  immediately  the  population  of  a  district, 
they  may  be  termed  institutional.  These  generally 
derive  some  part  of  their  support  from  extraneous 
contributions ;  ecclesiastical  establishments,  semi- 
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narics  of  learning,  and  provisions  for  charitable 
purposes,  may  be  numbered  amongst  establishments 
of  this  class.  Sometimes  both  these  kinds  of  estab- 
lishments subsist  in  the  same  body ;  sometimes  they 
have  public  funds  set  apart  for  their  use,  indepen- 
dent of  their  other  more  general  grounds  of  sup- 
port ;  and  sometimes  they  possess,  or  originate  in, 
municipal  power,  immilnities  or  priviledges.  In 
all  these  cases,  it  is  evident,  that  establishments  rest 
on  a  foundation,  just  so  much  stronger  and  more 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  grand  objects  of  their  ap- 
pointment, than  they  would  otherwise  do. 

Local  establishments  may  be  held  to  form  a  mid- 
dle link,  in  the  chain  of  national  industry,  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  general  improvement.  They 
connect  those  great  blessings,  which  the  bounty  of 
nature,  and  the  merciful  hand  of  Providence  has 
prepared  for  our  use,  with  the  great  course  of  in- 
dustry that  is  going  forward  amongst'  us.  The 
first  of  these  might  remain  for  ever  dormant  and 
useless,  if  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  local  estab- 
lishments were  awanting ;  and  the  latter  without  the 
same  aid,  would  necessarily  be  futile,  desultory,  and 
imperfect  in  all  its  movements.  Without  highways 
and  canals,  of  what  avail  would  be  our  coal  and 
rich  ores  and  minerals  to  us  ?  Without  quays  and 
docks,  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  would  be 
of  little  service  to  general  intercourse.  And  if  we 
had  no  institutions  to  diffuse,  support,  and  pre- 
serve our  political,  literary,  and  moral  acquisitions, 
ottr  social  body  would  be  incapable  of  any  great 
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or  important  progression  in  improvement ;  our  po- 
pulation would  want  that  envigorating  principle, 
which  gives  value  to  bur  other  advantages. 

As  local  establishments  must  be  adapted  to  local 
circumstances,  as  they  are  expressly  calculated  for 
local  benefit,  and  as  they  do  not  necessarily  enter 
into  any  general  class  of  national  measures,  and 
generally  serve  to  bear  up  one  district  of  country, 
and  class  of  the  community  above  another,  which 
is  not  so  well  provided  for  j  so  it  is  evident,  that 
they  must  be  procured  and  maintained,  by  the 
means  of  the  locality  to  which  they  belong ;  and 
that  they  must  be  managed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  locality,  and  by  those,  who,*  impressed  with 
similar  views,  contribute  their  means  and  influence 
towards  their  service ;  for  whom  a  fair  remunera- 
tion, may,  no  doubt,  be  warrantably  provided ;  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  locality,  being 
still  regarded  as  the  leading  point.     A  legislative 
enactment,  to  draw  the  demarcation  of  duty,  is 
necessary,  for  preventing  local  establishments  from 
interfering  with  the  concernments  of  each  other, 
or  with  more  general  concernments,  and  for  giving 
vigor  and  efficacy  to  their  whole  procedure.     But 
as  the  spirit  of  the  country  must  be  held  to  be 
embarked,    along  with   every    such  undertaking, 
and  as  a  system  of  management,  regarded,  as  at 
once  wise  and  liberal,  and  a  line  of  conduct  con- 
formed to  the  nature,  and  proportioned  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  consigned  to  this  charge,  is 
necessarily  studiously  secured,  so  there  is  for  the 


most  part  annexed  to  each  constitution,  an  ampli- 
tude ofi  action,  which  is  unreservedly  consigned  to 
the  discretion  of  provincial  directions. 

In  all  local  establishments,  two  things  demand 
our  primary  regard.  First,  their  direct  aptitude 
to  the  special  services  for  which  definitely  they  are 
provided  -,  and,  secondly,  their  general  and  conse- 
quent operation,  upon  all  those  interests,  with 
which  they  are  or  may  be  connected.  Such  is  the 
favorable  situation  of  this  countr}%  and  such  the 
difiusive  nature  of  the  commercial  spirit,  which 
prevails  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  that  it  can 
happen  but  rarely,  where  the  direct  or  main  pur- 
pose of  any  scheme  of  improvement  is  procured  j 
that  there  can  be  any  defalcation,  as  to  its  ultimate 
beneficial  tendency ;  while  it  nevertheless'happen^ 
not  unfrequently,  that  the  ultimate  and  general 
operations  of  local  establishments  are  highly  advan- 
tageous, amidst  great  and  palpable  deficiencies  in 
the  attainment  of  the  primary  objects  of  pursuit. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  setting  down  general  establish- 
ments, a  latitude  of  enterprise,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  operation,  may,  with  much 
safety,  and  even  with  manifest  and  decided  advan- 
tages, be  almost  universally  adopted. 

As  local  establishments  are  generally  the  result 
of  long  and  deliberate  examinations,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  calculated  and  proportioned  with 
great  precision  and  accuracy  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  and  community  for  which  they  are 
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provided — and  as  they  are  commonly  under  the 
charge  of  prudent,  public  spirited  managers,  whose 
great  object  it  is,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions connected  to  their  charge — ^there  are  few  sub- 
jects to  which  we  can  turn  our  attention,  more 
capable  of  exciting  pleasing  emotions  in  the  mind, 
than  that  now  before  us.  Perhaps,  there  is  no  cir- 
cumstance more  peculiarly  indicative  of  the  public 
spirit,  and  good  sense  of  a  community,  than  the 
multitude  and  grandeur  of  well  concerted  public 
establishments,  that  are  set  down  within  their  pre- 
cincts. When  these  are  placed  under  the  direction 
and  controul  of  managers,  unanimously  appointed 
to,  and  gratuitously  executing  their  duty — alike 
zealous,  well  disposed,  and  well  informed,  whose 
conduct  displays  a  real  and  unbounded  concern 
for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
When  the  system  of  management,  duly  and  com- 
pletely authorized  and  constituted,  promises  a  long 
continued,  and  a  progressive  advancement  in  this 
course.  When  diligence  and  perseverence,  in  every 
branch  of  the  service,  no  less  than  fidelity  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  direction  every  where  appear ;  and 
when  the  advantages  thus  sedulously  procured,  and 
substantially  enjoyed  by  all,  are  perceived  and  ac- 
knowledged, with  the  most  expressive  indication  of 
gratitude  and  esteem — ^we  feel  a  complacency  in  the 
efforts  of  our  fellow-citizens,  at  once  animating  and 
delightful,  which  excites  in  our  mind,  sentiments 
and  dispositions  corresponding  to  that  spirit  which 
is  known  to  prevail ;  and  which  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  subject  of  a  public  nature,  steadily,  and 
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uniformly  disposes  us  to  perform  public  spirited 
actions.  Here  no  party  views  can  distort  the  fi- 
gure before  us ;  here,  therefore,  our  patriotic  spirit, 
relieved  from  political  animosity,  displays,  without 
reserve,  its  natural  strength. 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  increase  of  im- 
provement amongst  us,  by  which  ^  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  the  means  and  resources  of  in- 
dividuals, are  advancing  with  a  steady  and  inces* 
sant  progress ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  various 
channels,  with  which  improvements  of  every  kind 
mutually  communicate  with  each  other,  there  is  no 
ameliorating  establishment,  however  local  and  iso- 
lated, which  does  not  sooner  or  later,  become  uni- 
versally useful  and  beneficent.  Every  year,  some 
of  the  dormant  advantages  which  nature,  and  the 
course  of  events  have  prepared  for  our  use,  are 
drawn  wit|;iin  the  circle  of  improvement ;  and  every 
year,  those  more  matured  attainments,  secured  for 
service  by  previous  exertions,  are  rising  more  and 
more  in  power  and  in  estimation.  There  is  an 
assimulating  quality  attendant  on  progressive  ame- 
lioration, which  gradually  harmonises  and  identi- 
fies all  those  interests  which  it  affects ;  to  this,  a 
powerful  tendency  to  higher  and  greater  attain- 
ments is  conjoined,  which  at  every  step  of  advance- 
ment,  becomes  stronger  and  more  difiiisive  in  all 
its  operations.  Hence,  when  any  well  concerted 
establishment,  or'decided  course  of  amelioration  is 
completely  set  in  motion,  its  influence  constantly 
becomes  more  and  more  beneficial,  and  its  general 
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operations  more  and  more  salutary  and  efficient  in 
regard  to  the  best  interests  of  a  community.  Hence, 
every  great  local  attainment  is  not  only  a  respec- 
table addition  to  the  national  stock,  but  an  impor- 
tant and  powerful  stimulus,  and  accession  to  the  na- 
tional  faculty  of  reproduction.  Hence,  too,  acquisi- 
tions the  most  diversified,  are  frequently  not  only  in- 
grafted into,  but  incorporated  with  each  other ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  these  various  combined  improve- 
ments, severally  obtain  an  importance,  not  only 
equal  to  their  full  separate  value  and  magnitude, 
but  commensurate  with  the  grand  process  of  im- 
provement, with  which  they  are  thus  incidentally 
combined. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  British  cm- 
pire,  perhaps,  there  is  no  public  object  to  which 
the  attention  of  individuals  can  be  directed  with 
more  advantage,  in  a  secular  point  of  view,  than  to 
those  local  improvements,  which  have  a  determin- 
ate tendency,  in  promoting  our  great  and  perma- 
nent local  interests.  Those  bring  forward  for  our 
use,  those  innate  resources  and  faculties  which  are 
the  only  substantial  means  of  our  advancement ;  and 
they  administer  these  to  us,  in  tliat  manner,  which 
is  most  completely  conducive  to  the  success,  of  our 
own  private  designs  and  projects.  They  sometimes 
seem  to  absorb  an  inconvenient  portion  of  the  float- 
ing wealth  of  the  country ;  they  seldom  give  such 
extensive  money  returns,  as  funds  preserved  at  our 
immediate  disposal ;  and  it  is  sometimes  long  before 
we  can  perceive  their  influence.    These  considera- 
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tions,  mark  the  destinctive  qualities  of  public  en- 
terprises ;  when  reviewed  in  comparison  with  those 
of  a  private  nature,  they  evince  the  necessity  of 
high,  liberal,  and  extended  views,  in  those  who 
would  embark  in  them,  and  the  propriety  of  sub- 
mitting with  patience,  to  trifling  personal  inconve- 
niences, for  the  sake  of  more  extensive  general  ad- 
vantage.— But  they  do  no  more ;  for  it  belongs  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  public  establishments, 
that  the  good  obtained  which  is  great,  general,  and 
diffusive,  should  require  valuable  means,  and  an  ex- 
tended period  to  mature  itself— it  enters  into  the 
very  frame  and  substance  of  the  social  body,  infuses 
vigor  into  its  stamina,  and  vital  energy  into  all  its 
powers,  suflBcient  to  enable  it  to  bear  up  against 
those  vicissitudes  and  changes,  which  sweep  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  those  floating  vehicles  of  wealth, 
which,  upraised  by  one  contingency,  are  liable  to 
be  depressed  and  overwhelmed  by  any  other,  un- 
less supported  and  secured  by  more  permanent  e- 
stablishments. 

And  it  must  be  ^remarked,  that  floating  wealth 
of  every  kind  is  liable  to  so  many  contingencies, 
to  which  fixed  capital  is  not  liable,  and  that  the 
progressive  developement  of  the  advantages  of  ge- 
neral establishments  is  so  well  understood,  that  pro- 
perty vested  in  these,  in  so  far  as  its  pecuniary  value 
is  ascertainable,  can  be  sold,  and  realized  with  near- 
ly as  much  facility  and  advantage,  as  money  vested 
in  any  moveable  commodity.  This  value,  it  is  evi- 
dent, appears  from  ascertaining  the  price,  which 
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the  stock  invested  could  bring  in  the  money  mar- 
ket. For  it  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in 
most  cases,  there  is  a  general  loss,  which  must  be 
held  to  be  sacrificed,  in  consideration  rf  the  gen- 
eral good  acquired  from  the  establishment,  that 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  an  estima- 
tion of  this  kind.  Under  this  explanation,—- local 
establishments  may  be  regarded,  as  possessing  also 
all  the  advantages  peculiar  to  heritable  and  funded 
property,  with  the  further  advantage  of  having  a 
mass  of  influence  attached  to  them,  which,  though 
it  cannot  be  perverted  to  the  public  detriment,  may 
be  of  singular  use  to  the  proprietor.  The  revenue 
thence  produced,  the  incessant  increase  of  this  re- 
venue— and  the  singularly  simple  and  easy  manage- 
ment and  mode  of  transfer,  that  belongs  to  proper- 
ty  of  this  kind,  in  some  respects,  give  it  the  advan- 
tage of  most  descriptions  of  fixed  property. 

Let  it  further  be  noticed,  that  the  reproductive 
power  of  floating  wealth  is  limited  in  a  number  of 
ways,  and  that  those  general  establishments  are  in- 
dispensably necessary,  in  order  to  extend  the  ge- 
neral barriers  of  its  reproductive  power.  It  is 
true,  that  the  money  returns  of  such  establishments 
are  sometimes  very  insignificant,  and  sometimes 
nothing  at  all — ^because  this  is  not  their  immediate 
object :  with  them  the  revenue,  and  the  money  re- 
turns, must  ever  be  a  very  subordinate  object.  It  is 
no  less  true,  that  in  general,  their  beneficent  tenden- 
cy is  but  slowly  unfolded,  and  the  cause  of  this  does 
not  lie  with  them,  so  fnuch  as  with  the  state  of  civil 
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which  enters  deeply  into  the  general  concerns  of  a 
community)  to  be  slow  in  obtaining  its  complete 
hold  of  those  concerns ;  and  slower  still  in  obtaining 
a  capacity  for  wielding  them  with  firmness  and  de^ 
cision.  Public  estaUishments,  evidently,  enter  so 
fully  into  tiie  essence  (^general  industry,  that  they 
raould  its  ordinary  progress  into  a  conformity  with 
the  advantages  which  they  can  communicate ;  but 
having  done  this,  they  infiise  new  life  and  vigor  in- 
to the  whole  system ;  rendering  it  capable  not  only 
of  stronger,  but  of  more  power&l  and  extensive  o- 
perations.  In  the  me^n  time,  the  hardships  en- 
coimtered  are  alleviated  and  remedied  by  the  pre- 
vious attainments,  by  concomitant  provisions,  and 
by  a  variety  of  countervailing  circumstances ;  and 
as  we  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  capable 
ci  completing  the  greatest  establishments,  both 
dexterously  and  expeditiously,  the  evils  noticed, 
which  originate  in  the  rudeness  of  our  operations, 
must  be  constantly  becoming  less  and  less  conspi- 
cuous. 

Ii^  deserves,  however,  to  be  carefully  attended  to, 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  intention  of  public  estab- 
lishmehts  to  usurp  any  province  of  industry,  that 
may  be  judiciously  occupied  by  private  capital. 
Individuals,  actuated  by  a  clear  and  direct  view  of 
thdr  own  interest,  can  always  effect  every  ordina- 
ry perceptible  purpose,  with  incomparably  greater 
facility,  than  organized  public  bodies.  They  can 
bend  towards  one  object,  push  forward  to  another, 
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elude  a  third,  and  snatch  dexterously  at  a  fourth, 
all  in  the  fair  way  of  their  own  business ;  and  being 
unfettered  by  systematic  regulations,  they  can  ren- 
der each  effort  doubly  efficacious.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances however,  and  for  the  very  reasons  that 
have  been  stated  as  objections  against  public  estab- 
lishments, it  is  plain,  that  individuals  are  incapable 
extending  their  transactions  into  that  grand  line  of 
public  usefolness,  which  is  marked  out  for  general 
establishments.  This  grand  line  must  be  regulated, 
supported,  and  secured  on  general  principles — 
every  individual  is  concerned  in  maintaining  it,  and 
every  individual,  therefore,  according  as  he  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
business,  ought  to  tax  and  assess  himself  for  their 
behoof,  and  having  done  so,  patiently  to  await  the 
result.  There  are  no  doubt  certain  establishments 
which  can  and  will  repay  the  money  and  trouble 
which  they  have  induced.  But  even  in  those  the 
public  interest  must  ever  be  understood  to  be  par- 
amount to  all  others ;  if  it  is  not,  it  may  be  expected^ 
that  such  establishments  will,  sooner  or  latter,  be  su- 
perceded by  others  founded  on  a  n>ore  liberal  basis. 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  public  establishments, 
there  are  three  circumstances  which  require  our 
special  attention. 

The  first  of  these  is,  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  all 
floating  wealth,  which  has  not  some  basis  secured 
to  it,  in  suitable  local  establishments.  Here  I  do 
not  allude  merely  to  that  wealth    which  passes 
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through  our  hands  in  the  ordinary  course  of  outlay 
and  expenditure,  which  it  is  well  known,  is  inces- 
aantly  drawn  out  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  tax* 
es,  rents,  and  returns  for  foreign  commodities.  All 
moveable  capital  falls  more  or  less  under  the  same 
description.  How  many  individuals  once  noted  for 
their  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  their  dealings — how 
many  extensive,  and  even  stupenduous  establish- 
ments, have  been  desolated,  within  the  course  of  a 
few  years  after  their  erection,  and  all  ^e  wealth 
that  was  invested  in  them,  buried  m  bankruptcy  ? 
Nor  does  this  take  place,  merely,  ia  r^ard  to  indi- 
viduals, and  their  Kne  of  connections  ^  do  we  not 
perceive  whole  branches  of  business  leaving  a  coun- 
try, and  all  the  means'  that  upheld  it^  perishing  in 
their  train  ?  This,  indeed,  happens  but  seldom,  and 
only  in  consequence  of  some  great  pc^tical  catas- 
trophe. It  took  place  on  a  large  scale  however,  in 
our  own  city.  On  the  union^  with  England,  we  lost 
our  French,  and  on  the  American  war,  our  Vir- 
ginian trade.  It  has  taken  place  on  a  smaller  scale, 
likewise,  in  many  different  instances,  and  the  ef^ 
fects  are  still  known  and  felt  throughout  our  com- 
munity. 

The  second  circumstance  that  requires  our  at- 
tention, in  judging  concerning  the  importance  of 
local  establishments,  ia  their  faculty  o£  attracting 
capital  to  a  distric^,  fixing  it  there,  and  giving  it 
full  effect  when  fixed. — It  is  not  merely  the  eflects 
which  these  establishmentst  have  on  the  prosper- 
ity  of  some  individuals,  of  some  particular  species 
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of  employment,  or  of  the  general  current  course  of 
industry  already  established,  that  is  here  referred 
to.    These  are  indeed,  powerfully  supported  and 
secured  by  local  establishments,  as  well  as  every  con- 
nected  and  dependent  branch  of  trade,  brought 
within  the  same  range.    But  the  advantage  extends 
much  farther-^«»although  these,  and  all  the  mattery 
(connected  with  them^^  were  engulphed  in  those  cala- 
mities, Uiat  are  ever  attendent  on  human  affiurs, 
the  great  advantages  of  our  local  establishments 
would  still  remain,  sometimes,  in  an  improving  and 
advancing  state,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  a  new 
course  of  industry.     Our  improvements  on   the 
Clyde,  efiectedby  some  fragments  of  floating  wealth, 
snatched  from  general  consumption,  during  the  term 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Virginian  trade,  for  the  sake 
of  facilitating  that  branch  of  commerce,  remain  to 
us  after  all  the  establishments  which  that  trade  up- 
held, and  after  all  the  other  acquisitions  obtained  by 
its  iheans,  have  for  ever  left  us ;  and  they  have  giv- 
en facilities  to  our  West  India  trade,  our  coasting 
trade,  and  all  our  foreign  trade,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance.     Our  cathedral,  university,  and  some 
other  institutions,  preserved  from   the  destroying 
arm  of  the  reformers,  are  monuments  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  securing,  by  similar  means, 
that  species  of  improvement,  which,  reproductive 
establishments  that  affect  and  advance  the  charac- 
ter and  intellectual  attainments  of  man)cind,  are 
calculated  to  bestow. 

Th£  last  circumstance,  that  I  shall  nptice,  as  be- 


ing  essential  in  estimating  the  value  of  local  estab- 
lishments is,  the  indispensible  necessity  we  are  un- 
der, of  procuring  and  improving  them  to  the  ut* 
most,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  advan- 
tages we  have  already  acquired.    Whatever  nature 
may  have  done  for  our  territory,  whatever  the  boun- 
tiful hand  of  providence  may  have  matured  for  our 
use,  we  must  recollect,  that  it  is  only  by  means 
of  local  establishments,  that  we  can  attain  to  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  those  advantages.    All 
our  contingent  advantages  lie  at  a  distance  from  us,, 
until  they  are  approximated  to  our  circumstances 
by  local  establishments.    Of  what  use  are  fine  road- 
steads without  quays  and  basons  ?    highways,  can- 
als, and  bridges,  are  all  necessery  to  bring  into  our 
hands,  the  most  ordinary  provisions.    Besides  this, 
there  is  at  this  moment  an  incessant  struggle  main- 
tained between  the  great  communities,  of  our  na- 
tion, for  an  ascendancy  in  these.    Thus  their  value 
is  universally  acknowledged — and  it  seems  to  be 
quite  proper,  and  necessary  for  us,  in  self  defence, 
to  persevere  in  increasing,  and  extending,  and  im- 
proving, all  our  ameliorating  establishments, — To 
be  left  behind  is  not  only  humiliating  and  injurious ; 
but  as  each  retrograde  motion,  or  even  intercession 
in  the  proper  course  of  advancement,  places  us  low- 
er in  the  scale  of  improvement,  it  may  transplant 
into  the  hands  of  rivals,  advantages,  which  in  the 
end  may  be,  to  us,  ruinous. 

The  deep  interest  which  every  British  subject 
necessarily  takes  in  national  afiairs — ^the  careful  at* 
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pre-conceptions  more  suited  to  our  proper  sphere 
and  condition. 

Local  impro^^emei^,  however,  though  humble  in 
their  general  aspect,  when  compared  with  the  mo- 
mentuous  affiiirs  of  a  nation,  frequently  produce 
consequences  scarcely  less  remarkable,  than  the 
greatest  of  diem.  Unlike  those  high  objects,  they 
are  in  all  respects  harmonized  to  our  apprehensions, 
and  they  present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  that 
simple  form,  which  invites  our  calm  and  deliberate 
examination.  To  many,  those  objects  are,  from 
certain  particular  circumstances,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. They  occupy  that  middle  place  in  our 
great  concernments,  which  is  congenial  to  the  par- 
ticular views  and  circumstances,  of  the  most  re- 
spectable part  of  our  nation,  concordant  with  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  adapted  to  tlieir  turn  of  think- 
ing  and  acting.  Their  regard,  they  challenge ;  their 
interests,  they  powerfully  and  immediately  a£ect  j 
and  their  direct  and  strenuous  interposition,  they 
seldom  fail  to  obtain  ;  insomuch,  that  it  may  be  as- 
serted with  confidence,  that  there  is  no  part  of  our 
national  economy,  better  appointed  and  conducted 
than  our  local  establishments. 

The  number,  extent,  and  magnitude  of  the  local 
improvements,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  progression 
amongst  us,  are  no  less  remarkable  than  their  gene* 
ral  and  obvious  utility.  They  extend  to  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country ;  they  pervade  every  department 
ofcivillifej  they  embrace  all  its  concerns;  and  they 
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display  in  their  operation  a  power  and  an  efficacy, 
that  throws  all  other  human  exertions  into  the  shadow 
War,  the  greatest  of  social  evils,  and  civil  liberty, 
the  greatest  of  our  blessings,  alike  owe  their  support 
to  the  operation  of  local  provisions,  none  of  which 
can,  in  any  degree,  be  ameliorated  or  deteriorated, 
without  materially  affecting  the  course  of  both* 
Those  immense  resources  of  the  country,  which,  a- 
midst  a  course  of  national  expenditure  and  individu- 
al profusion  altogether  unprecedented,  remain  undi- 
minished ;  those  latent  energies  of  its  inhabitants 
which  meet,  with  such  powerful  effect,  every  emer- 
gency, these,  and  all  our  acquirements  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  means,  intervened  by  local  establish- 
ments, for  &cilitating  the  process  of  industry.  By 
their  operation,  obstructions  are  removed,  anddiffi- 
culties  surmounted,  to  which  no  other  earthly  power 
is  competent  In  fine,  it  is  by  their  means  that  we 
possess  an  energy  and  capacity  in  all  our  general 
operations  that  can  comprehend  our  whole  moral, 
physical,  and  natural  powers,  talents,  and  faculties ; 
and  that  these  proceed  steadily,  in  a  course  of  pro- 
gressive advancement  and  improvement,  carrying 
with  them  all  our  resources,  secured  and  armed  a- 
gainst  every  rencountre. 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  local  improve- 
ments are  commensurate  with  their  magnificent 
an4  salutary  operation.  Tlie  best  interests  and 
highest  concernments  of  every  individual,  who 
comes  within  their  range,  are  advanced,  increased, 
and  secured  by  their  means.    The  extended  views, 
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and  placid  forms,  to  which  discussions  respecting 
them  give  rise,  introduce  into  our  ordinary  trans- 
actions those  liberal  ideas,  which  serve  to  allay  the 
virulence  of  personal  cupidity,  and  dispel  the  an- 
imosity of  disjointed  interest;  and  thus  to  induce 
into  general  intercourse,  public-spirited  conduct, 
sufficient  to  overbalance  the  baseness  of  sordid 
selfishness.  The  bands  of  common  fellowship  are, 
by  such  methods,  so  strengthened;  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country,  and  the  views  of  individuals  so 
assimulated  and  harmonized,  and  the  leading  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community  so  identified  and 
incoi-porated,  that,  in  certain  districts,  the  general 
improvement  of  the  social  body  seems  to  be  duly 
prepared,  and  regularly  organized,  for  maintaining 
its  own  advancement.  Views,  atonce  magnanimous 
and  extended,  and  a  capacity  for  every  species  of 
exertion,  in  which  genius  can  prevail,  are  abun- 
dantly  displayed. — And  those  establishments  which 
suited  to  the  circumstances,  were  calculated  for  the 
advantage,  of  a  particular  community,  not  only  ac- 
complish all  their  direct  objects,  and  bear  most  di- 
rectly on  the  welfare  of  individuals,  but  serve  most 
effectually  to  extend,  increase,  and  fortify  the  pow- 
er  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  its  govern- 
ment. 

fl 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  improvement,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  betwixt 
individual,  local,  and  national  establishments. 
These,  though  different  in  their  operation,  have  all 
one  origin,  and  one  tendency.     Each  arises  out  of. 
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and  proceeds  in  a  line  that  corresponds  with,  natural 
and  incidental  advantages  ;  and  each  resolves  itself 
into  a  developement,  increase,  and  diffusion  of  those 
advantages.  In  our  present  view,  we  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  carry  along  with  us  all  these  ad- 
vantages ;  because  neither  national  nor  individual 
establishments  are  competent  to  produce  any  one 
of  the  effects,  in  this  progression  of  improvement, 
which  we  have  contemplated^  without  those  more 
general,  yet  more  pointed  provisions,  that  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  local  establishments;  and  because 
these  effects  are  universally  displayed  only  in  those 
districts,  wherein  the  complete  aptitude,  and  har- 
monious co-operation,  of  an  aggregation  of  these, 
enable  a  community  to  produce  one  grand  effect. 
The  vivifying  influence  of  the  British  government, 
and  of  all  our  national  blessings,  shine  with  as  much 
splendor  on  many  hundred  ports  within  the  king- 
dom, as  upon  Liverpool. — Its  salt  mines,  and  some 
incidental  circumstances,  prepared  it  for  the  fisher- 
ies J  these,  the  fertility  of  its  adjoining  territory, 
and  the  extent  and  value  of  certain  contiguous  ma- 
nufactures, introduced  it  into  foreign  commercCi 
But  it  was  its  canals,  docks,  warehouses,  and  the  a- 
daptation  of  these,  and  all  its  local  establishments  to 
its  peculiar  circumstances;  and  the  mutual  action 
and  re-action  of  all  these  things  on  each  other,  that 
have  maintained  the  trade  of  that  town  in  a  constant 
progression  of  improvement,  notwithstanding  tlic 
multiplied  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  inhabitants,  and  even  in  tlic 
general  character  of  its  (;rade  and  industry.     The 
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same  observation  applies  to  Edinburgh,  in  a  differ- 
ent sphere  of  improvement.  The  centre  of  judica- 
tures, and  of  general  establishments  of  every  kind, 
its  university,  medical  school,  and  literary  institu- 
tions, arose  into  notice ;  these  amidst  corresponding 
improvements  have  acted  and  re-acted  upon  each 
other,  until  that  complete  organization  of  scienti- 
fic establishments,  public  and  private,  all  support- 
ing and  animating  each  other,  has  been  procured 
to  that  city,  which  is  so  inestimable. 

It  is  obvious  that  here,  as  in  all  other  mundane 
concerns,  various  misfortunes  and  calamities  must 
occasionally  traverse  and  frustrate  the  ameliorating 
tendency  cf  those  establishments.  Here,  however^ 
as  in  similar  cases,  a  remedy  is  frequently  found  in 
the  evil  itself.  It  might  be  shewn  how  these  es- 
tablishments, phoenix-like,  generally,  arise  more 
vigorous  out  of  each  others'  embers.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  at  present,  to  advert  minutely  to  those 
circumstances.  Enough  has  been  said  to  exhibit, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  beneficent  tendency  of 
that  description  of  establishments,  which  it  is  the 
author's  object  to  illustrate  in  their  universal  opera- 
tion ;  and  to  unfold-  the  principles  and  mode  of 
procedure  by  which  this  tendency  is  secured.  In- 
deed, to  enter  farther  into  the  subject,  with  this 
view,  is,  in  the  present  case,  altogether  unnecessary ; 
for  the  establishments  proposed  by  him,  obviously, 
possess,  all  those  qualities,  which  are  of  the  most  di- 
rectly ameliorating  description.  They  are,  in  their 
general  principles,  and  in  their  general  operation. 
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so  completely  unexceptionable,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  state  them  distinctly,  in  order  to  evince 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  this  fact.  That  their 
tendency  and  operation,  in  a  more  limited  view,  is 
equally  unexceptionable,  and  is  equally  beneficial, 
is  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  body  of  the  treatise. 
He  now  proceeds  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible, 
those  peculiar  principles,  by  which  all  these  several 
effects  are  produced. 

The  first  part  of  this  treatise,  regards  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  markets  in  the  Gorbals,  in  the 
centre  of  that  barony,  and  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  as  circumstances  will  admit 
of.  The  primary  object  of  this  establishment  is,  to 
procure  a  fund,  for  enabling  the  magistrates  of  that 
part  of  the  city  to  carry  forward  those  improve- 
ments that  their  situation  requires.  Hie  Gorbals 
is  now  as  prominent  a  part  of  the  city  as  any  other ; 
yet  it  is  absolutely  in  want  of  many  indispensible 
improvements,  and  completely  destitute  of  public 
funds  for  carrying  these  forward.  In  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  their  own,  and  of  the  Glasgow  ma- 
gistrates, and  of  the  community  at  large,  the  Gor- 
bals must  therefore  remain  a  foul  blot  on  the  fair 
escutcheon  of  this  beautiful,  well  regulated  city, 
until  some  such  provision,  as  the  one  now  proposed, 
is  made  for  meeting  its  exigencies. 

Besides  those  general  considerations,  which  e- 
vince  the  public  advantage  of  creating  this  source 
of  revenue,  the  community  at  large  has  Especial 
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interest  in  the  improvfement  of  the  barony,  arising 
from  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  common  pro- 
perty that  is  situated  within  its  precincts.  The 
city  of  Glasgow  is  general  superior  and  lord  of  its 
whole  territory,  Hutcheson*s  Hospital,  the  Trades, 
and  the  City  fund  derive  a  vast  revenue,  from  feudal 
tenures  held  of  them,  by  its  heritors.  Besides  this, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  bar- 
ony, containing  considerably  above  two  hundred 
acres,  still  remains  to  them  in  absolute  property ;  all 
of  which,  from  the  posture  of  public  affairs,  may 
soon,  under  judicious  management,  bring  prices  e- 
qually  high  with  that  already  sold  j  and  become  as 
productive,  in  proportion  to  its  vast  extent,  as  the 
fews  formerly  made,  are  in  proportion  to  theirs. 
These  considerations,  to  those  who  know  the  valu- 
able purposes  to  which  the  revenue  to  be  fhence 
derived  must  be  appropriated,  will  appear  by  no 
means  unimportant. 

This  treatise  unfolds  a  scheme,  by  which  a  clear 
revenue  of  above  ^3000  per  annum  may  be  secur- 
ed to  the  baronial  magistracy.  This  object  is  ac- 
complished, without  imposing  any  burden  whatever 
on  the  community ;  it  is  affected  merely  by  availing 
ourselves  of  an  advantage  that  is  prepared  for  our 
use.  Every  person  knows  the  value  of  central  pro- 
perty, and  the  vast  advantages  that  may  be  derived 
by  occupying  such  property  in  a  suitable  manner. 
It  so  happens,  that  the  space  of  ground,  known  and 
recognized  as  the  centre  of  the  barony,  is  now  in 
a  manlier  vacant,  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  com- 


munity,  on  very  easy  terms.  By  a  rare  concur- 
rence of  advantages,  it  likewise  so  happens,  that  it 
is  in  our  power,  to  place  in  this  centre,  establish- 
ments, which,  of  all  others,  best  befit  this  centre, 
and  can  give  forth,  in  the  most  extensive  manner,  all 
its  advantages.  New  grand  central  markets  are  a-* 
wanting  J  to  which  the  range  of  the  Glasgow  monopo- 
lists does  not  extend.  By  seizing  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  our  own  central  property  y  and  set- 
ting down  these  markets,  upon  this  property ,  the  neat 
revenue  aforementioned  is  procured.  A  grand  con- 
geries of  receptacles  J  is  placed  in  a  most  commanding 
position,  fitted  for  transacting  that  species  of  com- 
merce which  suits  our  circumstances,  and  so  consti- 
tuted, that  each  several  receptacle  mutually  supports 
each  other,  and  that  the  whole  co-operates  in  produc- 
ing the  greatest  universal  benefit  to  every  part  of  ilie 
establishment,  in  a  manner,  at  once  the  most  complete, 
economical,  and  efficacious :  these  markets  being  both 
systematically  upheld  by,  and  upholding,  subserved  by, 
and  subserving,  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
This  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  primary  design 
is  effected  and  secured.  The  detailed  accounts  in 
the  subsequent  treatise  shew,  that  this  is  done 
without,  in  the  smallest  degree,  either  incommod- 
ing, or  injuring,  any  public,  or  private  interest, 
whatever. 

On  the  contrary,  this  establishment,  so  far  from 
burdening  the  public,  or  injuring  any  part  or  por- 
tion of  the  community,  does,  in  the  highest  degree, 
promote  its  first  and  most  important  interests.    To 
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a  city  of  such  extent  as  Glasgow,  crowded  with  a 
most  industrious  population,  whose  labors,  by  the 
force  of  improvement,  both  to  the  community  and 
to  the  state,  are  most  powerful  and  invaluaUe ; 
yet  frequently  driven  to  the  greatest  straits  in 
maintaining  a  most  arduous  contest,  in  the  general 
market  of  the  world,  for  the  disposal  of  its  com- 
modities—^no  acquisition  can  be  more  important, 
than  one  which  brings  within  the  range  of  its  con- 
sumpt,  abundance  of  excellent  ftesh  provisions, 
upon  the  cheapest  conditions,  and  which  can  dis- 
tribute these,  amongst  its  inhabitants,  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  To  the  landed  interest,  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  consumpt  of  this  immense 
city,  from  the  support  and  stimulus  to  be  obtained 
by  making  this  consumpt  bear  in  the  most  direct 
manner  on  agricultural  industry,  our  establishment 
must  become  an  acquisition  scarcely  less  important. 
Both  these  effects  are  produced  by  our  markets, 
which,  in  a  manner,  break  down  those  unnecessary 
barriers,  that  restrain  the  mutual  action  and  re- 
action of  these  naturally  connected  agents,  the 
provider  and  consumer j  from  bearing  on  each  oth- 
ers* circumstances,  in  that  way,  which  is  most  profit- 
able to  both.  This  is  obviously  done,  first,  by  the 
direct  operation  of  the  acquisition  aforesaid,  as  al- 
ready noticed ;  and  secondly,  by  laying  open  a 
field  of  competition,  in  which  those  possessing  the 
monopoly,  must,  notwithstanding  their  immunities, 
meet  the  public  wants  on  equal  terms  with  the 
country  provider.     Thus  all  parties  must  sever- 
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ally  affect  each  others'  notions,  in  that  way,  which 
is  most  universally  advantageous  *. 

The  author  hopes  he  will  be  excused  for  observ- 
ing, that  there  are  few  projects,  more  truely  unob- 

*  Since  this  project  has  been  promulgated,  it  has  been  objected 
that  the  number  of  dealers  in  these  articles,  held  to  be  requisite  in 
the  proposed  markets,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  that  at  present 
supplies  the  whole  range  of  the  Glasgow  consumpt ;  and  that,  there-' 
fore,  a  basis  is  assumed  for  its  support,  to  which  it  is  not  intitled ; 
and  which,  as  the*  fact  itself  is  indisputable,  may  go  a  great  way  to 
invalidate  the  whole  project.    This  leads  the  author  to  observe  first, 
that  if  the  present  state  of  things  must  be  held  as  our  data,  then  it 
will  follow,  that  about  two-thirds  of  every  advantage,  and  of  all  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  markets,  with  their  progressive  actings 
and  re-actings  on  each  other,  must  be  deducted  from  the  results ;  and 
this  is  the  utmost  effect  of  the  objection,  that  in  any  view  of  the 
matter  whatever,  can  be  admitted.    But  secondly,  he  farther  remarks, 
that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  hucksters,  grocers,  venders  of 
cured  provisions,  spirits,  &c.  have  increased  above  twenty-fold  in 
Glasgow,  while  the  venders  of  fresh  provisions  have  scarcely  in- 
creased at  all ;  and  that,  during  all  this  period,  the  circumstances 
of  the  whole  community,  have  been,  in  every  other  respect,  most 
wonderfully  improved*    Perhaps,  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  mis- 
chief produced  by  the  monopoly,  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
community,  can  scarcely  be  desired.     The  inconvenience  of  pur- 
chasing fresh  prorisions  in  our  markets,  is  palpable  to  the  most 
inattentive.     This  of  itself,  independent  of  the  increase  of  price, 
prevents  multitudes  from  repairing  thither  to  supply  their  wants ;. 
and  has  produced,  gradually,  an  increased  consumption  of  cured  pro- 
visions and  potatoes,  which  now  come  very  generally  in  place  of 
bread,  and  every  other  vegetable  ;  a  practice  which  leads  to  an 
increased  consumption  of  spiritous  liquors ;  which  increased  con- 
sump  tioh  of  liquors,  has  confirmed  the  habit  of  using,  plentiful- 
ly, cured  provisions.     These  circumstances,  and  these  alone,  it  is 
apprehended,  have  kept  down  the  number  of  the  venders  of  fresh 
provisions,  and  have  prevented  their  increase  from  keeping  pace 
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jectionable,  or  more  deserving  of  the  public  regard, 
than  that,  the  object  and  principles  of  which  have 
now  been  adhibited.    To  provide  a  medium  of  in- 

with  the  venders  of  provisions  of  other  kinds.  And  it  may,  (the  au- 
thor presumes),  be  warrantably  expected,  at  any  rate,  that  if  the 
facilities  were  given  for  distributing  fresh  provisions,  which  are  now 
proposed,  that  the  increased  consumption  of  these  articles,  would 
make  the  number  of  providers  bear  some  nearer  proportion  to  that 
of  other  providers,  than  they  do.  Perhaps  this  proportion  would 
be  beyond  double  of  that  which  his  plan  has  assumed. 

It  has  also  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  central  markets,  in  ge- 
neial,  that  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  for  the  community, 
in  place  of  these,  to  have  a  number  of  receptacles,  set  down  all  over 
the  town,  to  be  upheld  by  the  consumption  of  each  vicinity.    This 
objection  has  already  been  met  by  the  statements,  given  in  a  pro- 
per place  of  the  address.     In  order,  however,  to  make  the  matter 
still  more  plain,  it  may  be  farther  noticed,  that,  when  a  large  estab- 
lishment has  been  for  some  time  kept  agoing,  a  number  of  facilities 
are  insensibly  procured,  which  go  a  great  length  to  meet  every  dif- 
ficulty that  attends  its  motions.     Here  the  whole  markets  are  ag- 
gregated.  To  this  spot,  accordingly,  each  individual  must  repair  for 
the  supply  of  his  wants;  the  same  trouble,  therefore,  procures  all 
his  supplies  ;  and  as  one  effort  puts  him  in  possession  of  the  whole 
articles,  of  which  he  must  then  be  in  quest,  and  one  trouble  or 
^pence  must  place  all  these  within  his  home,  these  will  assuredly 
be  abridged  by  suitable  provisions.     There  are  three  thinjgs  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  judging  of  this  matter.    First^ 
that   in  the  article  of  fresh  provisions,  particularly  in  that  of  ve- 
getables, their  excellence  consists  in  their  being  absolutely  fresh, 
and  finely  raised.    Secondly,  that  in  petty  receptacles,  neither  these, 
nor  the  less  valuable  commodities  can  be,  steadily,  and  at  all  times, 
procured  in  that  abundance  and  proportion  that  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  the  community  require.    In 
these,  the  demand  and  the  supply  must  be  equally  unstable  ;  a  con- 
stant, and  most  injurious  vacillation  amongst  the  different  receptacles, 
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tercourse  betwixt  a  large  city,  and  its  connected 
territory,  alike  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  both, 
and  indispensibly  necessary  to  give  it  these  advan- 

their  castomers  and  providers,  being  absolutely  inevitable,  where 
one  community  has  such  a  latitude  for  its  operations.  And  thirdly* 
that  by  means  of  one  or  two  convenient  receptacles,  wherein  all 
the  different  wants  of  the  community  can  be  at  once  provided  for* 
not  only  will  all  those  inconveniences  be  obviated,  but  supplies  can 
be  brought  forward  with  an  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
profusion,  that  will  both  bring  abundance  within  the  capabilities 
of  every  class  of  the  community,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  enable  the  providers  to  do  this  with  full  advantage  to  them- 
selves. In  these  circumstances,  also,  a  competition  both  with  re. 
gard  to  cheapness  and  excellence,  can  be  maintained,  vtrithout  occa- 
sioning to  individual  providers  that  ruinous  injury,  which  some  ac- 
cidental over-run  of  competition  betwixt  markets,  in  distant  situa« 
tions,  would  otherwise  occasion.  The  division  of  our  markets  into 
rows,  favors  competition  abundantly,  and  obviates  this  inconveni* 
«nce  completely.  A  variety  of  other  circumstances  might  be  stated, 
all  evincing  the  decided  advantage  which  central  markets  must  al- 
ways possess  over  numerous  receptacles,  unless  where  these  are  sup-, 
ported  by  a  foreign  trade.  It  is  so  evident,  however,  that  an  abun^ 
dant,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  exactly  proportionate  supply,,  can 
only  bie  obtained  by  bringing  the  whole  stock  of  fresh  provisions 
into  one  or  two  great  central  spots— -and  that  this  abundance  and 
economy  are  both  alike  necessary,  in  an  article  which  is  so  essential 
to  health,  and  yet  so  prone  to  deterioration— -that  perhaps,  much 
more  pains  than  was  necessary  has  already  been  taken  to  meet  the 
objections  that  have  been  stated  against  it. 

There  is  a  circumstance,  regarding  the  vegetable  market,  that 
cannot  be  too  much  pressed  into  notice.  There  are  vast  numbers 
of  patches  of  ground,  attached  to  villas  and  country  residences,  all 
around  the  town,  which  it  would  be  highly  profitable  and  delight- 
ful for  the  possessors  to  occupy  with  esculent  vegetables.  These, 
however,  have  not  occasion  for  the  supplies  that  could  be  reared^ 
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tages,  which  a  most  objectionable  monopoly  ex- 
cludes from  its  use  by  barriers  otherwise  unsur- 
mountable,  is  an  acquisition  which,  of  itself,  is  of 

upon  them,  nor  sufficient  inducement  to  burden  themselves  with  the 
expences  that  are  requisite  for  rendering  them  useful  to  the  public. 
These  patches,  therefore,  are  either  lying  waste,  or  unprofitably 
occupied.  The  markets  proposed  would  relieve  all  such,  and  bring 
into  the  public  service,  supplies  of  the  most  invaluable  kind.  From 
the  elegance  and  high  order  of  our  markets,  not  merely  domestic 
servants,  as  at  present,  but  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  first 
rank,  could,  by  their  presence,  patronise  every  kind  and  degree  of 
merit  and  excellence,  in  this  invaluable  department  of  industry. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  grain  market,  first,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  require  an  establishment  of 
this  kind ;  secondly,  that  if  it  did,  that  somewhere  in  the  direction 
of  Port-Dundas,  or  the  Broomielaw,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
spot  that  is  pointed  out.  The  first  object  has  been  so  fully  an- 
swered in  its  proper  place  of  the  treatise,  that  it  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject.  Perhaps,  neither  in  thi8» 
nor  in  any  other  kingdom,  is  there  a  place  more  completely  depen- 
dent on  a  superintendant  supply  of  provisions,  than  Glasgow  and 
its  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  preserve  in  vigor  the  advantages 
which  these  possess.  Happily  too,  no  place  has  more  abundant 
supplies  prepared  for  its  service,  and  accessible '  to  its  demands. 
There  is,  however,  a  dreadful  desideratum,  as  to  a  medium  for  bring- 
ing these  supplies  into  contact  with  its  wants.  The  market,  which 
we  propose,  fully  provides  this,  and  it  also  furnishes  a  basis  for  gen- 
eral competition,  to  which  even  those,  who  are  immured  within  a 
most  impolitic  monopoly,  must  forthwith  submit.  With  regard  to 
the  objection  against  the  situation,  it  may  be  noticed,  without  at  all 
entering  into  those  invidious  comparisons,  into  which  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  situations  would  lead,  that  at  least  three-fourths 
of  our  supplies  come  from  Ireland,  and  the  south-west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, that  these  have  obviously  a  most  direct  access  into  our  situation, 
and  that  they  can  have  this  in  no  other  place  whatever,  where  the 
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very  great  importance;  but  to  do  this,  by  the 
very  means  by  which  a  variety  of  most  essential 
local  improvements,  some  of  these  great  and  splen- 
did, and  all  of  them  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  very  advantageous  to  every 
interest  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact,  ren- 
ders this  acquisition  altogether  invaluable. 

To  certain  individuals,  however,  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  address,  may  appear  to  be  an 
over-anxious,  solicitude  for  the  healthfulness  and 
comfort  of  the  community,  and  for  the  regularity, 
good  government,  and  general  embellishment  of  the 
city ;  circumstances,  which,  except  by  the  most  fini- 

lame  advantages  could  be  obtained.     These  things  are  undeniable  ; 
but  it  may  be  further  noticed,  that  when  the  Ardrossan  canal»  with 
Its  raoiifications  to  Saltcoats,  Irvine,  Troon-point,  and  Ayr,  shall 
have  been  laid  open,  the  whole  south  west  country  will  not  only  be 
enabled  to  pour  out,  with  every  advantage,  its  whole  produce  for  our 
use  ;  but  that  vast  multitudes  of  coal  ships  in  the  Irish  trade,  which, 
at  present,  return  from  that  country  in  ballast,  will  be  induced  to 
bring  into  our  markets  cargoes  of  grain  and  flour,  stowed  in  bags, 
in  that  precise  form  which  suits  our  plan.     These,  when  brought 
into  the  port  of  return,  can  be  forwarded  through  the  canal  in  the 
very   same  bags  with  every  advantage  that  such  a  trade  can  give. 
The  improvements  on  the  Clyde,  will,  by  and  by,  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  south  side,  as  well  as  on  the  north  ;  and  place  our 
market  on,  at  least,  an  equal  footing  for  the  trade  that  passes  through 
the  Broomielaw,  as  any  other.     With  regard  to  the  suppUes  that 
come  into  Port-Dundas,  they  never  can  be  very  considerable,  and 
they  frequently  come  within  that  range,  which  brings  them  at  once 
into  the  possession  of  distillers,  brewers,   &c.     The  advantage  of 
having  our  grain  market  conjoined  with  the  others,  is  of  a  nature 
so  obvious  and  so  decided,  as  to  require  no  elucidation. 
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cal  citizens,  are  seldom  regarded  as  important.    To 
them,  therefore,  the  general  structure  of  the  project 
may  be  extremely  obnoxious.    In  place  of  attempt- 
ing to  evade  such  objections,  the  author  frankly  ad- 
mits their  full  force,  declaring,  however,,  that  such 
things  have  always  appeared  to  him,  to  be  matters  of 
primary  importance.     But  he  must  be  allowed  to 
notice,  that  the  arrangements  which,  under  these 
impressions,  he  has  been  led  to  propose,  must  be 
beneficial  to  all,  and  can  give  offence  to  none ;  and 
such  as  they  are,  they  have  served  him  to  exhibit 
two  distinct  plans,  each  of  them  not  only  fully  ad- 
equate to  the  attainment  of  certain  parts  of  this  ob- 
ject, and  extren^ely  simple  both  in  execution  and 
operation,  but  directly  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  other  great  and  useful  acquisitions.      By  the 
one  plan,  beside^  the  attainment  of  its  primary  ob- 
ject, a  revenue  of  not  less  than  a&SOCX)  may  be  ad- 
ded to  the  corporation  funds.   By  the  other,  one  of 
the  most  absurd  and  obnoxious  monopolies,  that, 
perhaps,  exists  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  compro- 
mised,   and   brought  within  reasonable    bounds. 
These,  however,  and  many  such  matters  are  so  fully 
illustrated,  in  their  proper  place,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary thus  briefly  to  advert  to  them. 

The  second  part  of  this  treatise,  which  begins 
the  postscript,  or  sequel  to  the  address,  commences 
with  setting  forth 'a  plan,  for  new  modelling  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  barony, 
so  as  to  render  them  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
wliich  the  proposed  improvements  would  introduce. 
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But  before  this  can  be  effected,  a  tedious  and  trou- 
bleaome  arrangement, .  among  the  establishments 
that  now  subsist,  must  take  place.  A  scheme  for 
tompTomising  and  adjusting  all  the  pleas,  and 
claims,  g.nd  interests  of  each  description  of  parties, 
accordingly  precedes  this  plan.  The  equitable 
principles  of  compensation  and  equivalent,  form 
the  basis  of  this  scheme.  As  the  great  point  aim- 
ed at  is,  such  a  harmonious  conjunction  and  con- 
densation of  interests,  as  will  neutralize  all  differen- 
ces, and  identify  and  incorporate  all  the  leading 
powers,  concernments,  and  views  of  the  community; 
the  most  liberal  and  candid  construction  is  put 
upon  the  claims  of  each ;  and  the  organic  estab- 
lishment, about  to  be  vested  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all,  is  appointed  to  bear  the  burdens, 
and  to  discharge  the  claims,  that  may  be  created 
against  the  community,  in  consequence  of  this  set- 
tlements 

In  forming  the  municipal  establishment  for  the 
barony,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  this  establishment  is  invested  with  two 
distinct  capacities  of  action.  Its  more  immediate 
function^  is  to  maintain  ^nd  exercise  the  rights  in- 
herent in  it,  as  vested  with  the  office  of  supreme 
magistrates  of  the  place.  In  consequence  of  this 
office,  all  the  power,  dignity,  and  respect,  due  to 
them  as  governors  of  the  municipality,  ought  to  be 
sedulously  secured  to  their  office.  In  this  capacity, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  guardians  of  our 
public  rights  and  privileges ;  as  the  focus  in  which 
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the  great  honors  of  the  community  are  concen- 
trated, and  from  which  they  are  reflected  on  all 
that  comes  within  their  influence,  with  highly  aug- 
mented splendor  and  influence.  So  far  from  being 
a  patriotic  act,  to  impugn  the  exercise  of  such 
authority,  as  some  have  conceived  it  to  be,  it  is 
wicked  and  absurd  to  attempt  it ;  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  derange  the  course  of  public  business,  with- 
out marring  every  good  effect,  and  augmenting 
every  evil  effect,  which,  in  its  course,  this  business 
would  otherwise  produce. 

But,  besides  the  duty  of  municipal  officers,  our 
general  managers  are  charged  with  the  burden  of 
forming  and  conducting  certain  great  local  estab- 
lishments, to  be  procured  and  provided  for  by  the 
community,  ^d  to  be  supported  and  maintained 
by  its  means,  and  in  its  name.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  most  invaluable  and  highly  responsible  of- 
fice, that  our  magistrates  possess  an  authority,  in- 
fluence, and  respectability,  of  the  strongest  and 
most  substantial  kind.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
annexation  of  municipal  power  and  honor  to  the 
execution  of  their  high  trust,  that  the  commis- 
sioners acquire  that  widely  extended  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, and  that  innate  capacity  for  vigorous  exer- 
tion, throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  sphere, 
that  is  necessary  for  them  to  possess.  And  it  is  only 
in  consequence  of  the  conjunction  and  identifica- 
tion of  the  magisterial  and  commissionary  offices 
in  the  same  body,  that  a  harmony  and  vigor,  a  uni- 
ty and  decision  of  conduct  of  the  last  moment  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  general  establishment,  can,  in  any 
one  of  its  capacities,  be  obtained.  Not  one  of  these 
advantages,  however,  are  attainable,  without  an  or- 
ganization of  the  municipal  body,  correspondent  to 
its  circumstances.  This  organization  is  quite  fami- 
liar to  oiir  apprehension,  for  we  have  an  excellent 
•  model  of  it  in  our  police  establishment.  A  con- 
stitution, as  conformable  to  which,  as  our  circum- 
stances will  admit  of,  is  sketched  out  in  the  trea- 
tise. The  method  and  principles  by  which  this 
conformation  has  been  regulated,  have  also  been 
developed ;  at  the  same  time,  it  remains,  however, 
to  exhibit  the  general  principles  by  which  the  con- 
stitution, of  our  establishment,  and  of  every  such 
establishment,  must  be  judged  of,  in  a  general  view 
of  its  object  and  tendency. 

In  treating  of  capital  and  private  establishments, 
it  was  shewn,  that  the  great  pledge  possessed  by 
the  public,  in  security  for  those  supplies  which  its 
perpetually  returning  wants  require,  consists  in  the 
necessity,  under  which  each  individual  is  laid,  of 
bringing  forward  those  commodities  for  which  his 
own  establishment  is  competent,  and  placing  them 
within  the  range  of  general  consumpt ;  in  order  that 
he  may  thereby  acquire  that  price  or  value,  by 
which  alone  he  can  procure  supplies  for  his  own 
wants.  It  was  also  shewn,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  the  principle  of  competition  for  public 
favor  in  the  general  market,  which  is  excited  a- 
mongst  producers  and  venders  of  the  same  species 
of  commodities,  and  betwixt  the  occupants  of  the 
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same  department  of  industry,  in  consequence  of 
the  powerful  activity  of  the  former  principle,  op- 
erates so  as  to  stimulate  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions in  preparing  and  delivering  commodities  for 
public  use,  in  the  best  manner,  upon  the  easiest 
conditions,  and  with  the  greatest  profusion ;  and 
that  both  those  principles  act  so  uniformly,  stead- 
ily, and  incessantly,  that  the  public  wants  are  not 
merely  regularly  provided  for,  but  in  general  great- 
ly anticipated. 

It  was  afterwards  shewn,  however,  that  there 
were  certain  leading  wants,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
vast  extension,  and  great  improvement  of  private 
establishments,  which  could  not  be  thus  provided 
for,  that  these  being  chiefly  requisite  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  or  of  its  in- 
habitants, were  generally  procured  by  the  conjunct 
means  of  that  community  or  district,  and  managed 
by  chosen  deputies.  The  same  regularity,  abun- 
dance, and  moderation,  in  the  operations  of  those 
great  local  establishments,  cannot,  however,  be  se- 
cured to  the  public  by  the  same  pledges,  as  they 
are  secured,  in  the  operation  of  private  establish- 
ments. These  establishments  cannot  be  forced  in- 
to action  by  the  stimulus  of  impetuous  want,  be- 
cause the  fiinds  and  capital  on  which  they  rest  for 
support,  ij3  already  provided,  and  is  placed  under  sys- 
tematic management}  and  it  is  quite  competent  for 
them,  to  remain  absolutely  stationary,  without  parti- 
cipating,  in  a  sensible  manner,  of  the  injury  which 
they  occasion.    Neither  can  general  competition  af- 
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feet  their  movements,  because  they  commonly  mo- 
nopolize that  species  of  employment  for  which  they 
are  destined ;  and  when  they  do  not,  the  feeling  of 
direct  interest  is  too  feeble  to  have  much  influence 
on  their  system  of  management,  which  is  necessarily 
pre-concerted  and  digested,  out  of  a  long  prospec- 
tive view  of  remote  consequences.  That  some  ad- 
ditional pledges,  for  the  regularity  and  faithfulness 
of  the  movements  of  those  great  machines,  is  in- 
dispensibly  necessary,  cannot  therefore  be  disput- 
ed }  and  it  must  be  noticed,  that  the  high  impor- 
tance of  these  machines,  to  the  ordinary  depart- 
ments of  industry,  renders  this  a  matter  of  univer- 
sal concernment 

The  nature  of  the  pledge  that  can  be  obtained 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  very  well  understood  in 
this  codntjy.  It  consists  in  introducing  into  the 
constitution  of  the  general  establishment,  a  coun- 
terpoise, sufficient  to  destroy  that  tendency  to  mor- 
bidity and  selfish  aggr^ation,  which  might  other- 
wise prevail.  In  the  present  instance,  a  two-fold 
check  is  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  our 
establishment.  The  first  of  these  arises,  from  the 
application  of  a  rule  that  is  universally  admitted 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  viz.  That  those  who  erect 
and  support  an  establishment^  should^  by  their  deputies^ 
superintend  and  manage  its  concerns.  This  of  itself, 
from  the  multitude  of  interests  which  are  admitted 
into  the  management,  is  an  important  check  ;  but 
to  this,  with  us,  a  radical  strength  and  vigor  is  given, 
by  a  concomitant  circumstance — those,  who  stand 
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in  this  relation,  in  regjird  to  our  establishment,  are, 
precisely,  the  same  persons,  who,  h^e  the  highest 
interest,  in  giving  the  greatest  and  most  direct  o- 
peration  to  all  the  advantages,  for  which  it  is  com- 
petent. This  check  is  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  another  rule  equally  prevalent.  As  we  can- 
not, a  priori,  judge,  in  all  respects  accurately,  con- 
cerning the  persons  with  whom  we  intrust  our  gene- 
ral concerns ;  as  these  might,  if  continued  too  long 
in  office,  come  at  length  to  regard  their  interest 
therein,  as  paramount  to  that  which  they  have,  as 
being  part  of  the  community;  so  their  time  of  con- 
tinuing in  authority  is  limited  to  a  stated  period,  and 
the  exercise  of  that  authority  fixed  down  to  certain 
forms.  Least  these  circumstances,  however,  should 
occasion  an  injurious  vacillation,  or  interruption 
to  public  business,  the  managers  are  removed,  only, 
by  rotation ;  and  so  as  to  leave,  at  all  times,  a  decid- 
ed preponderancy  of  the  oldest  and  most  experi- 
enced members,  in  the  general  system  of  manage- 
ment. Those  provisions  are  no  less  universal  in 
their  adoptation,  than  salutary  in  their  operation ; 
and,  if  the  state  of  society  were  less  rapidly  pro- 
gressive than  it  is ;  if  the  great  branches  of  duty 
could  be  so  simplified,  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  ap- 
'  plication  to  every  emergency ;  and  if  the  time  and 
attention  of  individuals,  embarked  in  various  pri- 
vate  concerns  of  their  own,  could  be  sufficiently 
fixed  down,  by  ordinary  methods  to  our  business; 
perhaps  no  other  provisions  might  be  requisite,  in 
order  to  ensure  an  equitable  effective  government 
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to  local  establishments,  and  a  due  distribution  of 
all  their  advantages. 

But  as  the  aflairs  of  society  are  rapidly  progres- 
sive, and  are,  withal,  constantly  in  hazard  of  setting 
off  in  a  wrong  direction ;  as  the  business  of  our  es- 
tablishment is  both  complex  and  burdensome ;  and 
as  individuals,  even  of  the  most  public-spirited  de- 
scription are  generally  so  absorbed  in  their  private 
a£&irs,  as  to  want  that  leisure  for  public  service, 
that  is  requisite  for  our  purpose ;  it  is  incumbent  on 
us,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
public  business,  and  to  prepare,  before-hand,  the 
general  outlines  of  information  which  are  connect- 
ed with  the  management,  and  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  managers ;  and  to  print  and  distribute,  annu- 
ally, a  detailed  account  of  the  current  transactions 
of  the  year,  and  a  prospectus  of  the  leading  mea- 
sures that  are  proposed  to  be  adopted.  How  much 
this  would  simplify  our  system  of  management,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  In  order  that  all  the  members 
of  our  civil  body  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  full  extent  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy, 
and  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  duties  that 
may  be  required  of  them,  copies  of  these  might 
also  be  distributed  among  all  who  have  the  right 
to  the  privileges  of  our  community.  And  as  these 
various  accounts  and  statements  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, and  occasionally,  compared  together,  the  ' 
sheets  should  be  printed  and  thrown  off  in  tliat 
form  which  will  suit  best  for  being  bound  up  to- 
gether.    It  is  evident,  that  these  measures  serve 
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no  less  as  an  instrument  for  abridging  the  trouble^ 
and  facilitating  the  process  of  management,  than  as 
a  direct  check  upon  every  kind  and  degree  of  mis- 
management and  corruption. 

But  besides  this  powerful  medium  for  maintain- 
ing the  operation  of  the  general  system  of  man- 
agement, in  that  course,  which,  befits  the  circum- 
stances of  the  community;  another  powerful  agent 
is  obtained, "and  check  is  provided  by  having  the  mu- 
nicipal magistrates,  with  all  their  influence  and  au- 
thority annexed  to  our  system.  Tlie  honor,  respect, 
power,  and  dignity,  necessarily  connected  with  the 
magisterial  office,  must  give  a  new  impetus  and 
vigor  to  the  course  of  public  business.    It  will  be 
observed,  that  here,  as  in  the  former  particular,  we 
carry  this  advantage  much  farther  than  is  custom- 
ary in  some  cases.    The  magistracy  are  not  mere- 
ly appended  to,  or  connected*  with  our  system  of 
management,  they  are  incorporated  and  identified 
into  it.    Their  function^  pervade  all  its  duties,  and 
animate  all  its  measures.    Interestedness,  and  a  ge- 
neral feeling  for  the  good  of  the  community,  are 
regulated  and  invigorated  by  a  consciousness  of 
authority,  and  a  sense  of  dignity.     An  establish- 
ment thus  poised,  is  raised  above  the  ordinary  course 
of  civil  institutions ;  it  is  impressed  with  a  powerful 
movement,  which  disengages  it  from  trivial  and 
unprofitable  employment;  it  is  forced  along  in  that 
tract  wherein  the  public  good  is  to  be  found ;  and 
its  progress  is  both  powerful  and  secure. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  at  any  length  the 
operation  of  these  provisions,  or  to  give  any  de- 
tailed view  of  that  harmonious  and  vigorous  pro- 
gression, to  which,  in  their  joint  capacity,  they  are 
competent ;  it  is  evident,  that  both  in  their  sepa- 
rate and  in  their  conjunct  operation,  their  tendency 
is  to  promote  the  public  interests  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree ;  to  exclude  unnecessary  waste  of  the  public 
titne,  and  of  the  public  attention ;  to  expedite  and 
facilitate  the  general  course  of  business ;  to  expel 
callousness  and  morbidity,  selfishness  and  corrup- 
tion, from  the  general  system ;  and  to  induce  a 
general  power  and  efficacy  into  all  our  measures, 
sufficient  to  meet  every  emergency.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  system  evidently  requires  an  effi3rt ;  it 
cannot,  however,  be  very  arduous,  for  it  has  attend- 
ed every  similar  establishment ;  and  it  will  never 
require  to  be  repeated ;  for  a  system  of  this  kind, 
when  once  set  in  motion,  may  maintain  itself  invi- 
olate for  ages.  In  our  establishment,  so  great  and 
so  complex,  such  an  organization  is  indispensible  ; 
one  energetic,  yet  popular;  active  and  adroit,  yet 
dignified  and  authoritative;  possessing  central  pow- 
er to  exercise  the  suavity  of  a  friend,  the  paternal 
interposition  of  a  magistrate;  and  the  determined 
demeanour  of  a  patriotic  establishment;  one,  in  fine, 
which,  amidst  a  multitude  of  interests,  which  are 
every  instant  coming  in  contact  with  it,  amidst 
active  progression,  and  incessant  commotion,  can 
zealously  and  efiectually  interpose  its  voice  and  au- 
thority,  when  these  are  necessary  for  the  general 
good. 
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How  different  such  an  administration  must  be, 
from  that  of  these  loosely  connected  establishments, 
wherein  the  directors,  only  Jbalf  informed  of  their 
duty,  meet  more  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  fe- 
vorite  private  object,  than  for  seeking  after  the  good 
of  their  establishment,  any  person  may  judge. 
Tliese  personages,  drawn  together  by  very  diversi- 
fied motives,  influenced  by  different  views,  and 
generally  acting  ostensibly  towards  some  indefinite 
public  object,  while  they  are  privately  promoting 
some  personal  interest,  and  at  the  best  quite  callous 
as  to  their  duty,  serve  more  to  neutralize  each  oth- 
ers' fervor,  than  to  expedite  any  one  point  of  general 
concernment.  In  place  of  vindicating  and  secur- 
ing the  interests  committed  to  their  charge,  any 
public  spirit,  that  exists  among  them,  is  exhausted 
before  due  preparation  can  be  made  for  exercising 
it.  Frivolous  forms,  petty  arrangements  and  al- 
lotments of  duties,  made  to  subserve  private  views 
and  conveniencies,  occupy  their  attention,  and 
though  they  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  ex- 
quisitely busy,  the  public  business  is  permitted  to 
fritter  away  in  mutual  accommodations,  and  some- 
times to  moulder  into  notliing,  through  a  mere  inca- 
pacity of  acting  from  a  central  principle. 

That  such  gross  defalcation  of  public  duty  takes 
place,  but  seldom^  is  true,  and  the  reason  is  very 
obvious.  There  are  always  individuals  possessed 
of  influence,  sufficient  to  bend  the  general  course 
of  business  in  every  establishment  to  their  secret 
views.    These  men,  with  their  private,  find  it  very 
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easy  for  them  to  connect  public  business ;  and  to 
obtain  an  ascendancy  in  the  general  direction,  to 
which  their  colleagues  find  it  convenient  to  submit. ' 
In  the  present  state  of  society,  this  is  productive 
either  of  good  or  of  evil,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  of  those  who  are  thus  instal- 
led in  authority.  In  many  instances  it  is  highly 
advantageous,  and  serves  to  supply  the  want  of 
organic  power  in  the  municipal  body.  In  others, 
however,  it  is  no  less  hurtful,  and  the  dread  of  these 
still  greater  evils,  which  are  inseparable  from  half- 
organized  establishments,  frequently  induces  even 
the  most  patriotic  and  public-spirited,  to  succumb  to 
these  arrangements,  and  to  content  themselves  with 
assuaging  obvious  misqhief,  and  advancing  obvious 
good,  in  so  far  as  those  are  within  their  reach,  least, 
in  an  attempt  to  extirpate  radical  errors,  they  should 
endanger  the  whole  establishment. 

If  municipal  and  magisterial  deputies,  are  that 
kind  of  public  agents,  who,  of  all  others,  are  best 
qualified  for  conducting  the  leading  departments 
of  public  business  j  and  if  the  conjunction  of  popular 
with  civil  influence  be  necessary,  for  preserving  our 
great  concerns  in  that  tract,  wherein  the  highest 
general  advantage  is  to  be  found,  (and  who,  that 
seriously  weighs  the  matter,  can  entertain  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject  ?)  what  shall  we  say  of  those, 
,who,  under  the  terror  of  political  convulsion,  turn 
away  from  every  discussion  that  has  a  tendency  to 
introduce  into  public  bodies  a  principle  of  re-: 
novation,  as  instinctively  as  they  would  from  thg 
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hissings  of  a  serpent.  Such  people  have  no  objec- 
tion to  lend  their  assistance  in  beating  down  those 
civil  institutions,  by  which  their  local  advantages 
are  maintained,  and  to  contribute  in  adding  load 
upon  load  to  those  burdens  with  which  the  most 
honorable  class  of  the  community  ^re  encumbered ; 
and,  as  if  they  could  be  excessively  loyal  to  the 
state,  while  they  are  vilifying  its  most  noble  insti- 
tutions, to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their  per- 
sonal wealth  and  influence  into  the  hands  of  thosfe, 
whose  business  it  is  to  degrade,  and  to  overthrow 
those  civil  powers,  in  whose  support  they  are  most 
directly  interested.  No  one  can  question  the  loy- 
alty and  integrity  of  these  public-spirited  indi- 
viduals in  their  general  deportment,  but  surely  any 
one  who  is  sensible  of  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  well-conducted  local  establishments 
may  fairly  impugn  their  consistency  and  modera- 
tion; the  more  especially,  when  it  is  universally 
admitted,  that  these  very  individuals  might,  if  they 
chose  to  accept  of  their  share  of  the  necessary  bur- 
dens of  the  magistracy,  participate,  in  an  ample 
manner,  in  all  those  advantages  for  which  they,  in 
in  this  indirect  manner,  contend ;  and  might  obtain 
an  influence,  which  they  could  exercise  not  merely 
with  regularity  and  full  effect,  but  with  every  ad- 
vantage necessarily  attendant  on  high  rank,  conjoin- 
ed with  inviolable  authority* 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  subject,  without  tak- 
ing  some  farther  notice  of  the  turn  of  mind  above 
depicted,  which  is  so  common  in  this  community, 
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and  which,  in  many  instances,  has  been  so  subver- 
sive of  its  best  interests.  It  may  be  proper  in  the 
first  place,  to  notice,  briefly,  that  now-a-days  every 
person,  even  the  most  profligate,  has  learned  to 
dread  and  detest  political  convulsions ;  that  muni- 
cipal improvements  are  not  only  fully  recognized, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  thorough  and  complete  expe- 
rience of  the  advantages  which  they  are  capable  of 
bestowing,  but  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  state 
presses  them  down  into  their  proper  place,  and 
that  the  voice  of  public  indignation  is  ready,  in  an 
instant,  to  level  their  presumption,  in  case  attempts 
should  be  made  to  lead  them  out  of  their  proper 
station  ^  that  the  mere  object  of  all  municipal  re- 
forms is  to  transfer  the  exercise  of  subordinate 
power,  the  common  privilege  of  all,  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  the  deepest  and  the  most  indis- 
putable interest  in  executing  every  part  of  the  of- 
fice in  the  best  manner  possible ;  and  that,  unlike 
those  who  scramble  for  places  of  high  trust  and  ad- 
vantage, municipal  officers  can  scarcely,  by  means 
of  the  utmost  perversion  of  trust,  gain  as  much  as 
they,  in  their  social  and  family  capacities,  must  lose 
by  the  smallest  act.  of  tergiversation. 

It  may  be  next  remarked,  that  pubMc  establish- 
lishments,  when  well  constituted,  and  well  managed, 
are  not  only  universal  andindispensible  instruments 
in  the  process  of  administering  to  all  our  wants,  per- 
sonal, local,  and  rational,  as  already  illustrated;  but 
that  they  are  the  surest  pledges  a  government  can 
have  for  the  faithful  adherence  of  all  its  depcn- 
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dents.    They  do  not  merely  press  directly  and  in- 
cessantly  on  every  point  of  general  improvement, 
and  bear  up  steadily  that  arm,  which  represents 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  in  all  its  various 
ramifications ;  but  they  constitute  a  basis  of  security, 
on  which  both  governors  and  governed  may  rest, 
with  the  most  perfect  safety,  their  claims  upon 
each  other.     We  all  know  how  many  brave  and 
effectual  stands  have  been,  in  former  ages,  made  by 
corporations  against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
princes,  and  turbulent  barons.      We  now  know, 
that  under  the  severest  struggles  of  national  contri- 
bution, those  great  bonds  of  general  union  must, 
for  the  good  of  all  parties,  remain  unaffected.     Iif 
any  of  our  general  exactions  should  penetrate  into 
these   marrow-bones  of  the  body-politic,    decay 
would  at  once  succeed,  which,  if  at  all  retrievable, 
would  induce  torpor  for  ages,  in  the  most  essential, 
parts  of  our  system.    Those  piles  of  industry  which 
they  supported,  and  those  aggregations  of  wealth 
and  talent  which  they  connected  together,  may,  in 
the  mean  time,  either  have  perished  or  have  left 
the  country;  and  improvement  thus  cut  short  in  its 
progress,  may  be  entirely  superceded,  and  spring  up, 
with  such  luxuriance,  under  a  more  favourable  sky, 
as  to  place  all  hopes  of  its  re-appearance  amongst 
us  for  ever  out  of  view.    It  is  only  under  a  paternal 
protecting  hand,  that  those   invaluaible  establish- 
ments can  flourish  ;  under  every  situation  of  pub- 
lic affairs  they  can,  when  thus  protected,  produce 
fruits  conducive  to  the  public  welfare ;  they  are  the 
constant  preludes  and  concomitants  of  a  vijE^tupUvS 
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government,  and  of  a  loyal  people ;  and  amidst 
every  turn  of  public  affairs,  they  support  the 
public  mind,  and  maintain  the  vigor  of  those  ope- 
rations which  its  circumstances  require. 

If  these  considerations  are  duly  weighed  by 
those,  whose  wealth  and  rank  in  society  give  them 
a  claim  for  influencing  the  general  course  of  indus- 
try, they  will  dispose  them  to  prosecute  those 
peculiar  views  of  general  improvement  which  they 
have  adopted,  in  that  tract,  which  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country  have  prepared  for  their  service. 
By  so  doing,  they  may  find  themselves  placed  along- 
side of  men,  who  are  sometimes  sneeringly  desig- 
nated time-servers,  and  place-hunters,  the  cham- 
pions of  rank  and  office.  Let  them  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  precisely  that  situation  which  is 
most  fitted  for  real  utility,  and  that  to  obtain  as 
colleagues  for  the  execution  of  their  projects,  men 
who  have  been  habituated  to  business,  and  who  can 
be  influenced  by  motives  which  display,  not  the  vi- 
rulence, but  the  suavity  of  human  nature,  is  no 
small  acquisition.  It  is,  by  such  means,  that  our 
most  illustrious  characters  have  achieved  their 
highest  deeds,  and  greatest  exploits.  These  indus- 
trious personages  may  not  be  precisely  that  class 
of  people,  which,  if  a  choice  was  to  be  made,  would 
deserve  the  preference  j  but  they  are  men,  alike 
different  from  those,  who,  buoyed  up  by  the  pomp 
of  their  stations,  dazzle  merely  by  their  insignifi- 
cancy,  and  from  those,  who,  corroded  by  malice,  or 
goaded  on  by  insatiable  desires,  have  never  yet 
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learned  the  art  of  making  themselves  either  useful 
or  agreeable.  Men  accustomed  to  office,  are,  not  in- 
deed the  least  likely  to  give  trouble  or  uneasiness  in 
carrying  forward  practicable  projects  of  ameliora- 
tion ;  but  it  is  with  those  violent  and  presumptu- 
ous spirits,  who,  unaccustomed  to  realities,  are  per- 
petually magnifying  and  aggravating  those  flimsy 
peculiarities,  which,  having  tickled  their  imagina- 
tions, have  raised  in  their  minds  an  infuriate  ardor, 
which  no  ordinary  gratification  can  meet  and  sa- 
tisfy, that  our  chief  trouble  always  is  found. 

If  those,  to  whom  these  hints  are  applicable, 
would  pause  a  little,  and  regard  with  due  attention 
the  high  duties  to  which  their  influence  is  compe- 
tent ;  the  value  of  the  acquisitions  it  could  secure, 
of  the  dangers  it  could  obviate,  of  the  oppressions 
it  could  mitigate,  of  the  schemes  of  improvement 
it  could  extend  and  accelerate,  and  of  the  high 
countenance  it  would  afibrd  to  those  who  require 
such  favor ;  most  assuredly  they  would  not  grudge 
the  trifling  personal  sacrifices  which  they  are  now 
called  on  to  make  on  that  account.  Experience  has 
evinced  the  necessity  of  skill  in  every  enterprise, 
and  the  danger  which  factious  men,  unskilled  in 
the  detail  of  business,  when  yoked  together  in  appli- 
cation to  minute  affairs,  mutually  ingender.  The 
methods — ^by  which  success  has  been  secured  to  the 
steady,  resolute,  character,  which,  conscious  of  its 
security,  remains  unawed  by  difficulties,  and  unin- 
timidated  by  obstacles  and  opposition,  and  which, 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  its  duties,  and  the  pau- 
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city  of  its  means,  can  alike  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
moderate,  and  assuage  the  presumption  of  the  au- 
dacious— ^has  also  been  fiilly  exhibited  before  our 
eyes  in  many  high  examples.  While  these  consid- 
erations encourage  the  culture  of  patriotic  virtues, 
they  communicate  awful  instruction  in  the  exercise 
of  them. 

Having  now  exhibited  the  principles  upon  which 
the  fundamental  part  of  this  project  rests,  and  also 
those  upon  which  the  general  system  of  manage- 
ment, under  which  its  affairs  must  be  conducted  are 
founded ;  and  having  carried  these  principles  for- 
ward into  that  state  of  advancement,  wherein  they 
may,  with  full  effect,  be  regularly  exercised,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  take  up  those  objects  apart,  upon  which 
our  attainments  may  with  most  advantage  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  last  part  of  this  treatise  introduces  into  our 
notice  one  of  these  objects — a  Grand  Academy.  Tliis 
is  one,  which  of  all  others,  is  the  most  deserving  of 
the  regard  of  a  great  and  respectable  community, 
placed  in  circumstances  at  once  arduous  and  com- 
manding. The  plan  of  this  academy  is  sketched  out 
at  such  full  length  in  its  proper  place,  that  little 
more  is  necessary  than  to  exhibit  the  principles 
and  maxims  which  enter  into  its  constitution. 

It  is  proper  to  premise,  that  the  great  design  of 
this  academical  institution  is  not  limited  to  com- 
municating  scientific  instruction ;  it  extends  much 
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farther ;  its  object  is  to  bring  forward  the  whole 
moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  powers  of  man  si- 
multaneously ;  to  imbue  these  with  all  those  qualities 
which  are  deserving  of  the  regard  of  a  Christian 
and  enlightened  community,  and  so  to  exercise 
their  vigor  and  capacity,  that  the  highest  attainable 
pitch  of  perfection  and  energy  may  be  fixed  in  each 
individual  character  that  passes  its  courses. 

The  range  of  scientific  instruction,  which  is  laid 
down  in  the  following  plan,  comprehends  all  the 
most  useful  and  important  parts  of  human  know- 
ledge. Courses  of  initiatory,  eruditory,  mathemati- 
cal, chemical,  and  philosophical  tuition  are  speci- 
ally provided  for,  and  the  process  of  tuition  neces- 
sary in  each  of  them  is  minutely  delineated.  The 
lingual  department  is  taken  up  at  full  length,  and  a 
mode  of  teaching  every  language,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, eastern  and  western,  of  every  character  and 
idiom,  which  greatly  simplifies  the  whole  procedure, 
is  sketched  out  at  full  length ;  and  its  principles  are 
illustrated  in  a  way  at  once  new  and  highly  per- 
spicuous. Rules  for  extending  these  branches  of 
instruction  into  every  department  of  science,  are 
also  unfolded,  and  exhibited  in  various  lights.  The 
plan  laid  down  is  calculated  for  one  third,  or  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Glasgow.  But,  mutatis 
mutandis^  it  may  be  extended  or  limited  as  circum- 
stances  require. 

All  these  branches  of  education  are  examined^ 
at  full  length,  in  their  proper  order  j  and  the  prin» 
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ciples  and  method  proposed  for  every  course,  (all  of 
which  are  highly  improved)  are  applied  with  the 
greatest  aptitude  and  minuteness  to  each  different 
branch;  each  principle  and  method  being  explained 
and  illustrated,  according  as  it  is  introduced  into  the 
system.  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  suggested  to  the  au- 
thor, the  basis  of  these  improvements.  But  to  the 
ideas  of  that  Gentleman,  the  author  has  given  an 
extension  and  a  power,  of  which  he  himself  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware.  To  these  also,  certain  other 
principles  are  superadded ;  and  the  whole  plan  is 
set  forth,  and  elucidated,  in  that  view,  which  the  be- 
nevolent Christian  must  at  once  apprpve  of,  and 
sanction.  Though  every  branch  of  education,  is,  in 
its  own  place,  considered  with  minute  attention ; 
and  these  improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
delineated,  and  applied  in  their  proper  order,  yet 
until  the  great,  leading  ideas,  which  pervade  the 
whole  system,  be  developed  and  expounded,  its  real 
xnerits  as  a  complete  system  of  tuition  cannot  be 
understood.  These,  therefore,  the  author  proceeds 
oow  to  exhibit. 

The  first  peculiarity  in  our  plan,  that  deserves 
regard,  is  the  sedulous  deference  that  is  paid  to 
those  high  and  distinguished  privileges,  which  as  a 
free  civilized  Christian  community  we  enjoy.  Up- 
on those,  as  upon  a  well  tried  foundation,  the  su- 
perstructure is  rested.  Into  this  superstructure, 
all  these  peculiar  advantages,  which  more  particu- 
larly characterise  this  portion  of  the  united  king- 
dom, are  incorporated  ;  by  this  means,  the  author 
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has  found  hilnself  able  to  push  forward  his  general 
system,  into  the  most  dignified  and  important  bran- 
ches of  human  knowledge,  with  very  gteat  ease  and 
confidence ;  availing  himself,  as  he  goes  along,  of 
every  improvement,  in  every  department  of  civil 
life,  that  can  serve  to  promote  his  great  object. 

The  nascent  state  of  our  common  interests  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  explain,  and  to  apply  to  our 
circumstances,  certain  parts  of  our  national  ecclesi- 
astical establishment.  In  doing  this,  three  difler- 
ent  branches  of  general  improvement  are  laid  open 
for  our  careful  examination,  all  of  which,  proceed 
upon  the  ground,  and  are  illustrative,  of  the  vast 
importance  of  this  establishment  to  our  national 
welfare ;  and  all  of  which,  tend  alike  to  evince  the 
necessity  of  religious  principles,  even  in  a  moral 
and  civil  point  of  view,  both  to  those  who  are  young, 
and  to  those  who  are  of  maturer  age,  and  to  unfold 
their  operation  on  human  afiairs  in  a  progressive 
state  of  society ;  the  circumstances  and  privileges 
of  our  community,  rendering  such  expositions, 
interesting  to  those  who  take  that  concern  in  its 
welfare,  which  we  have  pre-supposed. 

The  first  of  these  branches  of  improvement,  con- 
sists in  increasing  the  number  of  our  elders,  a  de- 
scription of  the  community,  who  necessarily  pos- 
sess a  suasive  influence  within  certain  precincts, 
contiguous  to  their  residence,  of  a  nature  which 
renders  them  capable  of  discharging  high  duties,  for 
which  no  other  class  is  competent,  and  in  proper- 
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tioning  them  to  the  present  state  of  the  country,  in- 
creased  in  corraption,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  po- 
pulation, '  as  it  truly  is.  This  office  is  so  well  un- 
derstood, as  to  render  any  illustration  of  its  poten- 
cy as  a  measure,  for  restraining  corruption  and 
immorality,  and  for  giving  to  piety  and  sound  prin- 
ciples, an  invaluable  protection  altogether  unneces- 
sary. Its  importance  also  as  a  primary  step,  in  the 
course  of  improving  the  circumstances  of  the  young, 
is  no  less  evident.  The  efficacy  of  such  a  general 
and  incessant  curb  on  that  licenciousness,  which  ne- 
cessarily attends  a  profusion  of  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, is  exhibited  at  full  length,  in  the  course  of 
the  treatise. 

Thb  second  branch  of  improvement,  in  this  ge- 
neral department,  takes  its  rise,  from  following,  at 
still  farther  length,  the  same  principle  of  deference 
to  our  church  establishment.  It  consists  in  mould- 
ing the  precincts,  and  the  circumstances  of  our 
own  parochial  establishment,  in  correspondence 
with  this  course  of  improvement.  The  whole  bar- 
ony ,of  which  the  greatest  part  is  unitcji  to  Govan 
parish,  is  detached,  and  formed  into  one  parish,  by 
incorporating  the  whole  into  theold  parish,  encreas- 
ing  our  churches  and  pastors,  and  fitting  their  allot- 
ments of  duty,  to  the  character  and  situation,  both 
of  the  pastors  and  of  the  parishioners.  This  is  effect- 
ed by  a  plan^  at  once  simple  and  powerful  in  its  ope- 
ration. The  pastors  are  supported  and  elected  by 
the  whole  parish ;  the  whole  parish,  theretbre,  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  talents  and 
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endowments  of  each  pastor.  But  this  cannot  be 
enjoyed  for  more  than  one  half  of  each  Lord's  dayj 
the  special  allotment  of  the  parish  belonging  to 
each  pastor,  enjoying  every  other  benefit,  to  which 
the  powers  of  its  proper  pastor  are  competent. 

The  last  improvement,  which  is  of  a  more  gene- 
ral nature,  springs  from  the  same  stem^^— a  high  re- 
gard for  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  more  seri- 
ous avocations  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  Its  object 
is  to  place  the  discipline  of  the  general  establish- 
ment upon  that  footing,  which  the  advancing,  yet, 
corrupting  state  of  the  country  requires.  This  is 
most  distinctly  explained  in  a  note  near  the  end  of 
the  treatise.  Mild  and  charitable  in  its  principle, 
but  severe  and  impartial  in  its  operation,  must 
that  discipline  be,  on  which,  such  important  conse- 
quences depend.  Its  tendency  must  be  to  raise 
the  pastoral  character  and  pastoral  office,  and  to 
give  to  both,  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real,  and  a  power- 
ful efficacy  on  the  minds  and  temper  of  the  people. 
These  three  branches  of  improvement,  are  all  com- 
pletely interwoven  with  the  broad  principles  on 
which  our  system  of  education  is  founded.  And 
in  proposing  therti,  the  author  conceives,  that  he 
merely  expresses  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, to  which  he  belongs. 

The  second  peculiarity,  that  distinguishes  our 
system  of  education,  is  the  vast  increase  of  dignity 
and  emolument,  which  is  attached  to  the  precepto- 
rial office.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  ob- 
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ject,  every  way  so  desirable,  can  be  effected.     The 
first  of  these,  is,  by  direct  communication  of  honor 
and  income,  from  the  public  stock.    This,  however, 
must  be  limited  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
for  good  reasons,  is  always  sparingly  resorted  to. 
The  other  way  of  effecting  this  object,  is  by  aug- 
menting the  returns  exigible  for  their  services. 
Reasons,  no  less  substantial,  have  heretofore,  set 
narrow  bounds  to  the  advantage  of  this  resource. 
'  At  length,  howeverj^  the  discoveries  of  Mr  Lancas- 
ter, having  enabled  one  preceptor,  to  do  the  of- 
fice of  several,  this  important  office  has  obtained 
so  decided  an  advantage,  in  the  great  scale  of  na- 
tional respectability,  that  while  the  preceptor  can 
be  more  amply  honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  la- 
bors, the  proteges  of  the  young,  can  obtain  the 
benefit  of  them,  on  much  easier  conditions. 

It  is  true,  the  great  object  of  Mr  Lancaster's  im- 
provements, is  not  so  much  to  raise  the  precepto- 
rial character,  as  to  render  education  more  acces- 
sible to  the  poor  and  to  the  indigent.    In  this  view, 
Mr  Lancaster  is  well  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen.    But  he  has  evidently 
stopped  short  in  his  improvements  too  soon.    How- 
ever well  conceived  his  system  may  be,  unless  a 
plan  is  laid  down,  which  can  secure  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  intelligent  and    able   preceptors,    his 
scheme  must  remain  imperfect,  and  unstable,  ex- 
posed to  every  contingency  incident  to  improvi- 
dence.    These  defects  the  author  conceives  that 
he  has  remedied,  by  instituting  a  grand  academical 
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foundation,  in  which  a  thorough  digest  of  all  his 
principles  are  contained.  The  ricb  communicate  of 
their  good  things  to  the  poor, .without  in  any  respect 
substracting  from  their  own  means ;  the  same  pre- 
ceptors, school-room,  and  other  advantages,  which 
are  provided  for  tliem,  being,  when  otherwise  un- 
occupied, thrown  open  for  the  service  of  the  more 
dependent.  Each  class  is,  by  this  means,  thorough- 
ly educated,  and  enjoys  every  advantage  of  a  com- 
pletely digested  course  of  exercises ;  and  each  con- 
tributes that  quota  towards  the  support  of  an  institu- 
tion, wherein  all  those  advantages  are  concentrated, 
which  is  proportioned  to  its  circumstances.  This 
vast  accession  of  honor  and  emolument  thus  se- 
cured to  the  preceptor,  is  augmented  by  two  dis- 
tinct provisions,  both  of  which  raise  his  sentiments 
and  character,  above  the  rank  of  menial  servants. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  whole  income  of  the 
whole  establishment  goes  into,  our  common  stock, 
from  whence  each  preceptor  receives  again  his  allot- 
ment ;  thereby  rendering  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
a  point  of  honor,  connected  with  a  sense  of  interest 
which  his  absolute  dependence  on  the  success  of 
the  whole  establishment  ijecessarily  excites.  The 
second  gives  a  scope  ^to  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple, at  once  salutary  and  powerful.  The  privi- 
lege of  nominating  to  vacant  preceptorships  is  com- 
municated to  each  preceptor,  in  that  moderated 
form,  which  must  give  to  this  provision,  its  highest 
power.  These  advantages  arc  secured  by  a  suita- 
ble discipHne  and  censorship,  and  they  cannot  but 
raise  the  office,  and  the  sense  of  dignity  in  all  who 
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are  connected  with  it ;  at  the  same  time  giving 
to  each  individual  preceptor,  an  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  scholars,  vastly  superior  to  any  thing 
that  can  arise  from  mere  selfish  emolument.  And 
while  the  Conviction  of  this,  must  raise  his  charac- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  all,  it  must  also  enable  him  to 
advance  and  support,  without  fear  or  embarras- 
ment,  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  institution, 
call  into  full  exercise,  every  talent  and  endowment 
of  which  he  is  possessed,  and  place  these  fully  at 
the  service  of  each  student. 

The  third  peculiarity,  in  our  institution,  is  its 
anxious  solicitude  for  communicating  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  blessings  of  education  to  each  indivi- 
dual scholar.  Many  people  regard  Mr  Lancaster's 
plan  merely  as  a  scheme,  for  bringing  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  helpless  part  of  the  community, 
the  attainment  of  the  first  elements  of  education. 
In  so  far,  as  this  advantage  enables  and  disposes 
the  poor,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  invaluable  pri- 
vilege, Mr  Lancaster's  scheme  eminently  befits 
their  circumstances.  This,  however,  is  but  a  nar- 
row viev/  of  the  operation  of  his  system.  This 
Christian  philosopher  appears  to  have  studied 
deeply  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  children. 
With  that  intuitive  vigor,  which  distinguishes  the 
clear  head  and  the  strong  mind,  he  has  seized  these 
leading  fibres,  by  which  their  tender,  yet  impetuous 
powers  can  be  set  in  motion.  These  he  has  learned 
to  manage,  regulate,  and  mould  so  liappily  and  so 
steadily,  as  to  bestow  an  effect,  an  mterest,  and  a 
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delightful  success  on  his  system  of  education,  which 
was  never  attained  by  any  other.  An  employment 
usually  reckoned  intolerably  irksome  and  dry,  he 
has  imbued  with  life  and  joy.  He  carries  along  with 
him,  in  all  his  measures,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
the  profligate,  as  well  as  the  discreet.  The  vast 
numbers  of  poor,  who  can,  by  denying  themselves 
some  indulgences  which  do  them  little  good,  pro- 
cure the  first  principles  of  education  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  who  yet  prefer  to  nurse  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  offspring,  base  and  vicious  habits,  is 
well  known.  Many  of  these,  however,  have,  at 
length,  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  excited  by  Mr 
Lancaster's  plan,  been  drawn  by  the  silken  cord  of 
merciful  emulation  into  the  paths  of  their  duty,  and 
now  display  ample  proofs  of  the  power,  and  eflSca- 
•cy  of  his  system,  both  on  themselves  and  on  their 
offspring.  A  task,  however,  far  more  arduous  than 
even  this  remains  for  us  to  provide  for — it  is  that 
of  rendering  these  principles  universal  in  their  ap- 
plication, carrying  forward  them  into  the  higher 
departments  of  science  and  improvement,  giving 
them  systematic  energy  and  radical  strength,  and 
so  fitting  them  for  diffiising  universally  the  highest 
lustre  upon  the  human  character. 

These  attainments,  it  is  the  business  of  our  general 
plan  to  procure  and  perpetuate.  A  long  thorough- 
ly digested  series  of  exercises  is  supported  by  a  pro- 
gression of  improvements,  conducted  under  a  num- 
ber of  preceptors,  all  eminently  qualified  for  com- 
municating that  portion  of  instruction,  which  is  al- 
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lotted  to  their  share.  The  labors  of  these  precep- 
tors, are  so  systematically  arranged  and  so  harmo* 
neously  constituted  as  to  press  forward  powerfully 
each  student,  according  as  he  is  fitted  and  prepared 
for  farther  progression.  There  can  be  no  inter- 
ruption to  this  procedure  from  the  selfish  views  of 
any  preceptor ;  for  neither  his  character  nor  emo- 
luments rest  on  the  principles  of  piece-work,  as 
labor  is  designated  which  is  measured  by  the  bu- 
siness performed.  On  the  contrary,  as  his  honor  and 
advantage  lie  in  giving  the  highest  effect  and  lustre 
to  the  whole  aggregate  process  of  tuition ;  as  his 
spirit  and  independence  rested  on  more  solid  prin- 
ciples,  are  upheld  by  motives  of  the  noblest  kind, 
which  dispose  him  to  seek  steadily  the  highest  good 
of  his  disciplcB,  and  through  this  mean,  the  great- 
est welfare  of  the  institution  to  which  he  is  attach- 
ed ;  so  students  under  such  auspices,  cannot  but 
attain  great  proficiency ;  their  views  and  sentiments 
must  take  a  corresponding  bias  with  that  of  their 
teachers ;  and  by  displaying  to  parents  and  others, 
the  variety  and  extent  of  their  attainments,  dressed 
in  those  attracting  and  fascinating  charms,  which 
youthful  ardor,  improved  and  delighted,  never  fails 
to  exhibit — the  advantages  of  mentaj  attainments 
will,  by  their  means,  as  well  as  by  their  master's, 
be  unfolded,  admired,  diffused,  and  perpetuated 
through  the  widest  possible  circle. 

The  fourth  peculiarity  of  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, consists  in  its  studied  conformity  to  the  attain- 
ments, circumstances,  and  general  prospects  of  our 
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cduntrymen.  It  is  not  merely  a  display  of  highly 
finished  erudition ;  it  is  a  full  course  of  improve- 
ment, taken  up  at  that  point  on  which  the  footsteps 
of  this  community  are  already  firmly  fixed.  Cir- 
cumstances, situation,  and  habitude,  have  given  us 
a  stable  foundation ;  but  there  are  attainments  to 
which  our  powers  and  progress  are  not  fiilly  com- 
mensurate, which  by  means  of  this  institution  are 
attracted  into,  and  fixed  within  the  range  of,  our 
general  system  of  progressive  improvement.  Our 
manufacturers,  our  merchants,  our  philosophers,  the 
true  philanthropist,  and  the  pious  christian,  will 
each  find  an  amplitude  given  to  their  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, formerly  unthought  of,  new  fields  for  researches, 
and  new  methods  for  pursuing  these,  all  brought 
within  their  reach.  These  advantages  are  redoubled 
by  the  anxious  provisions  that  are  made  for  giving 
to  the  whole  of  this  ameliorating  process,  and  of 
the  advantages  connected  with  it,  that  extended 
and  energetic  operation,  which  befits  every  descrip- 
tion of  capacity  and  disposition,  a  measure  which 
is  indispensible,  where  the  object  is  to  render  the 
courses  as  universally  successful  as  possible.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
system.  In  general,  the  improvement  and  high 
proficiency  of  a  few  favourite  scholars  are  held  to 
compensate  for  the  imperfections  of  tlie  rest.  How 
feeble  must  our  progress  in  improvement  have  been, 
if  mankind  at  large  had  implicitly  depended  for 
their  intellectual  advantages  upon  such  school  edu- 
cation ? 
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The  fifth  general  peculiarity  attending  our  sys- 
tem, to  be  now  noticed,  is,  the  ample  provision  for 
rational  recreation  and  bodily  exercise  that  is  made. 
Care  is  taken  that  the  sacred  day  allotted  to  high 
mental  exercises,  and  cordial  domestic  enjoyment, 
be  fully  respected.  But  besides  this,  a  sufficiency 
of  time  is  secured  for  those  lively  exercitations, 
wherein  the  corporeal  powers  and  faculties  are  un- 
folded and  augmented.  It  is  not  attempted  to  lay 
down  forms  and  rules,  by  which  the  nerves  may  be 
braced,  and  the  loins  and  sinews  invigorated  :  the 
sweet  balm  of  joyous  health,  which  ia  exuded  from 
conscious  freedom,  would  be  lost  amidst  such  pe- 
dagogical trammels.  Ample  space,  and  abundant 
opportunity  and  convenience  are  placed  within  the 
power  of  the  scholar.  Care  is  taken,  that  those  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  absorbed  into  the  train  of  school 
exercises;  and  it  is  expected,  that  the  occasions 
thus  given  will  be  improved,  according  as  the  char-, 
acter  and  disposition  of  the  pupil,  and  the  sagacity 
and  circumstances  of  the  parent  and  guardian,  shall 
spontaneously  prescribe. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  which  shall  here  be 
only  noticed.  It  is  that  of  rendering  the  whole 
process  of  tuition  familiar  to  the  mind,  by  means  of 
subjects  and  exercises,  as  mechanical  and  palpable 
as  possible,  and  as  conducive  to  experimental  and 
practical  construction,  as  circumstances  will  admit 
of.  This  peculiarity,  which  enters  now-a-days  into 
every  well-digested  course  of  instruction,  forins  a 
leading  principle  with  Mr  Lancaster.     In  no  case, 
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however,  it  is  apprehended,  has  it  been  more  ex- 
tensively and  momentuously*  employed,  than  in  the 
course  now  to  be  illustrated.  Indeed,  sensible  il- 
lustration is  so  necessary  to  facilitate  every  thing, 
wherein  the  operation  of  memory  is  indispensible, 
that  the  whole  structure  of  human  society  seems 
to  be  formed  upon  this,  as  a  radical  axiom,  or  first 
principle  which  is  indisputable. 

In   common  with   Mr  Lancaster,  our  plan  is 
thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  principles  of  economy 
and  high  order,  completely  digested  and  consoli- 
dated.    These  principles,  which  this  gentleman  has 
so  succesfully  applied  to  the  initiatory  parts  of  edu- 
cation, we  have  carried  along  with  us,  in  a  moder- 
ated form,  through  every  ramification  of  science. 
Nor  is  this  all.     Amidst  these,  a  grand  principle, 
of  high  import  in  this  view,  is  introduced.     By  the 
general  plan,  every  department  of  the  whole  system 
of  tuition,  after  the  primaiy  branches  are  surpassed, 
is  thrown  wide  open  to  every  student ;  so  that  every 
scholar,  at  every  instant,  has  unbounded  access  to 
all  the  advantages  of  our  institution  ;  subject  only 
to  those  salutary  restraints,  which  a  regard  to  his 
own  improvement,  and  that  of  his  fellow-students, 
render  obviously  necessary.     These  different  de- 
partments are  so  calculated  for  producing  this  great 
object,  that  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  proficiency 
may  be  attained  in  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  also  in   chemical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  within  the  space  of  one  year,  and  for  the 
jgiim  of  three  guineas,  by  any  person  of  a  very  alert 
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turn  of  mind,  who  has  undergone  the  previous  dis- 
cipline of  our  courses.  In  other  departments  of 
science,  the  same  principles  equally  hold  good. 

Haying  now  exhibited  these  general  principles, 
which  are  peculiar  to  our  academical  system,  and 
which  pervade  all  its  parts,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
imfold  those  which  serve  to  characterize  the  modes 
by  which  the  advantages  of  this  system  are  com- 
municated.  In  the  subsequent  treatise,  these  are 
in  their  regular  course  taken  up,  and  in  some  de- 
gree elucidated,  but  many  of  those  more  general 
ideas  which  were  then  but  incidentally  noticed,  re- 
quire a  more  systematic  exposition. 

The  wonderful  economy  and  regularity,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  process  of  education, 
by  the  improvements  of  Mr  Lancaster,  has  led  many 
people  to  imagine,  that  the  great  merit  of  his 
scheme,  lies  in  those  very  peculiar  methods  by 
which  this  economy  and  regularity  are  maintained, 
and  to  measure  his  claim  on  the  public  regard,  by 
the  originality  and  efficacy  of  these  methods.  This, 
however,  is  a  most  unfair  and  contracted  view  of 
the  question.  The  merit  both  of  Mr  Lancaster, 
and  of  his  plan,  rests  on  a  much  nobler  foundation. 
Perceiving  with  feelings,  of  the  most  benignant  na- 
ture,  the  helpless  state  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
their  proneness  to  vice,  and  the  misery  which  at- 
tends their  condition  ;  and  remarking,  with  deep 
concern,  that  unnatural  connection  which  subsists 
betwixt  incessant  powerful  industry  in  the  commu- 
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Hity,  and  abject  wretchedness  amongst  the  most 
industrious  part  of  it ;  he  seems  to  have  been  seized 
with  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  reforming  these  misfor- 
tunes. He  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
heart  of  tlie  parent,  struggling,  betwixt  afiection 
for  his  children,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
their  and  his  own  wants.  He  knew  that  the  in- 
genuity  of  the  country,  overstretched  in  procuring 
those  supplies  which  its  circumstances  required, 
could  not  be  refrained  from  embracing-  the  adv2»i- 
tage  which  the  power  of  occupying,  usefully,  such 
an  immense  expanse  of  its  productive  capabilities, 
as  the  active  fibres  of  its  future  hopes  now  present- 
ed for  its  acceptance.  He  saw,  also,  that  in  the 
contest  betwixt  sympathy,  necessity,  and  conveni- 
ence, the  voice  and  claims  of  the  helpless  inno- 
cents, were  about  to  be  drowned  by  the  clamors  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

A  PERSON  in  his  situation,  with  such  feelings,  dis- 
positions, and  experience,  could  not  but  eagerly 
strike  out  into  any  tract  of  that  seemed  to  promise 
him  success.  In  the  attempt  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make,  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  these  suf- 
ferers,  he  accordingly  made  many  efforts  which 
were  often  vain  and  fruitless.  After  a  multitude  of 
experiments,  a  plan  at  length  catched  his  attention, 
by  which  all  these  jarring  elements  could  be  recon- 
ciled and  united.  Tliis  plan  harmonized  with  that 
thorough  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject  that  engaged  his  attention,  with  that  full  expe- 
rience of  the  tenderness,  pliability,  and  instinctive 
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energy  of  the  human  character,  in  the  early  periods 
of  our  existence,  and  of  its  vast  capacity  for  im- 
provement,  expansion,  and  high  enjoyment:  and 
it  was  grateful  to  those  fascinating  and  delightful 
sensations,  which  a  consciousness  of  the  power  of 
producing  such  happy  effects,  excited  in  his  mind. 
These  things,  together  with  a  habit  derived  from 
an  innate  superiority  of  mind,  of  influencing  with 
power  and  effect  those  fine  springs  of  action,  which 
command  the  youthful  breast,  and  conduct  its  foot- 
steps over  the  thorny  paths  of  instructive  improve- 
ment, have  gradually  enabled  him  to  bring  forward 
that  system  of  tuition,  which  now  so  deservedly  at- 
tracts our  regard;  and,  in  his  progress,  to  burst  asun- 
der those  bands,  by  which  monkish  ignorance  and 
inaction  had  so  long  fettered  the  advancement  of 
systematic  education.  In  the  end,  he  has  not  only 
atchieved  the  primary  object  which  engaged  his  at- 
tention, embarked  the  cause  of  the  young,  their  pa- 
rents and  employers,  in  the  same  undertaking,  but 
he  has  introduced  into  notice,  a  system  which  must 
extend  its  ameliorating  influence  over  the  whole 
range  of  human  af&irs. 

It  is  evident,  that  to  a  person  animated  with  such 
high  views,  the  difference  betwixt  originality  and 
suggestion,  as  to  the  methods  which  he  practised, 
would  occupy  little  of  his  regard.  His  own  inven- 
tions and  contingent  communications,  no  doubt  pas- 
sed alike  over  his  mind,  arjd  were  regarded  as  mat- 
ters of  more  or  less  importance,  according  as  they 
served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  that  he  h^s  unconciously  a- 
dopted  a  variety  of  hints,  which,  though  improved 
by  his  own  sagacity,  have  been  originally  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  the  observations  of  others.     In 
the  course  of  economizing  time  and  labor  to  him- 
self and  to  his  students,  and  with  a  view  to  push 
forward  the  process  of  education  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  he  seems  indeed  to  have^availed  himself 
of  every  circumstance  that  lay  loosely  around  him. 
Agreeable  to  the  excellent  mode,  that  prevails  in 
our  own  ancient  parochial  seminaries,  he  has  divid- 
ed his  pupils  into  a  multitude  of  classes,  through 
whicft  he  advances  each  individual,  according  to 
his  merits  and  capacity.     Stimulating  them  by  his 
favor,  and  animating  them  by  rewards  and  premi- 
ums, when  these  could  serve  his  purpose ;  and  re- 
probating them  with  his  censure,  and  degrading 
them  with  chastisements,  when  such  treatment  be- 
came necessary.    From  certain  practices,  favorable 
to  economy,  which  prevail  in  countries  wherein 
quaint  inventions  have  been  nurtured  by  hard  ne- 
cessity, he  has,  in  like  manner,  borrowed  various 
methods  which  economize  expence,  and  which  al- 
lure  the  youthful  mind  into  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge*.    It  is  his  own  experience  however,  and 

*  The  few  following  extracts  made  from  a  publication,  entitled 
observations  on  diverse  passages  of  Scripture,  printed  by  Johnston. 
London,  1786,  volume  2d,  note  in  page  168,  will  serve  to  expose 
the  impropriety  of  those  disputes  as  to  priority  of  invention,  which 
have  been  so  much  insisted  on,  and  to  which  it  is  believed,  the  re- 
spectable practise rs  of  these  methods,  never  dreamed  of  attaching 
any  irapoitance  whatever. 
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his  deep  application  to  the  subject,  which  has  given 
to  these  improvements  their  full  effect ;  adapted 
them  to  our  circumstances ;  and  given  them  a  pow- 
er so  superior  to  that,  of  which  they,  in  their  crude 
state,  were  susceptible,  as  to  leave  no  marks  of  their 
pristine  character.  While  he  has  thus  improved  the 
methods,  which  he  has  borrowed,  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, that  he  has  also  superadded  many  others,  which 
bear  the  marks  of  his  own  inventive  genius. 

m 

Although  this  gentleman  seems  to  be  very  a- 
verse  to  that  simplification  of  his  system,  which  con- 
sists in  extracting  its  principles,  in  order  to  educe 
from  these  farther  improvement ;  it  is  certain,  that 
it  is  by  this  process  alone,  that  its  excellence  is  dis- 
coverable, and  that  it  is  by  this  means  that  its  ex- 
tensive power,  in  general  tuition,  is  ascertained. 
The  author  next  proceeds  to  take  tliese  principles 

<*  Dr  Shaw  tells  us,  that  in  Barbary,  each  boy  writes  on  a  smooth 
<*  thin  board,  slightly  daubed  over  with  whiting,  which  may  be 
<*  wiped  off,  and  renewed  at  pleasure,  and  that  they  learn  to  read 
<*  and  write  at  the  same  time.  Dr  Pococke  represents  the  Coptis, 
"  who  are  used  by  the  great  men  of  Egypt  for  keeping  accounts, 
<*  &c.  as  making  use  of  a  sort  of  pasteboard  for  that  purpose,  from 
•<  which  the  writing  is  wiped  off  from  time  to  time  with  a  wet 
<*  spunge,  the  pieces  of  pasteboard  being  used  as  slates.  Peter  ' 
•*  della  Valle,  observed  a  more  inartificial  way,  still  of  writing  short 
**  lived  memorandums  in  India.  He  beheld  children  writing  their 
*«  lessons  with  their  fingers  on  the  ground  ;  the  pavement  being 
**  strewed  over  with  white  sand.  When  the  pavement  was  full,  they 
*•  put  the  writing  out,  and,  if  need  were,  strewed  more  sand  from  a 
*'  little  heap  ther  had  before  them  to  write." 
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into  his  consideration,  in  that  order,  in  which  they 
seem  to  occur  in  reviewing  the  system. 

The  first  active  principle  which  affects  his  pupils, 
Mr  Lancaster  says,  arises  out  of  the  novelty  and 
greatness  of  his  system.  A  pleasant  surprise  seizes 
the  mind,  which  is  quickly  followed  by  a  curiosity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  its  subject.  The 
principle  of  imitation,  so  powerful  in  the  early  sta- 
ges of  life,  next  carries  tlie  pupil  into  the  stream  of 
instruction.  And  in  this  manner  the  scholar  be- 
comes conformed  to  his  duty,  before  he  is  con- 
scious of  what  this  duty  is.  By  this  means,  the 
most  difficult  steps  of  education  are  surmounted, 
not  only  with  ease,  but  with  pleasure,  and  the  pu- 
pil becomes  involved  in  the  machinery  prepared 
for  his  instruction,  before  he  is  aware  of  its  exis- 
tence. The  pompous  discipline  of  the  initiatory 
course,  is  admirably  constituted  for  giving  full  ef- 
fect to  these  principles. 

The  great  leading  principle,  however,  in  his 
method,  is  collision.  This  principle  operates  two 
ways.  First,  in  the  way  of  emulation  which  induces 
strenuous  exertions  to  obtain  some  reward,  or  some 
object  of  desire;  the  spirit  thus  excited,  being 
kept  alive  by  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  and  de- 
versified  means.  The  second  is  in  the  way  of  com- 
petition, in  which  a  contest,  at  once  arduous  and 
fervent,  is  constantly  maintained  in  full  glow,  by 
attaching  a  vast  degree  of  importance  to  all  the 
petty  pursuits  and  business  of  his  scholare.     Great 
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latitude  is  given  to  the  operation  of  these  princi- 
ples, by  carrying  their  operation  forward  through 
the  whole  series  of  his  courses,  and  by  bringing 
within  their  range,  every  subject  and  matter,  which 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  affect.  Upon  these,  a  most 
wonderful  degree  of  vigor  and  activity  is  bestowed^ 
by  that  incessant  promptitude  and  alacrity  with 
which  they  are  uniformly  exercised. 

To  these  principles,  however,  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus is  given,  by  introducing  amongst  them  an  acute 
sensation  of  honor  and  disgrace,  and  by  attaching  to 
himself  the  highest  regard  and  affections  of  his  whole 
scholars.  He  is  regarded  alike  as  their  friend  and 
governor,  and  they  are  every  instant  made  deeply 
sensible  of  their  dependence  upon  him.  To  these 
powerful  principles  of  action,  is  superadded  an  esprit 
du  corpSj  which  at  times  creates  an  activity  and  pro- 
gression, which  he  says  is  scarcely  credible.  No- 
thing can  establish  the  merit  of  his  system  on  a 
surer  basis,  than  the  singular  facility  with  which  its 
author  marshals  his  giddy  charges.  He  seems  to 
lead  them  forward  in  the  paths  of  instruction,  with 
the  same  ardor  and  steadiness,  tliat  highly  disciplin- 
ed troops  are  marched  alongst  the  field  of  battle.  A 
philosopher  of  the  last  age^  Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  re- 
ferringtothe  power  of  collision  when  thus  exercised 
under  every  advantage,  says,  that  in  some  of  these 
nautical  conflicts,  which  he  had  witnessed,  the  sub- 
lime enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  had  risen  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  he  verily  believes  the  human  soul  elicit- 
ed much  more  life  in  one  engagement,  than  most 
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people  do  in  the  whole  course  of  a  long  life-time. 
He  has  seen,  he  says,  seamen,  when  in  the  hour  o( 
death,  and  while  undergoing  the  severest  amputa- 
tions, seem  insensible  cf  pain,  and  joining  with  en- 
thusiastic joy  in  the  triumphs  of  that  victory,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  reap  any  ad- 
vantage.   Thus  it  appears,  that  it  is  these  principles 
which  animate  the  mind  in  the  most  ardent  con- 
tests— the  same,  which,  under  the  despots  of  France, 
have  been  so  instrumental  in  degrading  and  destroy- 
ing the  human  race,  which  our  philanthropic  coun- 
tryman exercise*  with  so  much  success  in  extend- 
ing our  highest  blessings,  and  exalting  our  general 
character.    But  let  us  mark,  also,  the  difference  of 
the  operation  of  this  same  principle,  in  these  two 
opposite  courses.     While  Bonaparte  excites  its  ut- 
most fervor  in  his  soldiers,  by  means  of  the  most 
impetuous  and  over-powering  stimulants,  and  with 
the  most  demoniac  solicitude,  exhausts  that  very  fer- 
vor in  the  destruction  of  the  individual  who  thus 
serves  his  vile  purposes ;  Mr  Lancaster  gently  man- 
ages its  motions,  and  while  it  enables  him  to  exer- 
cise, in  the  most  strenuous  manner,  every  faculty  of 
the  soul,  he  thereby  fascinates  the  mind  with  an  em- 
ployment, which  is  not  less  delightful  than  improv- 
ing, and  which  fits  it  for  higher  and  greatei"  enjoy- 
ment and  usefulness. 

But  it  is  in  the  method  by  which  he  fixes  the  at- 
tention, and  preserves  uniform,  incessant  applica- 
tion, and  in  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  every  pupil  is  bent  down 
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to  the  power  of  his  general  system,  that  the  oxcei- 
Jence  of  his  scheme  appears.  His  numerous  mon- 
itors, all  appointed  to  their  proper  station,  are  an 
improvement,  not  less  useful  for  keeping  the  whole 
machine  in  constant  regular  motion,  than  for  ab*^ 
stracting  from  the  ordinary  course  of  discipline, 
those,  whose  mental  constitutions  require  this  treat- 
ment. Strict  order,  well  regulated  exercises,  great 
economy  of  time,  expence,  and  labor,  uninterrupt- 
ed attention,  and  incessant  application,  are  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  introducing  such  a  multi- 
tude of  zealous  deputy-governors  into  every  de- 
partaient  of  his  system.  By  the  same  means,  the 
grand  principles  of  movement  are  relieved  from 
that  discordant  opposition,  which,  in  passing  over 
a  soil  so  unformed,  might  otherwise  impede  their 
progress. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  leading  principles  of 
Mr  Lancaster's  method,  it  remains  only  to  notice, 
that  these,  and  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  been  introduced  into  our  grand 
academical  system.  It  is  now  necessary,  however, 
to  point  out  those  peculiarities  by  which  our  sys- 
tem is  distinguished.  And  it  occurs,  at  the  very 
outset,  that  those  methods  which  have  just  been 
exhibited,  though  most  admirably  adapted  for  form- 
ing habits,  and  for  giving  initiatory  instruction,  arc 
not  quite  calculated  for  carrying  forward  those  lead- 
ing objects,  for  which  our  academy  is  constituted. 
These  extend  to  a  vast  distance  from  that  point 
from  which  Mr  Lancaster  sets  off*;  they  embrace 
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an  immense  range  and  space  in  human  affairs ;  and 
as  those  great  master-habits,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  formed  in  the  scholar's  mind,  almost  at  the  out- 
set, the  methods  then  necessary  to  give  them  effect, 
must  become  gradually  of  less  and  less  importance. 
Hence,  with  us,  it  becomes  needful  to  alter  and  ex- 
tend  the  principles  already  laid  down,  so  as  to  ren- 
der these  subservient  to  our  purpose ;  to  superadd 
other  principles ;  and  to  introduce  the  whole  under 
an  arrangement,  in  many  respects,  vastly  different 
from  that  scheme,  which  a  complex,  and  complete 
adoption  of  these  principles,  in  the  mass,  would 
otherwise  occasion.  All  these  principles,  therefore, 
are  explained  in  the  order  of  their. introduction  in- 
to the  system ;  their  direct  application  is  laid  down 
and  exhibited  at  full  length,  in  its  proper  place  ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly  ta 
the  most  universal  of  these. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  although  novelty  may  in- 
troduce a  child  into  the  range  of  general  education  ; 
and  though  collision,  when  duly  animated,  may 
advance  a  student  some  length  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples  of  knowledge,  and  may  serve  to  form  certain 
habits  favourable  to  future  improvement ;  yet  it  is 
no  less  evident,  that  these  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
©very  kind  and  degree  of  extension.  In  an  institu- 
tion thus  extended,  and  thus  improving,  minute  and 
pointed  instruction  must  frequently  be  necessary, 
to  prevent  improper  habits  from  gaining  ground 
amongst  individuals.  Although  these .  may,  per- 
haps,  be  of-  little  moment  when  the  whole  object  is 
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merely  to  bring  instruction  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  it  is  obvious,  that  where  a  finished  education 
upon  high  principles  is  to  be  provided  for,  it  is  in- 
dispensibly  necessary  to  accommodate  our  plan 
to  this  grand  object,  and  to  exclude  every  descrip- 
tion of  debasement  and  imperfection  from  our  sys- 
tem.   For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
pointed  preceptorial  tuition  is  introduced.      Two 
preceptors  are  procured  for  each  course,  who  are 
successively  employed  in  censuring,  instnicting, 
and  admonishing  all  those  individuals  who  have 
need  of  it,  according  as  circumstances  render  such 
treatment  necessary.     The  advantages  of  Mr  Lan- 
caster's fey  stem,  are  by  this  means  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  a  method,  which  gives  to  every  stu- 
dent the  full  benefit  of  a  private  tutor  to  himself, 
without  any  further  sensible  expence  or  burden, 
than  what  the  addition  of  one  preceptor  to  each 
course  may  occasion. 

The  second  improvement  that  is  introduced  into 
our  academical  system,  is  the  counterclassing  me- 
thod. Some  idea  of  this  may  be  formed  by  sup- 
posing,  that  a  class  of  400  students  of  any  language, 
are  to  be  counterclasscd  for  the  purpose  of  writing- 
out  their  exercises.  These  400  scholars  arc  divid- 
ed into  20  sections  of  20  students  ;  each  of  these 
sections  marks  a  different  degree  of  advancement  in 
the  general  course.  Though  each  of  these  sections 
is  just  one  step  above  another,  it  has  a  different  task 
to  execute  from  all  the  others ;  it  is  evident,  there- 
fore,  that  by  placing  one  student  out  of  the  section, 
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immediately  above,  and  another  out  of  that  imme- 
diately below  any  individual,  that  individual  will 
have  one,  who,  as  his  admitted  superior,  can  check 
him  in  every  part  of  his  exercise  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  another  to  whom  he  himself,  will  stand  in  the 
same  relation  upon  the  other.  The  advantages, 
that  may  on  some  occasions  be  derived  from  this 
method,  are  so  obvious,  as  to  require  no  farther  il- 
lustration.  It  gives  to  each  scholar,  the  privilege 
of  being  both  a  monitor  and  a  student.  It  presup-^ 
poses  that  uniform  earnestness,  which  becomes  the 
student  who  feels,  and  knows  the  value  of  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  on  that  account,  not  adapted  for  an 
universal  method ;  when  judiciously  used,  in  cer- 
tain stages,  however,  it  must  be  highly  beneficial. 

The  third  improvement  possesses  advantages  of 
the  same  description.  After  students  have  become 
initiated  into  the  paths  of  instruction,  and  have 
tasted  of  its  blessed  effects,  and  after  a  series  of  well 
digested  exercises  have  been  set  fully  in  motion, 
tor  carrying  them  directly  forward  in  the  paths  of 
any  science ;  it  may  be  expected  that  a  spirit  analo- 
gous to  that,  which  is  imbibed  at  any  successftil 
secular  imployment,  will  be  acquired,  and  that  they 
will  be  disposed  to  prosecute  it  with  similar  ear- 
nestness. In  place  of  loosing  and  disentangling 
them  from  this  pleasant  and  improving  employment; 
in  place  of  dispersing  these  promising  buds,  which 
are  just  beginning  to  make  their  appearance;  the 
period  of  class  attendance  is  extended  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  unfold  themselves.    This  period  is  ac- 
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cordingly,  at  length,  stretched  out  to  six  hours  each 
day,  allowing  merely  the  interval  of  one  hour  at 
mid-day.  The  diversified  method  of  the  courses, 
and  the  variety  of  niechanical  exercises  with  which 
it  is  relieved,  dulcified  and  familiarized  to  the  per- 
ceptions and  senses,  it  is  inferred,  prevent  these 
lengthened  hours  from  becoming  irksome  to  any 
who  can  spare  the  time.  Many  children  drag  out 
fourteen  hours  of  the  day  at  an  employment  which 
exercises  their  ingenuity  fully  as  much,  and  is  vast- 
ly more  laborious  and  vexatious. 

• 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  forms  no 
part  of  our  business  to  overstretch  the  nerves  of 
the  young,  and  it  will  be  remembered,  that  for  this 
reason,  besides  tlie  Sabbath,  we  exclude  Saturday 
out  of  our  daily  courses,  and  in  general  dispense 
with  out-of-door  exercises,  and  thus  not  only  give 
aniple  relaxation  to  the  mind,  but  afford  a  full  op- 
portunity, and  every  requisite  convenience  for  ac- 
quiring a  taste  for  manly  exercises  and  amusements. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  im- 
provements, peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  courses, 
all  successively  introduced.  In  place,  however,  of 
going  over  these,  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  one 
common  principle  pervades  the  whole  of  them, 
which,  when  distinctly  stated,  suggests  a  mode  by 
which  all  these,  and  many  other  improvements  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  assumed,  that  in  consequence 
of  previous  discipline,  certain  habits  and  disposi- 
tions have  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  our  UiscU 
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pies,  upon  which,  as  upon  a  basis  peculiar  to  our 
mode  of  education,  we  may  rear  a  new  superstruc- 
ture of  improvement.  Closs  attention,  and  ardu- 
ous application,  are  understood  to  have  become 
constitutional.  The  process,  by  which  instruction 
has  been  obtained,  has  been  so  facilitated,  decorat- 
ed, and  strengthened,  that  it  is  at  length  held  as  a 
most  pleasant  employment,  and  as  having  attracted 
into  its  service  all  those  active  principles,  which,  in 
their  operation,  display  the  vigor  and  alacrity  that 
are  inseparable  from  high  mental  improvement. 
A  sense  of  personal  advantage,  a  conciousness  of 
innate  superiority,  a  propensity  towards  elevated 
enjoyments,  and  that  earnestness  which  high  pros- 
pects inspire,  these,  as  so  many  faithful  attendants 
on  a  well  spent  youth,  become  powerful  stimulants 
to  greater  attainments,  must  now  render  all  that  ar- 
tificial machinery,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  edu- 
cation were  so  useful  to  us,  entirely  superfluous. 
The  character  now  become  manly  and  resolute, 
may  be  held  to  be  capacitated  for  liie  most  arduous 
and  incessant  exertions,  and  as  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
ercise, too  strenuously,  those  powers  which  have 
been  thus  formed  under  our  hands,  we  may  safely 
give  their  activity  full  scope  to  operate  with  re- 
gulated energy.  These  are  the  simple  princi-^ 
pies  on  which  the  higher  part  of  our  courses  pro- 
ceed.  Our  intelligent  machine,  raised  above  those 
obstructions  which  the  sluggishness  of  our  rude 
nature  had  presented  before  it,  and  rested  upon 
that  broad  basis,  which  its  previous  acquirements 
have  raised,  impeHed  from  within  by  the  most  ani- 
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mating  principles  of  our  spiritual  frame,  and  im- 
pressed from  without  by  motives  which  in  this  stage 
of  life,  are  most  powerful,  duly  poised,  and 
thoroughly  regulated  in  all  its  movements,  requires 
only  a  latitude  of  operation,  and  the  gentle  hand 
of  friendly  tuition  to  direct  its  course.  In  the  usu- 
al mode  of  education,  a  multitude  of  factitious  and 
tantalizing  forms  mark  off  the  barriers  of  each  se« 
parate  science;  these  we  set  aside,  we  conduct  our 
student's  footsteps  at  once  into  the  most  direct  paths 
of  science,  we  watch  his  motions  alongst  those  paths, 
we  furnish  him  with  means  to  support  his  motions, 
and^crown  him  with  laurels  as  oft  as  he  has  duly  a- 
vailed  liimself  of  these  means.  But  having  done 
this,  we  leave  the  rest  to  his  own  active  powers, 
and  far  from  obstructing  his  progress  with  unmean- 
ing  ceremonies,  we  sedulously  excite  him  to  seize 
his  subject  with  becoming  earnestness. 

Th£Ri&  is  one  peculiarity  in  our  method,  that 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  this  general  manner. 
This  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  teaching 
the  languages.  And  it  deserves  notice,  because  it 
proceeds  upon  a  principle  intirely  new,  which  illus-. 
trates  more  than  any  other  matter  that  comes  un- 
der our  notice,  the  vast  importance  of  the  ideas  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  tuition  by  Mr  Lancas- 
ter. In  common  with  him,  we  facilitate  our  cour- 
ses by  mechanical  exercises,  and  palpable  objects,, 
rendered  interesting  by  novelty,  obvious  utility  and, 
suitable  diversification.  Following  out  his  ideas, 
or  rather  adopting  those  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Job^«. 
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son,  who  recommended  the  exercise  of  setting  to 
types  any  subject  that  he  meant  to  impress  deeply 
on  the  mind — we,  in  teaching  languages,  conjoin  the 
grateful  employment  of  acquiring  the  meaning  and 
import  of  words  and  idioms,  with  the  more  abstruse 
exercise  of  getting  the  rules  of  grammar  by  rote. 
It  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  mental  occupation 
wherein  the  active  exercise  of  memory  is  more  ne- 
cessary, than  in  that  of  acquiring  a  language.    This 
exercise,  when  it  regards  merely  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, is  to  the  last  degree  forbidding ;  but  when 
thus  relieved  by  the  interesting  employment  of  ex- 
pressing our  ideas  in  a  new  set  of  counter-signs,  it 
becomes  abundantly  easy  and  familiar.     Besides 
this,  the  knowledge  of  the  import  of  words  and  sen- 
tences is,  not  only,  by  far  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  study,  but  it  serves  at  every  step  to  eluci- 
date and  advance  the  acquirement  of  grammar. 
When  the  mind  has  b^en  for  some  time  practised  in 
these  exercises,  it  acquires  the  power  of  applying  the 
rules  of  grammar  instinctively,  and  unpousciously ; 
and  thus  becomes  habituated  to  a  language  in  the 
same  way,  that  those  are  to  whom  it  is  vernacular ; 
with  the  farther  advantage  of  having  it  deliberately 
fixed  in  the  memory,  by  appropriate  grammatical 
riiles. 

Tins  principle  is  extended  through  the  subse- 
quent courses,  which  are  the  sciences  classed  un- 
der the  names  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
mathematics,  taken  in  their  most  extensive  accepta- 
tion, and  comprehending  the  sciences  by  which 
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the  laws  of  mind,  substance,  and  space,  are  made 
known  to  us.  In  prosecuting  these  courses,  the 
most  practical  parts  are  conjoined  with  the  elemen- 
tary, the  utility  of  every  exercise  is  displayed  at  the 
same  time  with  its  difficulty,  and  its  accomplish- 
ment by  the  same  means  facilitated.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  the  acquisitions  made  are  just  so  much  more  sta- 
ble, being  intimately  combined,  not  only  with  our 
mental,  but  with  our  active  powers.  The  youthful 
mind^  rapid  and  impetuous  in  its  motions,  and  freed 
from  vexatious  interruption,  performs  an  operation 
at  onde,  which  it  must  perform  at  any  rate  before 
it  can  master  its  exercises ;  it  takes  its  subject  to 
pieces,  and  it  connects  these  pieces  \gain  in  that 
precise  way  which  corresponds  with  its  own  indivi- 
dual peculiar  constitution ;  and  it  thus  acquires  that 
arrangement  of  its  ideas,  which  is,  to  it^^^  most  useful 
and  famUiar. 

The  mode  adapted  for  these  courses  has  this  far- 
ther peculiarity :  all  the  branches  of  general  educa- 
tion which  are  connected  with  them,  are  more  or 
less  elucidated  and  advanced.  This  i&  obviously  a 
vast  advantage,  and  it  forms  the  finest  part  of  our 
whole  series  of  courses.  To  give  most  important 
indirect  instruction,  to  communicate  invaluable  in- 
direct improvement,  along  with  substantial  real  in- 
struction and  improvement,  is  making  obvious  and 
palpable  tuition  the  instrument  of  infusing  bles^ 
sings  incomparably  greater.  This  object,  perhaps, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  such  courses  of 
exercises  as  those  that  we  have  pointed  out    The 
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student'9  mind,  fixed  to  his  subject^  regards  it  under 
every  aspect,  and  constantly  on  the  alert,  under  a 
high  sense  of  its  excellence  and  usefulness^  takes  it 
up  in  every  way  that  attracts  his  attention,  without 
regard  to  those  fastidious  forms  generally  used^ 
which  serve  no  end  whatever,  but  to  make  the  pro- 
cess of  education  insufferably  laborious.  Suitable 
reading  is  no  doubt  impHed  in  these  courses ;  but 
as  this  reading  must  proceed  along  ^,  similar  tract,  it 
will,  in  general,  serve  to  relieve  and  exhilarate  the 
mind  during  its  studies,  by  exhibiting  how  much 
the  results  of  our  own  exercises  harmonize  with 
those  of  others,  who  have,  with  similar  talents  and 
application^  occupied  similar  ground.    . 

It  is  evident,  that  the  sciences,  above  mentioned 
admit  of  many  sub-divisions,  which  cannot  be  taken 
up  at  full  length  in  the  above  courses,  however  en- 
larged these  may  be,  and  that  in  a  digest  of  educa- 
tion, otherwise  so  complete,  is  would  be  improper 
to  pass  these  over  entirely.  It  has  been  assumed, 
that  private  reading,  and  casual  advantages,  may 
make  up  the  deficiency  to  those  who  wish  to  attain 
high  improvement  in  any  particular  branch.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  last  of  these  is  not  easfly 
accessible  in  a  community,  wherein  few,  even  of 
the  most  respectable,  have  made  much  advance* 
ment  in'  systematic  learning.'  As  for  books,  how- 
ever useful  and  necessary  they  may  be,  when  taken 
in  their  proper  place,  it  is  certain,  that  they  do  not 
meet  the  impetuous  ardor  of  youth  with  the  same 
eflfect  with  well-digested  instruction,  delivered  into 
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the  ear.  This  last,  when  deHvered  with  every  ad- 
vantage  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  occupies  the 
mind  without  exhausting  it.  While  it  meets  the 
fervent  impetuosity  of  youth,  it  gives  it  a  subject 
for  its  exercise,  which  fully  occupies,  without  either 
overstraining  or  exhausting  its  faculties.  On  the 
arrival  of  that  period,  when  the  mind^  fully  sensible 
of  fhe  value  of  its  labors,  and  of  the  necessity  un- 
der which  it  is  laid  of  husbanding  the  time  and 
means  which  are  within  its  power — the  privilege  of 
acquiring  viva  voce  instruction,  precisely  calculated 
to  its  tr^in  of  study,  is  alike  pleasing  mi4  useful. 
The  ideas  thus  communicated  enter  the  mind  with 
full  force,  and  if  accompanied  with  those  previous 
attainments,  which  a  progression  through  our  cour« 
ses  pre-suf^oses,  their  e^cts  must  be  no  less  valu- 
atie  thsffi^  important 

In  order  to  enter,  with  every  advantage,  into  any 
departmejQLt  of  science,  one  great  effort  is  necessary 
at  the  outfit.  There  are  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments attending  the  acquisitio^  of  a  new  set  of  ideas, 
which  are  unavoidable,  and  which  can  only  be  fully 
surmounted  by  strenuous  and  persevering  attention. 
When  those  difficulties,  however,  are  overcome,  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  are  laid  open  for  our  use,  and 
these  of  themselves  will  allure  us  along  the  paths 
of  instruction ;  every  developement  becomes  grati- 
fying, and  every  advantage  secured,  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  &rther  advantages.  In  this  situation,  the 
simplest  means  often  produce  the  greatest  eifect  ^ 
it  is  sometimes  enough,  that  these  be  presented  to 
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our  notice,  for  the  expected  remuneration,  in  idea 
anticipated,  produces  the  necessary  exertions.  How 
abundantly  calculated  our  whole  series  of  exercises 
are,  for  thus  pre-disposing  the  mind,  is  obvious.  But 
it  must  be  noted,  that  it  is  the  three  last  courses 
which  carry  our  exercises  into  the  inner  recesses 
of  science,  and  lay  prostrate  at  our  feet  all  incho- 
ative obstructions.  These  courses,  prepared  to 
meet  previous  attainments,  give  them  their  full  force 
and  expansion  throughout  their  several  depart- 
ments. In  them,  the  whole  first  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge  are  contained ;  and  by  their  means  these  rudi- 
ments, take  deep  root,  and  are  unfolded  in  the 
mind.  Each  of  these  departments  of  science  have 
branches  peculiar  to  themselves ;  from  these  inci- 
pient courses,  as  from  a  stem,  therefore,  the  student 
may,  at  once,  enter  all  the  branches  connected  with 
those  courses  which  he  has  passed.  A  large  mass 
of  incipient  knowledge  has  been  acquired ;  this 
knowledge  has  been  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  ;  the- 
ory and  experiment,  elementary  instruction  and 
practical  improvement,  have  mutually  supported 
and  strengthened  each  others*  operations.  The 
mind  thus  rests  on  its  own  basis,  its  inductions  have 
all  been  harmonized,  and  these  are  prepared  for 
^idvancing,  conjoinedly  every  ultimate  object  that 
may  attract  their  regard. 

Our  University,  and  Andersonian  institution, 
appear  as  fitted  to  meet  our  views  in  prosecuting 
farther  advancement.  And  these  manifestly  pos- 
sess most  peculiar  advantages  in  this  point  of  view. 
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In  the  latter^  our  astronomical  acquisitions  afford 
facilities  for  prosecuting  that  study,  which  are  in 
truth  inestimable;  and  in  communicating  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  chemistry,  its  present  and  former 
lecturers,  have  been  eminently  successful.  In  the 
former,  the  Hunterian  Museum  bestows  facilities 
for  advancing  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  for 
illustrating  several  of  its  subdivided  branches,  that 
are  perhaps  no  where  else  to  be  found.  Its  medi- 
cal courses,  with  their  appendage,  the  Infirmary, 
seem  to  leave  no  deficiency  in  that  department. 
But  it  is  the  characters  and  attainments  of  the 
learned  men  who  preside  now,  and  who  have  fre- 
quently presided  in  this  seminary,  which  give  to  it 
its  highest  lustre.  Some  of  the  professors  are  not 
less  respectable  for  their  public  usefuhiess,  than 
distinguished  for  their  talents,  and  they,  on  the 
whole,  form  bright  ornaments  to  our  community  *. 

*  The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  by  having  so  many  invaluable  public 
courses  in  their  University,  possess  an  advantage  of  which  at  present 
they  are  not  duly  sensible.  Perhaps,  if  the  same  stimulus  was 
given  to  many  of  these  branches,  as  has  been  given  in  regard  to  the 
chemical,  our  community  would  exhibit  a  different  character,  from 
what  is  heretofore  done  ;  for  it  is  only  necessary,  that  the  real  value 
of  these  privileges  should  be  known  in  order  to  make  them  the  ob- 
jects of  desire.  From  the  chair  filled  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  whose  opinions  on  political  economy  have  been  so  universally 
diffused,  lectures  on  that  subject  are  given,  which,  as  they  infuse  ge- 
neral information  upon  matters  in  which  all  are  now  deeply  inter- 
ested, in  a  manner  at  once  persuasive  and  fascinating,  ought,  and,  it 
is  believed,  do»  at  length,  attract  universal  regard.  The  complex 
state  of  society,  and  the  multifarious  ways  in  which  we,  and  our 
properties,  can  be  effected,  make  the  study  of  law  both  important 
and  interesting.     Happily,  the  present  learned  professor  has  luc- 
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There  are  amongst  them,  however,  individuals  of  a 
very  different  cast,  and,  unfortunately,  we  have  no 
security,  that  even  of  these  chairs  which  are  at  pre- 
sent best  filled,  any  one  will  for  any  length  of  time 
be  superior  to  those  which  are  amongst  the  worst. 
Death,  elevation  to  some  higher  office,  or  some 
convenient  arrangement  may  produce  changes, 
worse  than  any  that  we  have  as  yet  experienced. 
For  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  literary 
patrons  of  literature  are  always  the  worst,  when,  in 
an  aggregated  unrestrained  manner,  they  elect  each 
other.  Whether  this  arises  from  that  mutual  de- 
ference which  may  take  place  amongst  literary 
friends,  and  which  may  prevent  them  from  question- 

x:eeded  in  giving  to  his  lectures  on  this  dry  and  intricate  subject^  a 
degree  of  perspicuity  and  elegance,  that  renders  them  at  once  po- 
pular and  invaluable.  One  course  of  these  lectures  so  completely 
dissipates  those  cobweb  chimeras,  in  which  most  people  array  the 
laws  of  their  country,  that  no  man  of  business  ought  to  be  without 
this  advantage.  1  n  place  of  being  severe  task-masters,  as  the  laws  arc 
generally  rer^arded  to  be,  they  would  appear  to  be,  studiously  benefi- 
cent. In  place  of  being  like  the  heathen  deities,  alike  propitious  t« 
their  votaries,  whether  these  approached  them  with  pure  or  with  im- 
pure hands,  they  would  appear  to  be  regulated  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  justice;  it  would  be  seen,  that  it  is  only  in  their  admin- 
istration, that  any  real  ground  of  complaint  exists,  and  that  if  peo- 
ple would  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  their  first  principles,  so  as 
not  only  to  act  correctly,  but  to  preserve  that  open  and  manly  de- 
portment, which  a  full  impression  of  these  principles  communicates, 
they  might,  in  a  great  measure,  discharge  those  alarms  which  the 
terror  of  a  law  plea  excites.  These  remarks,  might,  perhaps,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  extended  to  the  botanical,  anatomical,  and  some 
other  popular  classes.  But  at  present,  our  subject  does  not  lead  us 
to  consider  that  train  of  courses. 
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ing  e^ch  others*  attainments,  from  their  setting  less 
value  on  popular  talents  than  bye-standers  are  apt 
to  do,  or  from  some  feeling  of  mutual  envy  or  dis- 
trust  which  is  congenial  to  those  who  build  their  for- 
tune on  personal  qualities,  or  from  some  modifica- 
tion of  all  these,  or  some  other  motives,  may  be  un- 
certain; but  it  is  manifest  from  facts  the  most 
glarings  that  it  would  be  well  for  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, ifi  like  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  privilege  which 
its  professors  enjoy  of  electing  each  other,  were  sub^ 
jected  to  some  salutary  restraints. 

These  being  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
grand  academy  is  placed,  it  seems  to  be  necessary, 
at  any  rate,  to  suggest  a  few  leading  principles,  re- 
specting those  courses  of  lectures  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  adopt,  in  case  the  public  mind  should,  at 
any  time,  bear  us  out  in  establishing  a  competition 
with  any  of  the  courses  of  the  University.  Without 
pretending  to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject,  the 
following  ideas  are  therefore  subjoined. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs,  is,  to  provide  a  suita^ 
ble  lecture  room.  It  is  evident,  that  one  lecturer 
can  address  500  students  with  as  much  ease  as  50 ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  of  500,  not  perhaps  50  will 
require  or  can  pay  for  that  finished  instruction, 
which  it  is  our  business  to  procure.  There  might, 
therefore,  be  three  sets  of  students ;  first,  those  to 
whom  closs  examination  and  attention  were  requi- 
site, who  might  occupy  a  situation  in  the  lecture 
room,  peculiarly  favourable  for  this  purpose  ;    se- 
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eondly,  those  to  whom  this  was  of  less  importance, 
these  might  occupy  one  somewhat  less  favourable ; 
and  lastly,  those  to  whom  pointed  instruction  was 
held  to  be  of  no  importance,  who  might  be  stowed  in 
a  gallery,  or  somewhere  aback*  The  first  might  pay 
for  their  class-room  double,  and  the  last  only  one 
half,  of  the  second.  The  first  class  of  students  being 
held  as  proficients,  might  therefore  be  subjected, 
more  or  less,  to  a  daily  examination.  This  would 
serve  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  two  other  classes  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  as  well  as  that  of  the  class  exam- 
ined, and  to  bring  the  subject  of  these  lectures  still 
more  clossly  under  general  notice ;  care  being  tak- 
en, that  even  the  last  class  should  be  so  accommo- 
dated, as  to  enjoy  every  advantage  which  the  whole 
procedure  can  communicate. 

The  next  improvement  to  be  noticed  tends  still 
farther  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Many  an  emi- 
nent lecturer,  finds  much  difficulty  in  commanding 
the  uniform  attention  of  his  audience,  even,  for  a 
moderate  length  of  time;  especially,  if  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  into  any  definitions  and  elementary 
expositions.  This  suggests  the  propriety  of  plotting 
into  the  hand  of  every  student,  a  well  digested  syl- 
labus, in  which  the  heads  and  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject are  distinctly  laid  down ;  references  to  those 
books,  wherein  illustrations  are  to  be  found,  and  to 
any  extraordinary  cases  that  may  be  deserving  of 
regard,  being,  at  the  same  time,  notified  in  their 
proper  place  of  this  syllabus. 
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To  this  acquisition,  another  most  important  one 
may  be  added,  that  of  having  a  reader  as  well  as  a 
lecturer.    This  person  behoved,  of  course,  to  be 
selected  by  the  lecturer  himself,  and  as  his  only  em- 
ployment  would  be  to  read,  with  a  clear  and  strong 
voice,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  elegant  and  impres- 
sive, lectures  prepared  to  his  hand,  the  field  of  se- 
lection would  be  sufficiently  broad.     In  this  case, 
the  business  of  the  lecturer,  besides  preparing  lec- 
tures, would  be,  to  introduce  occasional  remarks, 
and  elucidatory  narrations,  and  by  an  application  of 
the  subject  then  going  forward  to  important,  or 
present  objects,  to  illustrate  its  general  import,  and 
to  render  it  more  interesting.    In  order  to  enable 
the  lecturer  to  do  this  with  advantage,  he  would 
not  only  require  to  be  furnished  with  private  notes, 
but  to  fix  his  regard  all  over  the  class,  that  he  might 
discern  distinctly,  when  his  interference  was  ne- 
cessary.    And  as  it  would  be  constantly  in  his 
power  to  cross-question  and  re-examine  any  of  the 
first  class  of  students  at  pleasure,  he  might  effec- 
tually prevent  either  lassitude  or  inattention  to  any 
part  of  his  course. 

How  far  these  provisions  would  expedite  and 
advance  the  process  of  tuition,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  perceive.  This  division  of  labor,  in  the 
preceptorial  office,  would  not  only  economize  time, 
and  diversify  and  relieve  the  whole  course,  but  ren- 
der all  parties  fit  for  closser  and  more  extended  ap- 
plication.  Perhaps  a  full  hour  and  a  half,  might, 
by  this  means,  be  taken  up  into  every  day's  exercise. 
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The  course  also,  might,  without  inconvenience  eith- 
er  to  the  teacher,  or  to  his  disciple,  be  extended  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  By  thfs  means,  a 
multitude  of  interesting  and  highly  important  cir* 
cumstances  might  be  interwoven  with  the  course, 
so  as  to  render  it  presently  gratifying,  immediatdy 
useful,  and  ultimately  highly  beneficial. 

One  lecture  room,  if  well  fitted  up,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, might  accommodate  five  or  six  difierent  clas- 
ses  every  day.  An  anti-chamber,  to  contain  any 
simple  apparatus  that  might  belong  to  each,  as 
also  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  betwixt 
each  meeting,  would  both  be  requisite,  in  order 
that  the  arrangements  of  each  class  may  be  duly 
prepared* 

It  must  be  observed,  that  this  set  of  courses  is 
understood  to  be  provided  alike  for  those  who  have, 
and  for  those  who  have  not,  passed  our  previous 
courses,  and  that  it  belongs  to  this  mode  of  giv- 
ing instruction,  to  begin  with  elementary  principles; 
the  syllabus,  however,  and  the  mode  about  to  be 
proposed  will,  evidently,  simplify  every  difficulty. 
This  mode  consists  in  introducing  practical,  as  well 
as  tjieoretical,  instruction,  in  connecting  an  art 
along  with  the  science  which  illustrates  it.  Both 
sets  of  subjects  may  demand  pointed  regard ;  but  as 
the  one  necessarily  takes  the  lead,  and  as  the  pal- 
pable views,  immediately  introduced,  serve  to  ren- 
der the  general  subject  sufficiently  plain  and  ex- 
plicit, these  elementary  distinctions  must  be  quite 
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di^rent  from  those  uninteresting  expositions  that 
generally  prevail  in  elementary  courses.  The  length 
of  our  courses  favors  this  substantial  mode  of  in- 
struction  greatly,  and  enables  us  to  remove  every 
degree  of  impeifection  from  the  plan.  This  mat- 
ter will  be  best  illustrated,  by  giving  a  few  exam- 
ples from  those  courses  which  we  may  suppose 
to  be  necessary  in  our  academy,  at  some  future 
period. 

Political  economy,  or  the  science,  by  which  the 
operations  of  industry,  and  of  general  intercourse 
in  the  productions  of  industry,  affect  the  state  of 
individuals,  communities,  and  nations,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  but  be  illustrated  by  being  connected  with 
that  part  of  civil  history  of  which  the  manners  and 
improvements  of  mankind  are  the  object.  Both 
these  sciences  arise  out  of  certain  views  of  human 
affitirs,  yet  as  both  are  affected  by  objects  extreme- 
ly different  from  each  other,  as  well  as  by  others 
that  are  common  to  both,  so  both  of  them  must 
occasionally  require  peculiar  illustration,  to  prevent 
confusion,  and  to  preserve  explicitness.  But  when 
elementary  distinctions  have  been  discussed,  the 
science  of  political  economy,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  useful,  will  absorb  the  illustra- 
tions that  arise  from  the  other,  and  render  thf^ 
whole  course#at  once  simultaneous,  and  doubly  in- 
teresting. 

In  like  manner,  the  study  of  law  may  be  elucidat- 
ed and  advanced,  by  being  carried  forward  along 
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with  that  part  of  civil  history,  of  which  the  great 
operations  of  our  own  government,  and  of  our  own 
general  establishments,  are  the  object.  By  this 
means,  we  acquire  a  radical  and  fundamental  know- 
ledge of  our  subject,  as  well  as  an  invaluable  medi« 
um  for  elucidating  it.  Our  civil  constitution  is 
laid  open  in  its  history,  as  well  as  in  its  principles ; 
and  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  all  our 
institutions,  laws,  and  customs,  are  both  unfolded 
and  displayed.  Cases,  circumstances,  and  events, 
mutually  subserve  the  elucidation  of  each  other. 
And  taking  along  with  us  all  the  advantages  of  the 
fore-mentioned  provisions,  a  relief  and  diversity  is 
attained,  which  may  render  the  most  extended 
course  that  can  be  given  upon  these  most  useful  sub- 
jects, both  interesting  and  attractive. 

Ip  by  this  means,  a  through  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  general  forms  of  law,  could  be  difius* 
ed  throughout  the  communityj  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  advantages  that  could  be  derived 
from  it.  It  is  in  the  mysterious  appearances  with 
which  this  most  noble  study  is  clothed,  that  all  these 
abominable  oppressions,  that  disgrace  this  commu- 
nity, have  their  foundation.  Few  of  these  come  to 
the  light ;  because,  however  momentuous  they  may 
be  to  the  helpless  individuals  that  are  affected  by 
them,  they  are  too  minute  and  too  numerous  to  at- 
tract general  regard ;  and  because,  even  when  they 
do  attract  this  regard,  the  real  merits  of  a  cause  is 
generally  so  involved  in  forms,  and  sometimes  so 
entangled  in  perversities,  into  which  pettyfogger« 
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never  £iil  to  plunge  even  the  best,  and  most  sacred 
claims,  that  in  many  instances  no  ordinary  indivi- 
dual, though  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  fervent 
zeal,  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  what  should 
regularly  be  done ;  or  when  he  has  effected  this  ob- 
ject,  can,  by  his  utmost  exertions,  obtain  any  thing 
that  deserves  the  name  of  redress.  The  facts  that 
corroborate  this  assertion  are  unhappily  so  strong, 
and  so  multiplied,  that  they  have  dmost  ceased  to 
excite  surprise.  There  is  one  remedy  for  this  evil, 
and  perhaps  but  one ;  which  is,  for  every  person, 
forthwith  to  betake  himself  to  those  means,  that 
are  within  his  power  for  disseminating,  at  least,  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  will 
enable  one  to  judge,  in  general,  whether  he  is  well 
advised,  or  not.  The  consciousness  of  this  check 
must  operate  alike,  on  petty  lawyers,  and  on  petty 
judges,  and  induce  them  to  dread  that  detection, 
which,  in  a  well  informed  community,  would  inevita- 
bly produce  both  punishment  and  disgrace.  These 
remarks  are  generally  made,  because  the  evil  is  ge- 
neral. Thank  God,  however,  there  are  not  wanting 
many  illustrious  exceptions  to  the  censures,  which 
they  imply.  Setting  aside  all  these  remarks,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious,  that  neither  trial  by  jury,  nor 
any  great  improvement  in  our  law  can  be  obtained 
until  the  community,  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the 
advantage  which  is  required,  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
cern the  meahs,  through  which  alone  it  is  to  be  en- 
joyed. 

A  couiisK  of  dissertations  on  logic  and  fine  wj^iu 
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ing,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  illustrated,and  rendered 
familiar  and  interesting,  by  means  of  elocutionary 
and  rhetorical  displays.  Theology  maybe  conjoin- 
ed with  similar  advantage  with  church  history,  after 
Milners*8  method ;  medicine  with  pharmacy,  zoolo- 
gy with  anatomy,  and  geology  and  mineralogy  with* 
natural  history.  These  arts  and  sciences,  when 
thus  digested  and  incorporated  into  one  course,  must 
not  only  remove  the  lassitude  inseparable  from  hav- 
ing one  set  of  discourses  ringing  constantly  in  our 
ears  ;  but  they  must  fix  the  attainnaents  made  deep- 
er in  the  mind,  and  render  many  prolix  and  unim- 
portant definitions  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  the 
same  system  is  pursued,  that  was  adopted  in  the 
course  of  exercises.  In  place  of  carrying  the  mind 
into  those  obscure  regions,  wherein  its  strength 
may  be  un  profitably  wasted  upon  vexatious  and  un- 
profitable employments,  (as  is  too  frequently  done  in 
similar  courses)  the  most  important  instruction  is 
impressed  directly  both  upon  the  intellectual,  and 
upon  the  active  powers. 

These  lecturing  courses  form  but  a  small  seg- 
ment of  that  immense  field  of  instruction,  which  is 
now  laid  open  before  us.  Extended  and  varied  in 
every  direction,  the  diflferent  tastes  and  dispositions 
of  our  students,  must  now  be  held  to  have  become 
formed  and  decided,  and  to  have  received  a  bent 
and  direction,  which  will  be,  to  them,  individually, 
perpetual.  All  of  them  must  be  considered  as  in- 
telligent  and  highly  improved,  and  to  be  in  direct, 
and  eager  pursuit  of  tliose  objects,  which  suit  their 
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own  character  and  circumstances.  Many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  may  at  once  betake  themselres  to  some 
of  those  usefiil  and  honourable  avocations,  by  which 
their  own,  and  their  connexions  views  may  be  serv- 
ed*  But  there  must  still  remain  a  great  number,  to 
whom  none  of  the  courses  previously  noticed  are 
adapted ;  and  whose  minds,  fixed  upon  higher  at- 
tainments, perceive  in  our  whole  system,  certain 
important  deficiencies,  which  it  is  highly  for  our 
interest  to  make  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  this  last  subject,  with* 
out  perceiving  at  once,  that  the  undertaking  before 
us  is  of  diat  vast  nature,  which  implies  a  capacity 
of  acting  far  beyond  that  narrow  sphere,  within 
which  the  present  prospects  of  our  community  are 
extended.  Our  whole  western  district  seems  in  a* 
dequate  to  support  that  scheme  of  education,  which 
an  institution,  completely  calculated  for  the  service 
of  the  adolescent,  and  adapted  to  their  widely  di« 
versified  prospects  and  pursuits,  would  evidently 
presuppose.  Some  grand  central  point  of  the  Bri. 
tish  empire,  which  may  include  the  combined  views 
and  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  seems  alone  fitted 
for  this  purpose.  It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  scheme,  in  an  adequate  manner,  re- 
quires some  efibrt  of  the  legislature,  beyond  any 
thing  that  we  have  yet  witnessed ;  and  that,  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  our  minds  are  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently extended  an4  liberalized,  to  admit  the  radi^ 
cai  and  numerous  improvements  that  are  requisite 
for  its  complete  execution.^ 
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Thb  East  India  Company  is,  at  this  moment,  at* 
tempting  to  establish  some  such  institution,  near 
the  town  of  Hartford.    Its  object,  however,  is  con* 
fined  to  preparing  its  servants  for  that  foreign  duty 
which  awaits  them.     The  plan,  the  means,  and  the 
tendency  of  this  institution,  are  alike  unknown  to 
the  author.    He  perceives,  however,  that  the  estab* 
lishment  when  completed,  cannot  infer  a  less  per* 
manent  burden  on  the  company,  than  £50fiOO  per 
annum.    The  advantage  supposed  to  be  secured 
by  selecting  this  sequestered,  yet  delightful,  situa- 
tion, seems  to  be  that  of  possessing  a  recluse  spot, 
wherein  all  the  immediate  wants  of  the  students 
can  be  easily  supplied,  without  inferring  any  extra 
expence ;  having  a  convenient  distance  from,  with 
an  easy  access  to,  London.    Whether  these,  or  any 
other  considerations  have  weighed  with  the  compa- 
ny, in  planning  out  this  establishment,  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  little  moment :  its  whole  constitution 
is  manifestly  framed  upon  the  old  system,  and 
as  such  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  peculiar  imper- 
fections and  disadvantages  of  that  system. 

In  Hartford,  the  students  will,  no  doubt,  lodge 
in  the  samfe  buildings,  with  men  who  do  honor  to 
the  British  nation.  They  will  occasionally  lend 
their  ears  to  instructions,  which  can  never  sink  too 
deeply  in  the  human  heart.  Their  limbs  and  bodily 
powers,  as  well  as  their  intellectual  faculties,  will, 
in  like  manner,  move  in  obedience  to  authority, 
which  every  one  reveres.  But  all  this  time,  the 
youthful  beings  themselves,  whom  it  is  your  busi- 
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nesft  to  form,  may  be  learning  a  very  different  ies- 
son.  Their  ardor  will  spurn  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  when  these  alone  intervene  betwixt 
them  and  their  more  joyous  pursuits ;  even  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  seclusion  will  only  serve  to  make 
their  natural  propensities  more  powerful  and  impe- 
tuous. It  still  remains  a  question,  whether  the  cloi- 
stered habits,  acquired  by  soldiers  in  barracks,  be 
compensated,  by  the  increased  precision  of  their 
discipline.  It  has  long  since  been  discovered,  that 
monldsh  privation  has  no  tendency  to  depress  hu- 
maa.  coci*uption.  Shall  we  then  expect  that  the 
&rc]jcal  pomp  of  pedagogical  discipline,  will  acquire 
that.:|beaxianent  hold  of  the  human  mind,  that  ab« 
scrfute  command  of  its  powers,  which  the  discipline 
of  St.  Francis;in  vain  attempted  ?  Perhaps,  it  will 
soon  appear,  that  this  venerable,  and  right  honora* 
ble  company,  have  only  encumbered  themselves 
with'  another  mischievous  load  to  their  former 
cares. 

.  Let  us  now  see  what  those  peculiar  advantages 
are,  which  we  possess  for  encountering,  with  supe- 
rior success,  an  undertaking  so  arduous.  It  must 
be  remarked  at  the  outset,  that  we  may  build  on  a 
state  of  things  far  different  from  that  in  which  we 
now  stiajid ;  we  may  suppose  our  community  ad- 
vanced iix  spirit,  power,  and  moral  energy ;  its  inter- 
ests  i^icorporated  and  identified,  not  only  with  those 
of  the;  ceiinected  city,  but  with  the  whole  of  the 
West  oj^Scotland.  We  must  also  take  it  for  granted, 
thatthis.  department  of  the  empire,  awake  to  all  its 


advantages,  is  enjoying  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  that  universal  intercourse,  which  the  abolition  of 
the  East  India,  and  other  monopolies  would  infer ; 
and  that  gm-emment,  awake  to  the  vast  accessioii 
of  strength,  which  the  development  of  our  local 
energies  would  produce  to  it,  is  lending  an  ami* 
ous  ear  to  every  suggestion,  whidi  can  promote  our 
general  interest. 


rroBB  venturing,  however,  on  such  untried 
ground,  we  shall  proceed  by  attempting  to  Cany 
our  series  of  courses,  as  far  forward  in  tbat  obvXHis 
course,  wherein  our  former  attainments  have Jbeen 
fimnd,  as  possible.  We  will  gradually  raise-cypr  ia« 
perstnicture  on  this  wdl  tried  foundation ;  raising 
on,  and  incorporating  with,  our  institution^  ina  dow 
and  pTOgressix-e  manner,  those  courses,  for  which 
our  circumstances,  as  they  are  perceivfsd  to  standy 
are  ob\*iously  competent,  aftd  thus  ascertain  what 
still  remains  for  future,  and  extraneous  exertions. 

Whsn  this  plan  was  first  promulgated,  in  the  se- 
quel to  the  address,  the  author  meant  to  have  re- 
sumed the  subject  more  at  large.  In  the  preceding 
pagtes,  however,  he  has  so  fiilly  exhibited  not  only 
the  principles  of  his  system,  but  the  method  that  it 
subs^mies,  that  this  may  not  be  necessary.  Ttie  pre- 
ceding series  of  lectures,  which  he  has  just  annexed 
to  his  coulees,  he  conceives, brings  the  whole  forward 
to  a  close*  These  he  supposes  to  be  appended  to  the 
general  institution,  and  to  be  maintained  partly  by 
it,  una  partly  by  its  own  revenues.     In  which  ever 
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way,  however,  this  matter  is  settled,  it  appears  to 
him  to  be  obviousJy  necessary,  that  one  thoroughly 
digested  scheme  of  education  should  be  established 
throughout  the  whole  institution,  and  that  one  ge- 
neral voice  should  influence  all  its  general  move- 
ments. On  this  basis,  however,  the  following  courses 
cannot  be  laid ;  they  infer  a  species  of  manage- 
ment altogether  peculiar ;  they  presuppose  our  pos- 
session of  all  these  attainments,  which  we  have,  in 
the  foregoing  plan,  so  anxiously  provided,  and  they 
imply  as  complete  a  reception  of  our  general 
mode  of  tuition  and  discipline  as  possible ;  but  they 
must  be  preserved,  in  every  other  respect,  totally 
separate  and  distinct. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  our  system  of  tui- 
tion sets  forth  from  the  first  introduction  of  the 
elements  of  education  into  the  human  mind ;  that 
the  process  of  communicating  instruction  and  im- 
provement was  brought  downWfirds,  in  a  series  of 
exercises,  which  fitted  the  student  for  receiving 
with  full  advantage,  direct  oral  instruction,  and  for 
Completing,  without  the  intervention  of  any  artificial 
machinery,  the  great  work  of  improving  his  own 
mind.  At  length  lecturing  courses  are  introduc- 
ed, and  these  have  served  to  lead  on  the  mind,  a- 
midst  farther  and  farther  progressions  of  improve- 
ment, by  means  at  once  sirtiple,  palpable,  and  ob- 
vious.  It  is  at  this  point,  that  we  are  now  arrived^ 
and  amidst  those  multiplied  objects,  which  solicit 
our  attention,  it  becomes  us  to  select  those,  that  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful  to  ourselves. 
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advantages,  is  enjoying  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  that  universal  intercourse,  which  the  abolition  of 
the  East  India,  and  other  monopolies  would  infer ; 
and  that  government,  awake  to  the  vast  accession 
of  strength,  which  the  development  of  our  local 
energies  would  produce  to  it,  is  lending  an  anxi- 
ous ear  to  every  suggestion,  which  can  promote  our 
general  interest. 

B&FOBB  venturing,  however,  oh  such  untried 
ground,  we  shall  proceed  by  attempting  to  Caitty 
our  series  of  courses,  as  £ir  forward  in  t^iat  obv&us 
course,  wherein  our  former  atiaiqments  have  jbeen 
found,  as  possible.  We  will  gradually  raise<o|ir  8u« 
persthicture  on  this  well  tried  foundation ;  raising 
on,  and  incorporating  with,  our  institution^  hia  l^ow 
and  progressive  manner,  those  <i6urses,  for  which 
our  circumstances,  as  they  are  perceived  to  standi 
are  obviously  competent,  aftd  thus  ascertain  wliat 
still  remains  for  future,  and  extraneous  exertions. 

When  this  plan  was  first  promulgated,  in  the  se- 
quel to  the  address,  the  author  meant  to  have  re- 
sumed the  subject  more  at  large.  In  the  preceding 
pages,  however,  he  has  so  fiilly  exhibited  not  only 
the  principles  of  his  system,  but  the  method  that  it 
sub^mes,  that  this  may  not  be  necessary.  The  pre- 
ceding series  of  lectures,  which  he  has  just  annexed 
to  his  courses,  he  conceives, brings  the  whole  forward 
to  a  close.  These  he  supposes  to  be  appended  to  the 
general  institution,  and  to  be  maintained  partly  by 
it,  and  partly  by  its  own  revenues.     In  which  ever 
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way,  however,  this  matter  is  settled,  it  appears  to 
him  to  be  obvioudy  necessary,  that  one  thoroughly 
digested  scheme  of  education  should  be  established 
throughout  the  whole  institution,  and  that  one  ge- 
neral voice  should  influence  all  its  general  move- 
znents.  On  this  basis,  however,  the  following  courses 
cannot  be  laid ;  they  infer  a  species  of  manage- 
ment altogether  peculiar  j  they  presuppose  our  pos- 
session of  all  these  attainments,  which  we  have,  in 
the  foregoing  plan,  so  anxiously  provided,  and  they 
imply  as  complete  a  reception  of  our  general 
mode  of  tuition  and  discipline  as  possible ;  but  they 
must  be  preserved,  in  every  other  respect,  totally 
separate  and  distinct. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  our  system  of  tui- 
tion sets  forth  from  the  first  introduction  of  the 
elements  of  education  into  the  human  mind ;  that 
the  process  of  communicating  instruction  and  im- 
provement was  brought  downWfirds,  in  a  series  of 
exercises,  which  fitted  the  student  for  receiving 
with  full  advantage,  direct  oral  instruction,  and  for 
Completing,  without  the  intervention  of  any  artificial 
machinery,  the  great  work  of  improving  his  own 
mind.  At  length  lecturing  courses  are  introduc- 
ed, and  these  have  served  to  lead  on  the  mind,  a- 
midst  farther  and  farther  progressions  of  improve- 
ment, by  means  at  once  sirtiple,  palpable,  and  ob- 
vious. It  is  at  this  point,  that  we  are  now  arrived^ 
and  amidst  those  multiplied  objects,  which  solicit 
our  attention,  it  becomes  us  to  select  those,  tliat  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful  to  ourselves. 
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The  preceding  courses,  though  abundantly  cal- 
culated for  bringing  forward  the  youth  of  our  com- 
munity, until  their  entrance  into  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  for  introducing  them  into  its  high- 
er and  more  elevated  employments,  it  is  evident, 
stop  short  in  those  things,  which  regard  the  ordina- 
ary  affiiirs,  and  serious  employments  of  man.  This 
is  done  for  obvious  reasons.  But  there  are  certain 
general  courses  of  instruction,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  of  these ;  and  there  are  some  spe- 
cies of  employment,  so  well  adapted  for,  and  so  much 
benefited  by,  receiving  the  direct  rays  of  science, 
that  they  evidently  solicit  our  first  regard.  There 
is  more  of  what  may  be  termed  exhibition,  than  il- 
lustration, generally  necessary  in  these ;  their  ob- 
ject is  to  exercise  the  sensei^,  so  much  more  than 
the  perception,  and  the  discernment  more  than  the 
imagination,  that  they  approach  more  to  real  life 
than  to  science ;  but  as  they  arise  out  of,  and  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  advance  every  kind  of  mental 
improvement,  as  they  give  those  pleasures  and  that 
exercise  which  is  congenial  to  pure  and  elevated 
conception,  they  are  deservedly  classed  amongst  the 
subjects  of  scientific  pursuit ;  as  such,  they  have  at- 
tracted the  regard  of  men  of  science,  and  have  been 
highly  advanced  by  the  talents  of  the  ingenious. 

Of  subjects  of  this  kind,  which,  in  this  view,  so- 
licit our  regard,  none  is  more  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention than  botany  as  connected  with  agriculture. 
In  order  to  convey ,  instruction  in  this  branch,  a 
president  and  operator,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a 


convenient  space  of  arable  ground,  with  a  complete 
collection  of  tools  and  implements,  both  agricultu- 
ral and  horticular,  either  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  or  in 
that  of  a  model,  are  indispensably  necessary.  This 
course  infers  rural  employment,  in  an  exposed  si- 
tuation ;  regular,  closs,  and  persevering  attention, 
for  at  least  two  hours  every  day,  during  fwo-thirds 
of  the  year,  must  be  bestowed.  A  general  and  a 
select  catalogue  of  flowers  and  plants,  Wodenow's, 
system  of  botany,  and  other  assistances,  must  also 
be  procured,  in  order  to  abridge  the  lecturing 
part  of  this  course.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every 
student,  to  examine  every  plant,  from  its  first  de- 
velopment, during  its  progress,  and  through  all 
its  stages,  up  to  its  full  maturity  and  final  decay. 
As  it  is  necessary,  during  this  course,  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  garden,  and  in  out-of-door 
exercises,  and  to  be  frequently  engaged  in  bodily 
employment,  the  propriety  of  a  most  exact  and  re- 
gular method,  and  of  the  strictest  order  and  disci- 
pline, during  the  examinations,  plainly  appears. 
Some  printed  notices,  as  to  what  is  going  on,  with 
eiiidite  students  as  mentors,  over  subdivided  classes, 
to  explain  and  apply  these,  would,  in  every  gene- 
ral exercise,  greatly  advance  ^  this  purpose ;  more 
pointed  tuition,  however,  must  be  frequently  need- 
ful. A  regular  course  of  lectures,  thus  conducted, 
joined  to  as  careful  attention  to  the  views  and  at- 
tainments, of  each  individual  student,  as  circum- 
stances would  admit  of,  might,  it  is  imagined,  com- 
plete abundantly  this  course  withui  the  season  ;  it 
being  always  recommended  to  each  student  to 
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form  an  extensive  hortus  siccus^  a  suitable  memo- 
randum-book, and  other  conservatives  to  the  me- 
tiory, 

,1 

Glasgow  has  at  this  time,  perhaps,  more  exten- 
sive facilities,  and  greater  real  inducements  for  at- 
tempting to  improve  all  those  great  arts  which 
arise  out  of,  and  are  illustrated  by,  science,  than  any 
other  place  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  few  of  its 
citizens  who  are  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  embark^ 
ed  in  some  scheme  of  improvement.  There  are 
none  whose  interests  are  not  involved  in  the  gene- 
ral consequences  of  these.  So  deeply  engaged  are 
many  of  our  first  citizens  in  such  aflSiirs,  that  they 
unconsciously  review  processes  of  the  most  scientific 
and  intricate  nature,  without  marking  their  effects 
on  their  own  minds.  What  are  those  numerous, 
extensive,  and  complicated  establishments  wherein 
printing,  staining,  smelting,  founding,  and  spinning 
processes  are  carried  forward  with  every  advantage 
which  science  can  procure,  but  so  many  aggrega- 
tions of  the  laborious  results  of  former  intellectual 
attainments,  now  rendered  familiar  to  our  ordinary 
workmen  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  our  first  cit- 
izens to  difiuse  too  widely  the  means  of  making 
higher  attainments,  and  it  must  be  our  next  business 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  this  advantage. 

The  course  of  exercises,  denominated  chemical, 
is  understood  to  comprehend  the  sciences  of  me- 
chanics, pneumatics,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  and 
mineralogy,  with  all  those  which  are  usually  com- 


prehended  under  the  term  of  physics,  or  natural 
philosophy.    During  that  course,  it  is  understood 
that   the  student  has  been  made  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  these  sciences,  and 
'fiuoGLiliarized  with  their  ordinary  application.     If 
our  only  otgect  were  to  prepare  for  some  of  the 
usual  modes  of  exercising  these  attainments,  such 
a  course  might  be  held  to  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose.    But  as  we  look  forward  to  higher  improve- 
ments, ais  we  wish  to  make  these  bear  with  un- 
divided force  on  the  whole  business  of  the  com- 
munity, some  farther  provision  is  still  requisite. 
Courses  calculated  for  the  adolescent  scholar  must 
be  provided ;  the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is, 
not  so  much  to  exhibit  present  attainments,  as'  to 
advance  these  in  every  direction.     For  this  pur- 
pose, a  variety  of  exhibitions  and  experiments,  at 
once  scientific  and  palpable,  are  obviously  neces- 
sary ;  the  display  of  these  being  supported  by  ev- 
ery fecility  and  advantage,  which  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  procure. 

This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  se- 
parate courses.  The  first  of  them  regards  those 
processes,  which  are  wholly,  or  chiefly,  carried  for- 
ward by  chemical  agency ;  and  which  can  gener- 
ally  be  displayed  by  the  usual  and  ordinary  methods 
practised  in  common  life.  The  chief  difference 
betwixt  this  course,  and  that  of  the  chemical  exer- 
cises, consists  in  this,  that  the  first  is  merely  a  mul- 
titude of  displays,  whereby  certain  leading  princi- 
ples are  illustrated  and  established;   whereas  the 
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second  consists  of  a  selection  of  highly  interesting 
exhibitions  of  the  power  of  improvement,  carried 
forward  in  regular  processions,  without  any  parti- 
cular view  to  the  illustration  of  any  one  set  of  prin- 
ciples, on  substances,  from  their  rudest  state,  until 
their  final  absorption  in  some  highly  improved  ob- 
ject. It  difiers  from  a  regular  business  in  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects  which  it  embraces,  in  its  cau- 
tious selection  of.  those  which  are  most  universal, 
most  peculiarly  scientific,  and  most  essentially  in- 
teresting, and  in  the-  extended  views,  under  which 
each  process  is  carried  forward.  In  this  course,  the 
advantage  of  an  elucidating  printed  compendium, 
in  which  regular  lecturing  notices,  and  a  graduated 
analysis  of  important  circumstances,  specially  suit- 
ed to  this  mode  of  tuition,  are  requisite. 

With  a  view  to  the  conducting  of  the  business  of 
this  class  in  a  suitable  manner,  an  ample  apparatus, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  implements  for  displaying  these  ' 
to  advantage,  are  necessary.     Most  spacious  ac^ 
commodation  of  every  kind,  an  artist,  or  artists, 
capacitated  for  executing  the  most  minute  parts  of 
every  process  are  no  less  necessary ;  a  discipline 
and  regularity  in  every  part  of  the  system,  and  a 
prominence  of  display  that  can  satisfy  every  indi- 
vidual, must  also,  as  matters  of  course,  be  duly  at- 
tended to.    A  president,  as  scientific  as  possible,  is 
of  the  last  importance;  for  the  lecturing  depart-* 
ment  necessarily  abrupt  and  practical,  must  be  con- 
ducted with  so  much  solemnity  and  perspicuity,  that 
no  deficiency  can  escape  detection.    The  form  of  the 
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room  would  require  to  resemble  a  horse-shoe,  hav- 
ing a  large  back  apperture  into  that  laboratory  and 
museum,  wherein  all  the  apparatus  and  implements 
are  in  due  order  arranged.     Its  structure  behoved 
to  be  doubly  amphitheatrical,  in  order  to  give  the 
greatest  facilities  possible  for  seeing  and  hearing. 
The  arts  of  staining,  dying,  fusing,  smelting,  spin- 
ning,   weaving,    distilling,    vitrifying,   petrifying, 
forming  salts,  acids,  and  compounds,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  might  in  this  manner  be  illustrated, 
and  highly  improved.     These  hints,  it  is  imagined, 
will  convey  as  distinct  an  idea  of  the  object  and 
constitution  of  this  course,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do 
in  this  place. 

The  second  of  these  courses,  regards  those  pro- 
cesses, wherein  mechanical  principles  predominate, 
and  which,  in  general,  are  so  vast  in  their  operation, 
as  to  be  capable  of  illustration  only,  or  chiefly,  by 
models.    Under  this  head,  are  engineering  in  all  its 
branches,  architecture  of  every  kind,  and  those  im- 
mense fabricating  establishments,  wherein  a  variety 
of  great  mechanical  and  chemical  proceses  are  com- 
bined.    Ship  building  and  navigation,  mining,  as 
connected  with  geological  principles,  and  a  variety 
of  other  scientific  employments,  whereof  the  prin- 
ciples and  process  are  usually  illustrated  by  models, 
forms,  or  representative  machinery,  are  also  com- 
prehended under  this  course. 

The  chief  part  of  the  remarks,  made  regarding 
the  form  and  discipline  of  the  preceding  course, 
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apply  still  most  directly  to  this.  At  first  view,  the 
multitude  of  implements,  necessary  for  carrying  it 
on  to  advantage,  may  appear  to  be  out  of  all  pro* 
portion  to  the  value  of  the  course ;  it  must  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  certain  parts  of  many  of  these 
models  are  capable  of  different  applications,  and 
that  others  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  paints 
ings,  and  abbreviated  representations.  Neverthe^ 
less,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  value  of  this 
course  depends  on  the  precision  and  completeness 
with  whieh  every  process  is  exhibited,  and  as  the 
course  is  on  many  accounts  extremely  important, 
too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  this.  It  wilt 
be  proper  for  the  sake  of  more  complete  illustration, 
to  have  an  uncovered  vacant  plot  of  ground,  with  a 
small  pond  of  water  at  one  end  of  it,  as  also  a  com- 
plete steam  apparatus,  a  furnace,  and  those  artifi«> 
cial  powers  which  are  used  in  exhibiting  more  fully 
the  extended  operation  of  heat,  pressure,  and  flu- 
idity in  the  engineering  and  constructing,  decom* 
posing  and  re-compouriding  processes.  There  seems 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  arranging  a  course  of  this 
kind.  Perhaps,  the  best  order  would  be  to  take  up 
those  subjects,  wherein  the  simplest  illustrations  are 
necessary,  proceeding  gradually  towards  processes 
more  and  more  complex,  until,  at  length,  subsum- 
ing a  fiill  acquaintance  with  die  common  mechani- 
cal powers,  steam,  ignition,  attraction,  atmospheric, 
and  hydrostactic  pressure,  and  other  more  complex 
artificial  agents,  become  the  chief  objects  of  our  at- 
tention. 
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Thk  last  coarse  under  this  head,  which  our  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  require,  is  the  commercial,  or 
that  course  which  displays  and  expounds  these  sub- 
jects, which  most  materially  affect  the  interests  of 
commerce.  This  course  differs  from  political  e- 
cokiomy  in  this,  that  it  takes  up  the  state  of  things, 
merely  as  it  is  felt  to  exist,  which  it  fully  illustrates, 
alongst  which  it  conducts  our  views,  leaving  us 
from  thence,  and  not  from  theory,  to  find  out  our 
bbgect  Its  main  design  is  to  exhibit,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  minute  and  exact  account  of  every  mercan- 
tile production  of  every  country  on  the  globe,  both 
of  nature  and  of  art,  that  is,  or  can  be  comprehend- 
ed, within  our  commercial  operation ;  the  facilities 
and  obstructions  which  occur  in  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  markets ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer- 
ence which  actually  prevails  in  consequence  of 
1  these,  and  other  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  course  is  meant  further  to  bring  into  no- 
tice, every  mercantile  process,  that  can  subsist 
amongst  us ;  to  display  the  most  direct  and  benefi- 
cial mode  of  introducing  every  production,  both 
natural  and  mecanical  of  which  we  are  or  may  be- 
come possessed  into  the  best  markets ;  to  exhibit 
the  real  extent,  and  actual  place  of  the  consumpt, 
of  every  commodity  in  this,  and  every  other  mar- 
ket, and  the  best  and  most  profitable  means  of 
maint;aining  a  connexion  with  these,  as  things  now 
stand ;  pointing  out  at  the  same  time,  with  much 
precision,  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvanta- 
ges, which  are  known  to  attend  such  commerce. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  matter  still  farther,  sam- 
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pfes  and  specimens  of  commodities,  drawings  and 
paintings  of  interesting  objects,  plans  and  defini- 
tions of  foreign  places,  manners,  and  forms,  should 
be  displayed.  In  this  class,  the  great  prerequisite 
is  an  intelligent  lecturer,  possessed  of  the  advantage 
of  direct  information  on  all  these  subjects.  His 
collection  of  exhibitions,  ought  to  be  as  complete 
as  possible. 

It  may  be  noticed,  amongst  the  provisions  requi- 
site in  this  primary  application  of  the  foregoing 
courses,  that  the  period  of  each  days'  attendance! 
ought  to  occupy  two  hours  of  each  of  those  five  days 
of  the  week  that  are  taken  up  into  our  other  cour- 
ses, and  to  be  extended  over  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year ;  a  certain  space  in  winter  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  first,  and  the  like  space  in  sum- 
mer, from  the  three  last  of  these  courses.  As  these 
courses  embrace  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are 
settled  in  life,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  entering 
it,  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  them,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  ample ;  the  more  especially,  since,  from 
its  being  the  instrument  for  enabling  an  institution, 
of  a  much  nobler  order  than  any  that  has  yet  at- 
tracted our  regard,  for  discharging  functions  of  the 
highest  kind,  their  whole  establishment  and  ap- 
paratus will  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

m 

The  primary  object  of  these  courses  is,  to  form 
a  medium  for  introducing  the  proficient  into  active 
life,  and  to  give  fundamental  instruction  to  those, 
whose  capital  and  talents  require  such  direct  as- 
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sistance.  By  this  means,  mismanageOient  and  im- 
propriety of  conduct  in  great  establishments,  must 
be  systematically  checked  and  counteracted  in  such 
a  variety  of  w^ys,  as  to  place  the  mere  capitalists 
cm  the  most  secure  footing  possible ;  by  this  means 
also,  direct  information,  at  once  elementary  and 
practical,  will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  o- 
perator  himself.  In  consequence  of  this  diffusion 
of  improvement,  competition  will  be  raised  to  high- 
er ground,  it  will  pervade  discoveries,  which  now, 
held  fast  and  secure  for  the  service  of  those  who 
have  happened  to  stumble  upon  them,  are  in  a  man- 
ner withdrawn  from  public  utility.  These  will, 
thereby,  not  only  be  augmented,  but  be  rendered 
more  stable,  powerful  and  universal ;  first,  because 
emulation  ¥dll  be  maintained,  not  merely  betwixt 
a  few  decerated  half-educated  artizans,  whose  pre- 
sumption is  sometimes  their  greatest  attainment, 
but  betwixt  those  possessed  alike  of  capital,  talents, 
and  practical  knowledge;  and  secondly,  because 
injurious  and  illiberal  practices,  being  driven  from 
the  field,  powers  and  faculties  at  once  elevated  and 
invaluable,  will  be  embarked  in  a  course  of  improve- 
ment, which  proceeds  along  the  secure  and  exten- 
sive tract  of  fundamental  knowledge. 

Is  order  to  give  these  public  acquisitions  their 
full  value,  certain  operative  principles  of  a  higher 
kind,  than  any  that  we  have  heretofore  subsumed, 
must  be  superadded.  A  community,  whose  youth 
is  held  to  have  been  spent  in  strenuous  intellectual 
exercises,  and  whose  attainments  have  of  course^ 
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become  great  and  powerful,  must  seek  in  man- 
hood corresponding  employment  and  gratifications. 
Those  habits  and  those  means,  which  have  been  to 
them  so  invaluable,  are  not  to  be  thrown  loose  to  a 
course  of  things,  which  has  originated  in  half-form- 
ed conceptions.  Some  sphere,  more  extended  and 
improved,  which  may  powerfully  affect  and  serve 
to  new-model  the  current  opinion ;  some  medium, 
fitted  for  receiving  these  superior  acquirements, 
and  for  enabling  them  to  extend  their  influence, 
and  display  their  power,  are  still  perceived  as  im- 
portant defects  in  that  great  system  of  improve- 
ment that  has  been  laid  down. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  to  stretch  our  vietw 
so  far  forward  as  the  complete  establishment  <rf 
our  institution,  and  the  full  developement  of  its  ad- 
vantages, in  order  to  discover  the  importance  of 
some  great  medium  or  instrument,  for  collecting 
and  diffusing  that  vast  mass  of  improvement,  which 
is  preparing  for  the  public  service.  If  we  fix  our 
attention  on  the  state  of  things  existing  around  us, 
the  immediate  utility  of  an  institution  of  this  kind 
is  no  less  discernable.  We  have  already  made 
great  improvements  in  the  arts.  Our  attainments 
in  the  circle  of  the  sciences  are  no  less  remarkable. 
Many  of  these  have  been  concentrated  and  exercis- 
ed in  a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  But  though 
these  establishments  unite  and  display  the  advan- 
tages  thence  acquired,  in  a  way,  that  discovers,  at 
once,  their  utility  and  importance,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  best,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  most 
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useful  discoveries  still  lie  loose  amongst  our  hands  ; 
and  many  of  them  have  never  yet  been  applied  to 
any  one  valuable  purpose.  In  general,  practition 
ers,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  some  obviously  attainable 
advantage,  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportu- 
nity of  stopping  short  in  their  progress,  in  order  to 
examine,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  principles, 
qualities,  and  operation  of  those  improvements, 
which  are  passing  under  their  hands;  and  even 
when  the  case  is  othenvise,  their  own  establish- 
ments are  generally  so  fixed  and  adapted  to  former 
views,  as  to  admit  of  few  radical  improvenrents* 
Do  not  these  things  evince  the  utility  and  impor- 
tance  of  some  great  public  instrument,  for  review- 
ing the  progress  of  every  improvement,  for  ascer- 
taining  its  utmost  practical  extension  and  applica- 
tion, for  carrying  these  forward  in  every  useful  di- 
rection, and  for  disseminating  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  throughout  the  whole  community  ? 

An  institution  of  this  kind  is  desirable,  not  mere- 
ly from  views  of  advantage.  Our  present  circum- 
stances have  in  some  measure  rendered  such  an 
institution  indispensible.  Incessant  competition, 
in  producing  commodities  of  a  marketable  descrip- 
tion, in  the  greatest  possible  quantity,  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  reduce 
the  absolute  value  of  substantial  attainments ;  and 
though  checked  by  that  kind  of  emulation  which 
has  pecuniary  advantage  for  its  object,  it  has  never- 
theless proceeded  so  far  as  to  bend  down  the  stand- 
ard  of  the  current  course  of  industry,  to  a  kind  of 
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market  rate,  which  renders  it  no  less  difficult  than 
expensive  to  procure  any  one  production  of  un- 
common excellence ;  a  kind  of  prostration  of  taste, 
and  'vulgarity   of  conception,  prevails  in   exhibi- 
tions of  genius,  even  of  the  highest  class,  which  is 
gradually  degrading  the  character  of  our  national 
productions.     This  deteriorating  course  does  not 
take  place  merely  in  those  productions  which  per- 
ish with  the  using.     It  takes  place  alike  in  those  of 
the  pfiost  durable  and  monumental  kind,  and  in 
those  of  the   most  fugitive.    Bridges  and  public 
buildings,  understood  to  be  for  the  service  of  cen- 
turies, that  have  been  reared  in  our  day,  are  already 
tumbling  about  our  ears.     The  want  of  that  bold- 
ness, and  originality  of  design,  and  of  that  innate 
vigor  of  comprehension,  which  are  proportioned  to 
tiie  extent  of  the  means  that  are,  or  could  be,  ad- 
duced into  exercise,  are  no  less  remarkable.    Thus 
our  attainments  are  universally  bent  down  to  the 
standard  which  their  money  returns  has  provided, 
and  our  poets,  critics,  and  politicians,  as  well  as 
our  painters,  sculptors,  and  statuaries,  all  appeal  to 
the  same  accredited  measure  as  the  test  of  their 
excellence.     Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  some 
well-regulated  counteracting  principle,  which  can 
bear  up  steadily  the  standard  of  general  improve- 
ment,  which  will  plaice  the  crown  of  renown  on  the 
head  of  uncommon  merit,  and  give  to  genius,  and 
to  talent  of  every  description,  that  honor  and  dig- 
nity, which  are  their  chief  reward,  has,  at  length, 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  give  i}s  the  full  value 
of  all  our  present  improvements  ? 
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While  these  considerations  lead,  us  to  perceive 
the  necessity  of  some  general  institution  for  meet- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  community,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  point  out  the  character  and  object  of 
the  institution,  which  these  exigencies  require. 
The  matters  to  be  immediately  affected  by  it,  are 
of  the  highest  description,  they  regard  improve- 
ments, and  the  most  dignified  view  of  these  im- 
provements.  The  effect  to  be  produced,  is  to  infuse 
and  disseminate  elevated  views,  and  sublime  pur- 
suits, amongst  the  most  deserving  class  of  the  com- 
munity, to  give  these  a  large  field  for  exertion,  and 
to  produce  a  counterpoise,  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  effects  of  those  ordinary  propensities,  which 
affect  alike  the  ingenious  and  deserving,  and  those 
of  an  opposite  character.  This  is  what  we  want, 
and  the  very  mention  of  these  circumstances  intro- 
duces the  idea  of  a  Royal  Academical  Society,  to 
be  invested,  not  only  with  the  patronage,  but  with 
the  control  of  the  four  last  courses ;  a  body  whose 
influence  may  be  such,  as  to  stimulate  merit  of  the 
highest  kind  by  bringing  it  into  full  view ;  whose 
impression,  on  the  conduct  of  the  ingenious,  may 
dispose  them  to  act  in  subserviency  to  their  views ; 
and  whose  authority  could  confer  marks  of  the 
most  distinguished  honor  on  the  deserving.  But, 
besides  this,  it  must,  under  ^its  own  eye,  steadily 
carry  forward  all  these  farther  and  higher  progres- 
sions of  improvement,  in  every  department  of  the 
useful  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  which  can  be 
brought  within  its  range. " 
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The  public  want,  which  is  about  to  be  supplied, 
is  general  j  therefore,  every  class  of  the  commu« 
nity  may  be  resorted  to  for  those  supplies,  which 
this  provision  requires.    As  those  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  patronise  it,  are  not  however  of  die  com- 
monality, but  of  those  whose  minds  are  peculiary  H* 
beral,  and  as  the  inducements  thereto,  can  only  ap- 
ply to  such ;  so  the  only  reward,  we  can  display  be- 
fore those,  who  may  cbuse  to  bestow  their  substance 
towards  its  support,  is,  that  of  being  members  of 
the  society,  and  enjoying  the  privilege  attached  to 
the  office  of  members.     Here  no  compulsive  power 
is  requisite,  farther  than  what  is  usual  and  neces- 
sary in  securing  and  enjoying  the  most  universally 
understood  and  admitted  rights  and  possessions. 
The  principle  of  union  is  not  merely  a  feeling  of 
common  interest,  it  rises  far  above  this ;  a  profound 
regard,  and  an  earnest  attachment  to  pursuits  of 
the  most  elevated  nature,  and  a  high  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor,  are  held  to  be  paramount  to  all  other 
^considerations,  and  to  be  the  animating  principles 
of  the  society.     To  tantalize  such  an  institution 
with  extraneous  power ;  to  burden  it  with  remote 
concernments  is  not  merely  unnecessary,  it  is  un- 
becoming.    The  minute  and  vexatious  authority, 
connected  with  municipal  interference,  is  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  operation,  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  those  noble  and  elevated  pursuits  which 
are  understood  to  occupy  its  attention,  that  it  is 
evident  that  this  institution  has  scarcely  any  one 
principle,  in  common  with  that  which  we  have  been 
reviewing,  in  the  former  part  of  this  introduction. 
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These  observations  convey  to  us  some  idea  of 
the  character  and  functions  of  this  dignified  insti- 
tution, it  must  comprehend  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants, artists,  and  capitalists  of  our  city,  it  may 
comprehend,  also,  the  whole  noblemen  and  land- 
holders of  our  district.    These  must  form  the  basis 
of  this  pyramidical  institution,  which  must  be  in- 
vested with  honor  from  the  sovereign,  and  be  im- ' 
powered  to  plant  that  honor  on  the  head  of  the  de- 
serving.   The  four  courses,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  pages,  are  its  appendages. 
Its  presidents,  and  its  whole  provisions,  apparatus, 
and  appurtenances  must  be  regarded  as  instrur 
tnents  in  its  hands  for  discharging  its  ordinary  func- 
tions.    The  courses  just  described  must  be  subser- 
vient to  its  views.     But  besides  these,  a  new  and  a 
much  more  efficacious  mode  of  executing  its  offi- 
ces must  be  resorted  to.    Each  -of  these  courses 
must  carry  forward,  under  the  eye  of  the  president 
and  managers,  a  weekly  train  of  exhibitions  for  the 
good  of  the  general  interest,  with  which  they  are  se- 
verally connected.     The  power  and  general  opera- 
tion of  these  must  be  regularly  exhibited  within  the 
.  class-room  of  the  course,  on  a  set  day  of  every  week.; 
the  whole  members  of  the  institution,  and  these  only 
being  admitted  to  witness  and  enjoy  these  instruc- 
tions.   These  weekly  meetings  must  be  consecutive 
in  order  that  each  member  may  have  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  participate  in  the  full  advantage  of  each  exhi- 
bition.   For  instance,  the  commercial  course  might 
occupy  Tuesday,  tlie  agricultural  Wednesday,  the 
chemical  Thursday,  and  the   mechanical  Friday. 
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These  are  the  primary  privileges  and  functions  of 
this  society ;  and  they  must  neither  be  delegated, 
nor  be  anywise  traversed  or  impaired  by  any  8ubse« 
quent  arrangement. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  flill  effect  to  these, 
and  to  all  the  objects  of  this  institution,  it  is  evi- 
dently farther  requisite,  that  besides  the  four  pre* 
sidents  of  the  four  courses,  certain  companions,  or 
fellows  should  be  chosen,  capacitated,  and  destined, 
for  assistance,  at  these  and  other  exercises.  Thiese 
should,  in  the  first  place,  consist  of  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, agriculturist,  chemist,  and  engineer,  all  re- 
sident in  oiir  district ;  as  also  one  elected  from  the 
University,  Andersonian,  and  grand  Academical 
Institutions,  three  from  the  adjacent  country,  and 
one  from  the  town  council.  Merchants'  and  Trades' 
Houses.  These  should  be  elected  by  the  society, 
without  any  restriction ;  two  successive  elections, 
always  taking  place  ;  one  to  nominate  candidates, 
and  the  other  to  elect  one  from  those  candidates. 

These  managers  might  be,  in  this  manner,  annu- 
ally increased,  until  they  reached  the  number  of  thir- 
ty-nine. These  thirty-nine,  for  the  time,  must  enjoy 
the  full  and  undisturbed  power  of  superintending 
these  courses ;  a  new  election  thereafter  taking  place 
every  year,  to  fill  the  vacated  seat  of  the  manager 
whose  turn  it  is  to  retire,  who,  however,  may  b§ 
elected  again,  ad  libitum. 

Honorary  communications  of  the  title  of  fellow. 


juay  be  held  as  annexed  to  the  office  of  manager. 
It  must,  however,  independent  of  this  advantage, 
be  bestowed  on  all  uncommon  merit  that  may  make 
its  appearance  amongst  ourselves.  In  order  to  con- 
ifer this  honor,  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of 
the  society,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  managers, 
must'  be  obtained.  This  is  not  provided,  so  much 
from  a  suspicion  of  any  improper  use  being  made  of 
the  power  of  conferring  honors ;  as  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  necessity,  in  the  general  body,  to  consult 
together,  and  with  each  individual  member  regard- 
ing the  whole  objects  of  the  institution,  as  often  as 
possible.  These  honorary  titles  must  extend  to  as 
wide  a  range  as  possible ;  not  merely  to  merchants, 
whose  general  and  magnanimous  services  to  the 
interests  of  commerce-^to  agriculturists,  whose  ex- 
ertions in  promoting  the  object  of  the  institution — 
to  chemists,  whose  displays  of  genius  all  challenge 
admiration ;  nor  to  those  only  whose  improvements 
display  alike  their  genius  and  their  public  spirit ; 
not  to  such  alone  ;  but  to  eminent  navigators  and 
adventurers  to  foreign  lands ;  to  proficients  in  useful 
and  interesting  arts  and  sciences,  of  every  kind ; 
to  patriotic  and  public-spirited  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers and  mathematicians,  and  to  those  individuals 
connected  with  our  grand  academy,  and  with  other 
great  seminaries,  whose  eminent  services  to  the 
public,  demand  our  regard.  Indeed,  merit  and 
genius,  of  an  uncommon  kind,  of  every  description, 
which  has  been  usefully  and  honorably  employed, 
especially,  when  it  is  of  that  description,  which  does 
not  fall  within  the  usual  range  of  university  hpnors. 


ought  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  good  title  to 
those  marks  of  dignity,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
bestow, 

« 

Ix  order  to  make  these  expressions  of  affiliation 
bear  their  proper  value  with  the  community,  they 
ought,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  be  preceded  with 
medals  of  different  value,  bestowed  on  occasions 
wherein  peculiar  displays  of  merit  have  been  made. 
Afler  several  tokens  of.  this  kind  have  been  ac- 
quired, and  the  character  of  an  individual  has  be- 
come distinguished  by  his  deservings,  the  members 
at  large  may  be  convened,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering whether  the  rank  of  companionship  may 
be  bestowed  on  the  individual  thus  matured  for  the 
honor  or  not ;  and  if  three-fourths  of  their  number 
approve  of  it,  the  academical  dignity,  may  be  super- 
added.    This  mode  of  conferring  honor,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  adoption,  not  only  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  society,  but  into  the  good-will  of 
all  its  members.     As  an  expression  of  respectfid 
esteem,  it  must  beget  a  confidential  intercourse  be- 
twixt the  parties  thus  advanced,  upon  those  sub- 
jects, wherein  their  elevation  is  perceived ;  and  it 
must  form  a  cement  to  that  cordiality,  in  forward- 
ing improvement,  by  which,  more  than  by  any  thing 
else,  our  highest  views  are  to  be  promoted.     In 
very  extraordinary  cases,  the  previous  forms  above 
described,  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  esteem,  made  by  the  society,  must  bear 
these  genuine  marks  of  deference  to  superior  ge- 
nius, which  an  unreserved   and  frank  deportment 


indicates.  Perhaps  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases^ 
medals,  and  particular  marks  of  regard,  will  form 
the  limits  of  academical  honor ;  at  any  rate,  these 
may  be  bestowed  with  profusion,  while  the  higher 
honor  is  but  sparingly  administered.  But  in  order 
to  give  even  these  their  full  value,  they  must  not 
only  be  restricted  to  suitable  occasions,  but  be  be- 
stowed of  a  kind,  and  with  a  solemnity,  duly  pro- 
portioned to  the  description  and  value  of  the  merit 
thus  honored. 

There  is  another  function  of  the  society  of  no 
little  value,  which  remains  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
A  grand  academical  hall  must  be  provided,  wherein, 
superlative  productions  of  art  and  genius  may  be 
exhibited.    Painting  and  statuary  must  be  the  pro- 
minent objects ;  and  those  of  the  highest  excellence 
may  be  occasionally  procured,  at  the  expence  of 
the  society,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting.  -  A  series 
of  uncommon  productions,  belonging  to  every  art, 
must  in  like  manner  be  procured  and  displayed. 
This  implies  that  the  society  shall  give  its  direct 
patronage,  not  only  to  men  of  scientific  attain- 
ments, but  to  men  of  great  powers  of  execution  in 
the  mechanical  arts.     By  so  doing,^  we  attach  all 
such  to  the  cause  of  improvement  of  which  we  are 
held  to  be  the  abottors ;  and  we  obtain  direct  access 
to  those  workshops,  or  private  recesses,  wherein 
art  and  skill  combined,  display  their  highest  powers. 
The  efficacy  of  such  provisions,  in  advancing  the 
standard  of  general  excellence,  throughout  the 
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y^hole  range  of  the  society's  influence  is  completely 
obvious,  and  requires  no  remark. 

There  are  many  other  methods,  by  which  thii 
society  may  promote  that  cause  which  it  is  pledg- 
ed to  support,  which  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place 
to  trace  out  or  to  describe.    There  are  two  of  these 
methods,  however,  which  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  notice.    The  first  of  these  is,  that  of  pub- 
lishing, annually,  a  detailed  account  of  every  discov- 
ery, exhibition,  and  exercise,  that  has  passed  un- 
der the  review  of  the  association,  worthy  of  being 
promulgated  in  this  manner ;  and  the  second  is,  that 
of  maintaining  through  the  medium  of  its  secretary, 
an  official  correspondence,  not  only  with  similar  so* 
cieties,  but  with  individuals  eminent  in  any  one  of 
these  arts  or  sciences,  which  come  within  the  ob< 
ject  of  its  institution.     It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  detail  regarding  these  matters,  fbr  their 
connexion  with  the  duties,  held  to  be  incumbent 
on  the  association,  is  self-evident.    The  means  for 
carrying  these,  and  every  other  requisite  duty  into 
effect,  are  so  universally  known,  as  to  require  no 
illustration.    It  is  only  necessary  to  notice,  tl;iat  it 
must  be  specially  provided,  that  every  duty,  in 
which  the  society  is  engaged,  ought  to  be  officially 
laid  before  the  managers  previous  to  its  execution ; 
and  that  after  execution,  the  mode,  in  which  this 
duty  has  been  discharged,  ought  to  be  regularly  re* 
corded,  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  society,  and  to 
be  subjected  to  the  full  examination  of  die  whole 
inanagers.    It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  to  be  too  precise  in  observing  fundamental 
rules  in  an  institution  of  this  sort :  and  that  though 
each  member  of  the  society  is  held  to  be  at  liberty 
to  prosecute  his  own  views,  apart,  when  he  is  out 
of  the  management ;  while  he  remains  in  office,  it 
must  be  understood,  that  he  fully  and  faithfully  sur- 
renders those  views,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  out  of^ 
and  are  connected  with,  matters  in  hand,  unreserv- 
edly to  the  service  of  the  society. 

The  great  leading  point  is  to  chuse  men  of  tal- 
ent, genius,  and  respectability  as  managers,  and  to 
take  care,  that  the  whole  business  be  conducted 
with  as  much  openness  and  perspicuity  as  possible. 
All  other  advantages,  that  are  attainable,  will  sug- 
gest the  means  necessary  for  their  acquisition.     It 
may,  however,  be  noticed,  that  it  behoves  us  to 
consider,  that  it  is  specially  these  matters,  for  which 
there  is  no  similar  provision  already  established 
within  our  community,  that  are  held  to  be  deput- 
ed to  our  cognizance ;  and  that  as  to  the  matter  of 
conferring  marks  of  honor,  the  preceptors  of  the 
grand  academy,  and  those  who  have  displayed  su- 
perlative genius  or  capacity  in  the  liberal  arts,  more 
than  any  others,  have  claims  on  our  highest  regard. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  ordinary  daily 
courses  of  the  presidents,  which  are  understood  to 
be  for  the  direct  service  for  the  public,  should  be  vi- 
sited almost  constantly,  by  some  one  or  other  of  the 
managers ;  it  being,  however,  distinctly  understood, 
that  neither  these  visitants,  nor  any  one  else,  should 
be  aikthorized,  in  any  way  whatever,  to  interfere 
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with  the  procedure  of  the  presidents.  To  the  ge- 
neral body  of  managers,  and  to  these,  only,  as  such, 
are  they  to  be  regarded  as  amenable.  From  them 
they  may  receive  direct  orders  and  instructions  in, 
an  official  way ;  but  all  indirect  or  incidental  inter- 
ference, must  be  completely  discarded.  As  to  the 
lyceum  or  exhibition  room,  this  must  be  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  society  at  large,  and  un- 
der the  daily  cognizance  of  a  committee  thereto 
appointed  every  week.  This  sketch  being  given, 
more  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  society,  than  as  a  complete  plan  of  its 
form  and  operation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any 
farther  into  the  regulations  and  provisions  of  this 
institution. 

The  author  is  prepared  to  expect,  that  it  may 
be  urged  as  an  objection  against  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  that  by  thus  exposing  to  public  view  the 
arcana  or  mysteries  of  trade,  individual  merit  is  de- 
frauded of  its  proper  reward,  and  the  basis  of  hon- 
orable competition  completely  destroyed.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  first,  he  remarks,  that  this  basis  is  at 
present,  in  general,  much  better  understood  than 
individuals  imagine ;  as  much  information  as  will 
suffice  for  beginning  an  undertaking,  is  seldom  di£ 
ficult  of  attainment ;  here,  therefore,  the  efiect  pro- 
duced is  trifling.  But  secondly,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  pouring  into  the  public  notice,  every  special 
advantage,  which  individual  sagacity  or  ingenuity- 
has  secured  to  itself.  The  great  design  of  this  in- 
stitution is,  to  place  general  attainments  upon  a 


scientific  foundation ;  and  to  carry  these  forward,  in 
a  regular  progression,  so  as  to  elicit  principles,  and, 
to  exhibit  that  special  mode  of  operation,  in  which, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  these  principles  may  be  most 
advantageously  developed.      And  thirdly,  this  is 
giving  to  the  community  only  an  advantage  which 
no  good  man  ought  to  deny  it ;  it  is  extending  the 
field,  wherein  the  best  interests  of  individuals,  and 
consequently  of  the  country,  can  be  most  effectu- 
ally promoted ;   and  narrowing  that,  wherein  its 
means  and  faculties  may  be  mispent  and  destroyed. 
It  is  exalting  the  ground  of  competition ;  nor  is  this 
all,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  preventing  that  com- 
petition, which  is  really  injurious,  and  which  so 
frequently  takes  place  betwixt  the  fair  trader  and 
^he  individual  whose  mismanagement  has  made  him 
seek  immediate  relief  in  the  market  on  any  terms ; 
and  it  is  extending  the  field  of  individual  operation 
and  competition  into  departments,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  unoccupied.     Every  person,  who  looks 
steadily,  in  the  face,  that  mischief  which  is  daily 
taking  place  around  him,  and  which  arises  solely 
from  unbalanced  and  unnatural  competition,  must 
be  satisfied,  that  if  he  could  have  set  his  neighbour 
right  in  certain  particulars  of  his  plan  of  procedure, 
he  might  not  only  have  preserved  to  society  one 
of  its  invaluable  supporters,  but  have  diverted  the 
channel  of  his  exertions  into  a  line  wherein  the 
universal  interest  of  all  might  have  been  better 
promoted.    If  the  capital  and  powers  of  individuals 
were,  both  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  and,  at 
all  times,  duly  pressed  upon  by  regular  information 


and  direct  instruction,  the  mass  of  general  wealth 
and  general  happiness,  would  be  at  least  propo^ 
tionally  augmented,  not  only  by  the  wealth  of  the 
individual,  but  by  the  force  of  the  improvement 
which  it  could  support.  Though  this  is  so  obvi- 
ous as  to  require  no  illustration,  the  mercantile 
spirit  induces  individuals  to  look  only  to  their  our 
own  apparent  safety,  and  to  vaunt  of  their  own 
sagacity,  when  their  neighbours  tumble  into  mis- 
fortune from  the  mismanagement  of  their  depen- 
dents. This  avidity  and  blindness,  however,  sel- 
dom escapes  unpunished  :  how  oflen  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  these  apparently  isolated  misfortunes  be- 
come universal  ?  first,  by  overstocking  the  market, 
and  second,  by  withdrawing  a  support  necessary  to 
other  individuals  more  deserving,  but  more  depen- 
dent also.  A  cluster  of  calamities,  which  alarm  all, 
and  involve  individuals  the  most  respectable  in 
one  common  ruin,  so  frequently  follow  ill-concerted 
and  ill-managed  establishments,  that  it  is  wonderful, 
some  such  provision  as  that  now  described,  has  not 
been  long  since  set  agoing. 

How  far,  our  institution  is  calculated  for  meeting 
these  contingences,  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations. 

First,  this  institution,  by  holding  constantly  in 
view  high  standards  of  merit  in  the  arts,  gradually 
stimulates  the  imitative  propensities  of  our  nature, 
and  insensibly  raises  the  general  standard  of  excel- 
lence.   It  was  thus  that  the  ancient  Greeks  raised 
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the  fine  arts  to  such  a  pitch,  within  their  narrow 
territory,  that  their  attainments  still  remain  un- 
rivalled. In  Italy,  and  even  in  the  phlegmatic 
country  of  Holland,  a  most  wonderful  degree  of 
excellence  in  those  arts  was  produced  by  similar 
methods.  It  is  in  this  manner,  indeed,  that  general 
superiority  in  any  art  is  diffused  over  every  country ; 
for  although  extraordinary  talents  will  on  all  occa- 
sions sfiow  themselves,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  formed  by  their  imitative  propensities. 
Audit  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  excellence  in  any 
one  art  or  science,  is  generally  followed  by  similar 
excellence  in  all  those  other  arts  and  sciences,  which 
have  any  analogy  to  it.  In  this  country,  the  arts  are 
invaluable,  as  being  the  direct  means  of  furnishing 
us  with  support,  both  in  our  national  and  individual 
capacities.  How  very  valuable,  extraordinary  excel- 
lence in  these  is,  may  be  perceived  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  while  inferior  productions  can  some- 
times scarcely  find  a  market,  those  of  superior  ex- 
cellence are  almost  always  greedily  received,  gen- 
erally without  any  regard  being  paid  to  their  price. 
This  takes  place,  not  only  in  painting,  statuary,  and 
architecture,  but  in  our  most  ordinary  manufac- 
tures. Productions  of  the  Indian  loom  are  some- 
times sold  at  twenty  times  the  price  of  similar  pro- 
ductions of  British  manufacture.  This  may  appear 
extraordinary  to  those,  who  imagine,  that  India 
goods  are  kept  down  in  our  markets,  by  general 
consent.*  Our  imposts,  no  doubt,  have  a  tendency 
of  this  kind,  in  so  far  as  the  British  market  is  con. 
cerned ;  but  in  all  foreign  markets,  the  Americans 
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and  Portuguese  anticipate  the  utmost  demands  of 
the  public  for  India  goods ;  indeed,  the  latter  go- 
vernment, until  lately,  prohibited  British  cott(Hi 
^oods  of  every  description,  and  received  those  of 
India,  as  native  manufactures,  under  every  advan- 
tage. Our  workmen  are  in  no  respect  behind  those 
of  India,  but  the  competition  for  cheapness,  so 
overbalances  that  for  excellence,  that  what  the  one 
produces  in  a  month,  will  occupy  the  other  a  year. 
It  would  be  improper  to  attempt  meeting  Indian 
manufactures  on  this  ground ;  but  by  a  superiority 
in  taste  and  intrinsic  excellence,  this  advantage 
might  be  thrown  into  the  shade. 

Secondly.  Besides  holding  up  models  for  imi- 
tation, the  reward  of  honor  and  distinction  is  pro- 
vided, for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  supporting 
the  highest  degrees  of  emulation  and  competition. 
No  reward  is  more  congenial  or  more  delightful 
to  the  deserving,  than  glory  and  renown.  If  we 
cast  our  eyes  around  us,  we  will  find  that  these  pro- 
pensities have  always  produced  uncommon  excel- 
lence, and  that  uncommon  excellence  has  always 
displayed  itself  in  its  highest  lustre,  and  in  its  ut- 
most extent,  where  these  propensities  have  been 
jnost  strongly  excited.  The  long  chain  of  high 
characters  who  dignified  the  reign,  and  graced  the 
councils  of  Queen  Anne,  are  well  known.  The  il- 
lustrious naval  characters,  who  have  successively  ar- 
rived at  unparallelled  honor  in  our  own  days,  illus- 
trate this  truth  still  farther.  But  we  have  only  to  fix 
our  attention  on  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  in 
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our  own  country ;  on  that  of  the  fine  arts,  in  Lon- 
don ;  of  the  medical  school,  in  Edinburgh ;  and  of 
the  chemical  branches,  in  France ;  to  be  certiorated 
of  the  advantage  of  annexing  dignity  and  estimation 
to  those  whose  merit  is  transcendent.  In  our  com- 
munity, direct  pecuniary  compensation  swallows 
up  every  other  consideration.  Not  that  we  are 
callous  to  improvement,  or  devoid  of  pubKc  spirit ; 
it  is  the  pressure  of  our  circumstances,  which  has^ 
imbued  us  with  this  propensity,  and-  it  chiefly  exists 
in  those  matters,  wherein  our  immediate  concerns 
are  affected.  The  spring  whence  our  improve- 
ments flow,  is  strong,  is  excellent ;  but  it  flows  too 
much  at  random,  and  is  more  perceived  on  the  sur- 
fiice  than  in  its  regular  proper  channel.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  the  display  of  talents 
have  been  with  us  in  general  more  splendid  and  mag- 
nificent, than  useful  and  stupenduous.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  emulation,  as  to  excellence,  should  take  that 
place  in  our  establishments,  which  these  provisions 
are  calculated  to  give  it,  the  quantity  of  our  pro- 
ductions may  be  diminished,  and  yet  their  value 
be  augmented.  This  circumstance  must  operate 
as  an  advantage  two  ways  ;  its  superior  value  will 
render  the  demand  for  the  article  produced  much 
more  decided,  and  its  diminished  bulk  will  flicili-. 
tate  its  introduction  into  foreign  countries. 

Thirdly.  But  with  these  stimulants  to  genius^ 
direct  support  is  given  to  it,  by  placing  before  it,  in 
profusion,  the  means  and  instruments  necessary  foi* 
its  improvement.     We  introduce  the  man  of  meri^ 
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into  a  state  of  things  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and 
favorable  to  his  highest  propensities.  We  bestow 
upon  him  objects,  which  enable  him  to  exercise 
his  powers  and  faculties  with  every  advantage,  and 
we  give  to  his  acquirements,  their  full  value  in  the 
public  estimation.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  every 
circumstance  that  can  affect  these  exercises  is  pro- 
vided, besides  those  institutions  ^hich  are  necessa- 
ry to  bring  forward  substances  to  perfection,  from 
first  principles;  and  that  with  the  advantages  of 
promulgation  and  correspondence,  a  commercial  in- 
stitution, to  give  to  every  operation  unbounded  ef- 
fect, is  also  provided.  The  bare  mention  of  tliese 
things  indicates  the  value  of  this  institution.  When 
merit  is  not  only  advanced  into  notice,  furnished 
with  all  the  means  necessary  for  enabling  it  to  de- 
velope  itself,  and  crowned  with  renown,  but  where 
a  direct  return  is  secured  for  all  its  labors,  the  sup- 
port which  it  receives  seems  to  be  complete. 

Fourthly.  These  advantages,  thus  secured,  cannot 
but  bear  with  undivided  force  on  the  improvement 
of  the  community,  of  all  its  establishments,  and  of 
its  institutions,  public  as  well  as  private.  Not  only, 
the  grand  academy,  but  the  University  will  become 
involved  in  this  vortex,  and  be  in  its  place  a  direct 
instrumei>t  for  forwarding  the  great  object  in  view. 
These,  and  all  our  other  means,  gradually  augmented 
and  ameliorated,  will  become  more  and  more  capa- 
ble of  increasing  and  distributing,  universally  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  improvement,  and  give 
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to  all  our  acquirements  a  power  and  a  stability, 
proportioned  to  their  increase. 

Fifthly.  The  seat  of  literature,  and  of  scientific 
attainment,  which  seems  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  Edin- 
burgh,  must  be  alike  benefited  by,  and  a  benefactor 
to,  our  institutions.  Like  two  great  orbs,  placed  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  each  other,  their  influ- 
ence will  unitedly  carry  their  several  advantages  for- 
ward, in  the  path  of  social  advancement.  In  both 
cities,  by  means  of  publication,  and  of  direct  inter- 
course with  the  learned  of  every  country,  the  sphere 
of  improvement  will  constantly  become  wider  and 
wider.  By  this  means  also,  communications  of  im- 
provement  from  the  most  distant  regions  may  be 
expected,  which,  when  re-improved  and  concentrat- 
ed, will  again  be  distributed  with  augmented  force. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  advantages  thus  secured,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  whole  pro- 
ject,  of  which  this  institution  is  the  key-stone.  A 
system  of  education  is  laid  down,  at  once  suitable 
to  our  circumstances,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
by  which  a  multitude  of  individuals  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  paths  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  cor- 
poreal improvement,  far  beyond  any  thing  yet  at- 
tempted. Tliis  institution  is  appended  to  a  muni- 
cipal establishment,  so  organized,  as  to  be  capable 
of  diflTusing  the  highest  blessings  of  civil  order, 
through  the  community.  The  bar,is  on  which  this 
establishment  is  rested,  is  one  which  alike  benefits 
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the  town  and  the  country,  their  interests  and  their 
happiness.  To  the  whole  system,  this  institution 
is  superadded,  which  advances  the  community, 
most  honorably  in  the  paths  of  improvement,  and 
gives  to  all  the  advantages  otherwise  secured,  an 
efficacy,  an  extension,  and  an  interest,  no  other- 
ways  attainable. 

The  author,  having  now  brought  the  sketches 
of  the  institutions  which  he  proposed,  to  a  conclu* 
sion,  proceeds  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  value  of 
such  acquisitions,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  British  nation  is  at  present  placed,  and 
of  their  direct  applicability,  if  universally  adopted^ 
to  the  exigencies  of  its  various  interests  and  estab-* 
lishmentSi, 

The  whole  occupations  of  the  British  empire, 
considered  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  immense,  regularly  constituted, 
mecanical  body,  comprehending  an  aggregation  of 
establishments,  all  pouringforth  invaluable  supplics^ 
to  the  wants  of  man.  As  such,  it  receives  the  pro- 
ductions of  every  country  under  heaven,  in.  a  mea- 
sure far  beyond  its  own  consumpt ;  its.  native  re- 
sources, energies,  and  commodities,  it  brings  for* 
ward  in  a  manner  equally  disproportioned  to  its 
wants ;  all  these  attainments  under  the  pressure  of 
its  establishments,  it  so  exercises,  that  a  value  and 
importance  becomes  attached  to  all  that  undergoe,s 
their  improving  operation,  which  completely  shuts 
out  of  sight  the  price  of  the  original  article  improv- 
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ed.  It  is  from  the  impetus  of  this  vast  machine, 
that  all  that  wealth,  power,  and  splendor,  which  so 
wonderfully  mark  the  present  day,  derive  their  sup- 
port. Its  movements  are,  at  every  instant,  receiving 
such  accession  of  strength,  from  the  energies  of  men 
of  hi^h  mental  powers ;  from  the  introduction  of 
more  and  more  perfected  agency,  into  its  princi- 
ples of  movement;  and  from  the  absorption  of  fresh 
resources  and  materials  into  its  general  operation, 
that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  set  limits  to  their 
extension.  The  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright, 
not  only  paid  the  expences  of  the  American  war, 
but  they  have  introduced  into  the  national  me- 
canism  an  organic  power,  that  outmeasures  the 
strength  of  kingdoms,  and  which  not  only  places 
our  American  colonies  under  the  direct  power  of 
©ur  constant  taxation,  but  reduces  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  more  or  less,  to  the  same  situation. 

This  national  advantage,  immeasurably  great  as 
it  is,  is  vastly  augmented  by  that  absolute  command 
of  the  ocean  which  we  have  thereby  acquired.  In 
consequence  of  the  improvements  and  acquirements 
to  which  these  have  given  birth,  an  access  so  di- 
rect and  so  facilitated  into  every  country  of  the 
world  is  obtained,  that  the  most  extensive  inter- 
prises  are  pertbrmed  with  less  difficulty  .  than  the 
most  ordinary  undertaking  used  to  be.  But  besides 
this,  by  the  strength  of  our  cjtpital  we  are  enabled 
to  anticipate  the  demands  of  every  other  nation, 
and  to  await  their  conveniency  in  meeting  ours. 
These  circumstances,  togedier  with  the  great  snpc- 
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riority  of  our  commodities,  and  the  steady  regu- 
larity  and  urbanity  of  our  transactions,  give  a  vast 
increase  to  the  power  previously  secured ;  they  ren- 
der our  nation  the  grand  medium  of  universal  in- 
terchanges, and  the  great  instrument  for  extending 
the  power  of  general  improvement.  An  influence 
over  the  industry  of  other  countries,  and  a  com- 
mand over  their  floating  wealth,  are  by  this  means 
acquired,  which,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  are  para- 
mount to  absolute  authority  over  their  general 
distribution. 

•  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  influence 
or  authority,  can  have  only  one  object  in  view, 
which  is  that  of  securing  a  return  for  the  commo- 
dities delivered.  This  object  is  generally  pursued  in 
the  most  palpable  and  direct  form.  It  is,  and  it 
always  must  be,  however,  our  greatest  and  highest 
end,  as  a  nation  to  improve  and  extend  the  estab- 
lishments of  every  nation,  with  which  we  hold  in- 
tercourse. Thus  only,  we  can  insure  to  ourselves 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  productions  which  we  com- 
municate ;  thus  we  enable  them  to  produce  equiva- 
Jents  for  these  productions  in  such  quantities,  and  of 
such  qualities,  that  the  smallest  value  of  our  own 
productions,  can  command  the  greatest  possible 
value  of  those  of  others.  And  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  whether  this  be  our  own  premeditated  design 
or  not,  the  effect  produced  cannot  be  much  differ- 
ent. As  a  full  return  must  be  had  for  our  com- 
modities, foreign  industry  is  immediately  stimulat- 
ed, in  order  to  procure  this  return  j  this  industry 


is,  in  the  mean  time,  upheld  by  the  same  means 
that  excited  it,  until  it  becomes  an  establishment 
And  as  the  reproductive  power  of  establishments, 
in  raising  up  others  around  them,  in  their  own 
defence  and  support,  must  be  still  augmented  and 
accelerated  by  the  well-timed,  well-served  stimulus 
and  supply  thus  afforded  to  them  by  our  commo- 
dities ;  so  we  involuntarily  contribute  our  means  to 
the  universal  diffusion  of  that  same  wealth  and 
power,  which  characterizes  our  own  situation.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  all  the  superfluous  means,  which 
we  can  draw  in  return  for  our  commodities,  if  not 
consumed  by  ourselves,  must  be  distributee!  to  oth- 
ers, and  as  we  necessarily  continue  to  do  this  per- 
petually, consenting  always  to  take  in  return  those 
commodities  which  our  connections  can  furnish ; 
so  the  power  and  influence  thus  acquired,  how- 
ever extensive  and  energetic  they  may  be,  like  tlie 
wealth  possessed  by  our  ancient  barons,  can  only 
serve  to  enable  us  to  distribute  the  more  fully  the 
blessings  which  we  ourselves  possess ;  and  we,  no 
more  than  they,  cannot  destroy  their  value  with  im- 
punity. Happily  for  us  however,  weak  or  perverted 
our  views  and  practices  individually  may  be,  the 
merciful  hand  of  Heaven  has  made  much  grateful 
fruit,  of  the  most  invaluable  kind,  to  grow  up  under 
our  hands. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  this 
grand  momentum  which  Providence  has  introduc- 
ed into  the  aflairs  of  man. — British  industry,  thus 
improved,  thus  employed.     When  the  most  High 
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perceived  the  fatal  influence,  which  this  world  had 
acquired  over  the  mind  of  man,  he  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  eat  its  fruits,  at  the  expence  of 
the  sweat  of  his  face.  When  man  had  bowed  with 
humble  reverence  to  the  divine  ordination,  he  ac- 
companied labor  with  his  blessing,  and  the  increase 
of  its  productions  become  abundant.  This  blessing 
he  continued  to  pour  amidst  all  the  kindreds  of 
men ;  and  at  length  he  graciously  accepted  of  its 
first  fruits  as  a  free-will  offering.  All  nations,  and 
all  generations,  have  partaken  more  or  less  of  this 
blessing:  their  labors  have  been  sweetened  with 
success,  and  their  sorrows  mitigated  by  paternal 
consolations.  One  age  after  another,  has  received 
newer  and  farther  proofs  of  the  care  of  their  Hea- 
venly Father.  At  length,  in  these  latter  days,  a 
nation  has  arisen,  famous  for  its  power,  wisdom,  and 
moderation.  This  nation,  under  his  blessing  reach- 
es high  renown  ;  it  becomes  capacitated  by  dint 
of  its  own  efforts  to  produce  such  a  profusion  of 
invaluable  productions,  as  to  be  able,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  anticipate  the  whole  wants  of  our  whole 
species.  This  nation  farther  spreads  its  influence 
over  the  seas,  the  channel  of  universal  intercourse; 
and  obtains  the  power  necessary  for  distributing 
these  blessings  all  over  the  globe.  To  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  all  nations  and  of  all  individu- 
als, this  nation  accommodates  itself.  Their  indus- 
try, it  not  only  stimulates  and  supports,  but  it  ren- 
ders it  fixed  and  permanent,  and  secured  in  ample 
establishments.  Thus  our  nation,  in  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  cgnfcrs  unspeakable  blessings  on  the  whole, 
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human  race,  and  advances  the  great  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  most  (Jirect  manner. 

•    In  diffusing,  universally,  our  commodities,  alike 
invaluable  and  superabundant,  we  are  prevented 
from  infringing  on  the  Divine  ordination  formerly 
noticed,  by  our  own  peculiar  circumstances.     We 
cannot  induce  lassitude  or  inaction  in  those  who 
enjoy  this  advantage,  because  we  bestow  our  ser^ 
vices,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  equivalent,  to  be  ob- 
tained in  lieu  of  them.     Our  own  pressing  wants 
imperiously  annex  this  condition  to  our  own  pos- 
sessions; and  we  cannof  part  with  these  possessions, 
except  under  the  idea  of  being  recompensed  with 
their  value,  in  some  commodity,  that  suits  our  own, 
circumstances.     Thus  we  excite  and  encourage,  as 
well  as  stimulate  and  support  industry.     Thus  our 
internal  establishments,  give  rise  to  establishments 
abroad.     Thus  we  render  other  nations  great  and 
happy  like  ourselves ;  and  in  procuring  equivalents, 
we  excite  universal  supplies  of  every  thing  valuable 
and  useful.     It  has  been  the  office  of  some  nations, 
to  give  effect  to  the  severities  of  Divine  justice  ;  it 
has  become  ours  to  diffuse  the  bounties  of  DfVyie 
favor^     Some  nations  are  permitted  by  heaven  to 
reach  eminence  amidst  crimes  the  most  atrocious ; 
it  has  become  our  high  privilege,  to  obtain  this 
advantage,  by^  means  at  once  genial,  suasivc,  and 
powerful. 

It  ill  becomes  us,  however,  to  usurp  any  pecu- 
liar merit,  on  account  of  this  high  exercise  of  our 
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talents.  How  frequently  do  our  highest  blessings 
originate  in  the  prevention,  or  frustration  of  some 
of  our  best  laid  schemes?  It  is  indeed  but  too  fre- 
quently the  case  with  us,  that  neither  wisdom  nor 
justice  influence  our  projects,  and  that  we  wander 
on  in  darkness,  without  perceiving  any  object  of 
sufficient  importance  to  animate  those  energies, 
with  which  we  are  so  plentifully  endowed.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  a  peculiarity  attending  the  organi- 
zation of  our  establishments  and  population,  that 
almost  irresistably  impels  us  to  produce  these  high 
effects.  Our  establishments  are  acquired  at  vast 
expence,  and  provided  with  a  great  momentum,  in 
which  this  expence  is  concentrated.  These  acqui- 
sitions, therefore,  incessantly  proceed  in  that  course, 
for  which  they  are  destined,  whether  their  produc- 
tions can  be  disposed  of  or  not.  Our  population 
has  also  means  provided  for  its  support,  whether  it 
will  productively  labor  in  consuming  these,  or  not. 
The  substances  on  which  these  establishments  arc 
exercised,  would  in  general  be  useless,  if  not  sub- 
jected to  their  immediate  operation.  Nay,  what  is 
more,  the  productions  which  have  been,  or  may  be 
derived  from  their  aggregated  procedure,  receive 
thfeir  whole  value  from  the  market,  that  can  be  pro- 
vided for  their  consumpt.  Remove  this  market, 
and  a  surcharge  takes  place  ;  the  establishment  is 
thrown  loose ;  the  workmen  arc  disbanded ;  the  raw 
material  loses  its  value ;  and  even  the  finished  pro- 
duction becomes  a  useless  load  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  Poland,  it  is  said,  there  are  piles  of  mas- 
sy silk  damask,  on  which  the  extremity  of  human 
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art  has  been  bestowed,  that  could  at  one  time  have 
been  purchased  by  few  which  are  now  absolutely 
useless,  and  held  in  no  consideration*  whatever. 
This  explains  an  enigma  that  happens  but  too  fre- 
quently.   Captured  cargoes,  and  bankrupt  subjects, 
sdnoost  universally  derange  the  course  of  industry, 
because  the  sale  of  the  commodity,  in  the  market 
of  consumpt,  is  intercepted  by  a  new  stock,  which 
overloads  the  consumpt,  and  by  its  low  price  ab- 
sorbs the  whole  superfluous  medium  in  the  market. 
Whereas  shipwrecks  and  losses  by  fire,  accelerate 
the  course  of  industry,  and  create  new  movements 
in  its  progress,  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  relief 
which  it  gives  to  the  market,  but  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  new  supply  equal  to  that  relief.    When 
these  accidents  takes  place  in  a  distant  market,  they 
produce  new  demands,  not  only  commensurate 
with  the  wants,  but  with  the  effects  produced  by 
these  wants.     The  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  felt  in 
rude  countries.    These  want  not  the  medium,  but 
the  means  themselves ;  and  while  they  suffer  want, 
their  losses  only  augment  their  incapacity  of  pro- 
.viding  relief.     The  immense  value  of  our  estab- 
lished producing  processes  thence  appears ;  and  the 
necessity  of  fixing  these  upon  proper  principles, 
of  giving  them  unbounded  scope,  and  of  improving 
to  the  utmost  all  their  movements  and  advantages, 
is  illustrated  and  demonstrated.     Is  there  not  an- 
other inference  deducible  from  these  circumstances  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  banish  from  our  great  political 
projects,  every  mean  and  selfish  consideration,  and 
to  adopt  views  and  sentiments,  corresponding  to 
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our  high  destination,  and  to  make  use  of  those  vast 
and  extensive  means  in  that  way,  which  best  befits 
their  noble  tendency  ? 

In  order  to  prevent  the  established  industry  of 
contiguous  or  connected  nations  from  interfering 
with  each  other,  it  is  usual  to  lay  a  variety  of  du- 
ties and  imposts   on  those  foreign   commodities 
which  could  interfere  with  courses  of  industry  held 
to  be  established,  and  held  to  be  deserving  of  pub-  , 
lie  notice,  in  these  countries.    When  by  this,  or  by 
any  other  means,  we  can  make  foreign  industry 
harmonize  with  our  own,  it  is  alike  beneficial  to 
each.     Our  intercourse  with  America,  Russia,  Po- 
land, Spain,  and  many  other  countries,  has  always 
been  of  this  kind.     We  relieve  them  of  their  cunli 
bersome  rude  commodities,  we  furnish  them  with 
those  fitted  for  their  use,  and  we  bestow  oti  them 
that  equal  stimulus  and  support,  which  their  cir- 
cumstances require.    On  the  other  hand,  their  rude 
and  bulky  commodities,  are  needful  in  our  grand  na- 
tional progression  of  improvement ;  we  absorb  thtfac 
into  our  establishments,  and  make  them  instrumen- 
tal in  enabling  us  to  bring  forward  farther  improve- 
ment.     Thus  the  mutual  course   of  industry  is 
maintained,  pressed  forward,  and  exercised,  with 
every  accessible  advantage  to  each  partyr 

,We  are,  in  general,  so  involved  in  personal  pur- 
suits, that  we  seldom  take  leisure  to  contemplate 
calmly  the  direct  bearing  of  public  measures  on  our 
affairs,  unless  these  immediately  affect  our  interests. 


Our  political  horrison  is  commonly  so  beset  with 
clouds  and  tempests,  that  even  when  we  do  attempt 
to  fix  our  regard  on  those  things,  we  become  bewild- 
ered with  the  objects  before  us,  and  betake  our- 
selves from  mere  listlessness  and  habitude,  either  to 
those  fruitless  and  endless  controversies,  which  de- 
vide  us  into  parties,  and  prevent  us  from  prosecut- 
ing with  one  heart,  and  with  one  arm,  our  common 
interests;  or  if  this  employment  becomes  unpleas- 
ant, we  join  our  voice  in  execrating  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  devising  schemes  for  its  subversion. 
If  we  could,  for  a  time,  fairly  shut  out  of  sight  those 
ungracious  tasks,  which  indeed  serve  in  general  no 
good  purpose,  and  take  a  clear  and  full  view  of  our 
interests  from  that  station,  and  in  that  attitude, 
wherein  the  views  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  classes, 
can  be  made  most  fully  to  coincide,  we  would  per- 
ceive that  our  highest  duties,  our  best  interests, 
and  our  strongest  propensities  all  harmonize ;  and 
that  these  recommend  that  line  of  conduct  to  our 
nation,  which  corresponds  with  its  exalted  destina- 
tion. We  would  see  that  to  augment,  improve,  and 
extend  our  establishments  in  that  way,  wherein 
their  force  is  greatest,  is  necessary,  and  that  there- 
by we  can  give  to  our  national  energies,  a  scope  for 
exertion,  which  must  render  them  irrcsistable;  while 
by  crippling  and  fettering  them  down  as  we  do,  we 
are  only  stooping  below  our  own  level,  in  order  to 
meet  a  degradation,  that  will  by  and  by  become  in- 
tolerable. These  views  the  author  will  now  attempt 
to  illustrate  in  that  form,  which  will  best  enable  him 
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to  exhibit  the  general  subserviency  of  the  plans 
now  sketched  out  to  the  exigency  of  the  community. 

It  is  scarcely  twenty  years,  since ^  Europe  was 
united  together  in  bonds  of  amity  and  concord, 
that  appeared  to  promise  a  long  period  of  tranquillity 
and  prosperity.   Britain,  smarting  under  the  weight 
of  her  American  losses,  and  encumbered  with  a  na- 
tional debt  that  seemed  to  outgo  her  strength,  was 
not  likely  to  discompose  this  state  of  harmony. 
Her  power  and  her  spirit  still  remained  unbroken, 
and  were  sufficient  to  insure  that  confidence,  which 
her  dignified  attitude  attracted,  without  exciting 
either  envy  or  alarm  ;  she  had  but  lately  given  a 
proof  of  her  sincere  regard  to  the  arts  of  peace,  by 
connecting  the  industry  of  France  with  her  own,  in 
a  grand  commercial  league.     France  and  Austria 
had  buried  their  animosities  in  a  matrimonial  trea- 
ty.    Holland,  Prussia,  and  Britain,  had  done  the 
same ;   and  those  powers  who  had  dismembered 
Poland,  seemed  to  have  irresistable  reasons  for 
courting  the  shade.    Europe,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be 
effectually  lulled  to  repose ;  for  to  crown  the  whole 
advantages  which  she  enjoyed,  theJeading  monar- 
chies, sensible  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  giving 
security  to  their  subjects,   and  increasing  these 
bounds  within  which  the  rising  energies  of  growing 
improvement,  might  unfold  themselves,  seemed  to 
be,  heartily  disposed  to  relax  the  fetters  of  despo- 
tism, to  admit  the  public  voice  into  their  councils, 
and  to  incorporate  the  general  >vclfare  of  their  sub- 
jects with  their  own. 
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Europeans  had  then  before  their  eyes,  a  scene  full 
of  peace,  plenty,  and  security,  and  if  a  suitable 
^irit  had  influenced  their  conduct,  this  scene  might 
have  long  continued.  But  a  low  species  of  wisdom 
congenial  to  human  depravity,  which  had  entwined 
itself  with  the  very  first  principles  of  social  union, 
now  acquired  a  fatal  ascendancy ;  that  corrupt  spe- 
cies of  Christianity,  which  taught  men  that  the  end 
in  view  justified  the  means,  and  that  the  cause  of 
truth  might  be  promoted  by  any  means,  had  attain- 
ed an  overt  and  paramount  influence,  alike  in  the 
measures  of  the  governors,  and  of  the  governed. 
The  speculations  of  philosophers,  the  machinations 
of  cabinets,  and  the  artifices  of  the  priesthood,  had 
given  these  principles  an  extention  and  efficiency  in 
the  arts  of  life,  which,  in  truth,  incorporated  them 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  social  body.  The  re- 
volution in  America,  and  the  dismemberment  of  Po- 
land, had  conferred  an  energy  and  an  exaltation  to 
the  operation  of  this  base  principle,  that  was  not  for 
some  time  discernable. 

Under  these  auspices,  all  parties  saw  multiplied 
objects  of  desire,  scattered  in  profusion  around 
them.  The  ordination  of  Heaven,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  men,  and  the  interests  of  society,  had 
hedged  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  within 
narrow  bounds.  A  competent  portion  of  labor  and 
of  solicitude,  impressed  by  various,  divine,  and  hu- 
man regulations,  were  necessary  for  the  attainment 
and  participation  of  any  one  of  them.  Those  bad- 
ges of  the   natural   corruption  and  depravity   of 
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our  race,  had  nothing  in  them  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  industrious,  of  the  careful,  and  of  the 
obedient.  These  clung  to  their  establishments  and 
to  their  usages,  and  they  expected  that  in  support- 
ing others,  they  themselves  would  in  like  manner 
be  supported.  But  many  of  the  governors,  and  a 
great  mass  of  the  governed,  attempted  to  elude  the 
force  of  those  just  claims ;  and  these  parties  strug- 
gling to*  outdo  each  other  in  dissimulation  and 
fraud,  at  length  took  opposite  grounds.  As  it  w^ 
impossible  to  dispense  with  human  labor,  the  go- 
vernors consented  to  bring  within  the  range  of  its 
influence,  as  large  a  portion  of  human  enjoyment, 
as  to  them  appeared  to  be  prudent.  They  did  not, 
however,  accompany  this  boon  with  the  blessing  of 
intellectual  improvement.  The  insiduous  availed 
themselves  of  this  advantage.  Eager  for  a  change, 
they  pointed  to  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  while 
framing  a  beautiful  code  of  legislation,  and  univer- 
sal  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  all  constituted  autho- 
rity arose.  Tliey  next  pointed  to  America,  great 
and  prosperous  under  a  republican  government, 
and  the  cry  of  liberty  universally  resounded.  The 
general  arm  was  turned  against  its  protecting  head, 
and  constituted  authority  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
insiduous  now  usurped  the  supreme  seat,  but  they 
placed  liberty,  the  great  object  of  regard,  at  a 
greater  distance  than  ever.  In  its  place  they  raised 
the  phantom  of  equality;  and  turned  the  sword,  now 
unsheathed,  against  all  those  institutions  and  estab- 
lisliments,  public  and  private,  which  distinguished 
one  class  of  men  from  another.     Those  venerable 
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supporters  of  all  that  was  good  and  excellent  in 
human  society,  were  accordingly  levelled  with  the 
ground,  by  those  parrieidial  hands,  who  owed  every 
blessing  which  they  enjoyed  to  their  influence. 

The  restraints,  which  had  heretofore  preserved 
mankind  m  their  respective  stations,  being  all  swept 
away,  the  sword  that  was  drawn  became  the  sole 
fence  of  the  state.  Independence,  liberty,  equality, 
and  aD  those  phantoms  that  had  allured  men  to  de- 
traction, were  placed  out  of  view,  and  fear  and  ter- 
tor  became  the  ruling  principles*  The  fruits^  which 
industry,  and  a  bountiful  providence  had  still  in  re- 
serve, fell  into  those  pestilential  hands,  which  were 
withering  up  the  very  roots  of  social  existence. 
But  those  fruits,  grasped  by  violence  from  the  hands 
of  the  deserving,  were  deprived  of  their  vivifying 
influence.  In  place  of  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  industrious,  and  animating  at  every  turn  th€ 
peaceful  energies  of  the  social  body,  they  took  their 
course  amidst  that  train  of  depredators  who  lived 
only  to  destroy,  and  stimulated  and  supported  tha* 
audacious  rapacity,  which  had  become  the  badg^ 
of  their  sacrilegious  system.  The  energies  of  na- 
ture, and  of  deep-rooted  establishments  still  sprung 
up,  and  still  brought  within  their  range  the  means^ 
of  improvement;  but  that  wealth,  that  surplus  valued 
above  direct  consumpt,  which,  like  genial  chyle, 
animates  and  invigorates  the  peaceful  industry  of 
the  British  nation,  produced  only  a  new  source  c£ 
enmity  and  distrust,  which  spread  itself  through  the- 
disordered  frame  of  the  French  commonwealth :  it 
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infuriated  its  leaders^  exasperated  its  citizens,  and 
served  merely  to  corrode  and  exhaust  that  system, 
wherein,  folly  outraged  into  madness,  by  afflicting 
others,  produced  ten-fold  sorrow  to  its  own  body. 
The  misery  thus  induced,  was  aggravated  by  a  wan- 
tonness of  crime,  which  indicated  the  total  exclusion 
of  every  moral,  religious,  and  natural  obligation* 
They  had  dignified  their  crimes  with  legislative  au- 
thority ;  they  had  exalted  their  atrocities  into  sys- 
tematic regulations ;  they  gloried  in  their  robberies, 
and  in  their  shame.   It  was  still,  however,  expected, 
that  when  the  political  storm  had  subsided,  relief 
might  be  found  in  the  kindly  affections  that  spring 
up  in  domestic  society.    While  the  relationship  of 
husband,  son,  brother,  subsisted,  some  good  ground 
of  hope  still  remained,  that  the  liguments  of  paren- 
tal solicitude  would  preserve  the  rudiments  of  social 
renovation,  and  bind  up  the  dilacerations  of  political 
violence.   But  the  virtue  of  matrimonial  obligations, 
as  well  as  every  reverential  tie,  was  completely  ab- 
rogated.   Mankind,  without  comfort  at  home,  with- 
out hope  from  above,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
extremity  of  their  sufferings,  goaded  on  by  the  most 
savage  passions,  became  fit  instruments  for  inflict- 
ing on  others,  those  evils  which  they  themselves 
experienced,  and  for  giving  fiill  effect  to  a  system 
that  struck  dt  the  root  of  social  existence. 

Nothing  can  evince  more  strongly  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
than  the  determined  virulence  which  France  dis- 
plays at  every  approach  to  renovation.     It  is  quite 
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manifest,  that  if  that  country  had  been  governed 
by  principles  that  could  be  defined  by  any  known 
rule,  she  would  have  courted  an  early  connection 
with  Britain*  Our  wealth  and  resources  were  seen 
to  be  struggling  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  her  in- 
dustry, and  to  be  forcing  themselves,  under  every 
restraint,  into  her  service.  Our  adventurers  could 
not  but  stimulate  and  support  that  species  of  em- 
ployment, which  was  most  conducive  to  her  great- 
est advantage,  because  their  object  was  to  acquire 
returns,  as  ample  as  possible,  for  the  aid  thus  com. 
municated.  Those  considerations  ought  to  have 
been  to  her  paramount  to  every  other ;  for  our  sup- 
plies could  only  proceed  in  that  direct  course,  which 
best  befitted  her  circumstances.  They  not  only 
served  to  furnish  her  with  needful  aid,  but  they  did 
this  in  that  way,  which  conferred  on  her  the  most  es- 
iiential  service.  They  were  not  to  be  given  as  boons 
to  pamper  her  pride,  and  foster  her  sloth ;  they  could 
only  be  bestowed  for  the  sake  of  returns,  which  it 
waslier  interest  to  produce  and  distribute ;  and  they 
greatly  facilitated  and  expedited  this  production 
and  distribution.  In  such  circumstances,  the  estab- 
Ushments  of  Britain  would  have  set  up  correspond- 
ing establishments  in  France.  Hence,  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  blessings  of  concord,  would  have 
been  disclosed :  the  laborious  and  the  careful  would 
have  been  supported,  rewarded,  and  united :  the  tur- 
bulent and  insidious,  deprived  of  their  power  and 
influence,  would  have  been  set  at  nought  and  dis- 
persed :  tranquil  habits  would  have  been  universally 
produced,  harmonized,  confirmed ;  and  the  niinck 
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and  bodies  of  all,  prepared  for  that  social  advance* 
ment,  which,  it  was  the  business  of  all  to  have  pro- 
moted. By  this  means,  the  power  of  improvement 
would  have  raised  France  to  authority  and  renowo, 
proportioned  to  her  immense  resources ;  and  have 
secured  to  her  that  respect  and  deference,  to  which 
moderation  and  propriety  of  conduct,  and  equal 
principles  of  government,  alone  can  give 'a  claim. 
Her  government  would  have  been  rendered  pow- 
erful in  the  affections  and  loyalty  of  her  sulsgiects ; 
and  these  subjects  would  have  become  happy  aod 
prosperous  under  this  attachment;  while  theimdgh- 
hours  and  allies,  blessed  in  the  intercourse  to  which 
such  dispositions  and  such  difiusive  improvemefit 
could  give  rise,  would  have  &rther  contributed  to 
the  stability  of  the  whole. 

In  place  of  following  this  course,  however,  m 
which  indeed  the  only  chance  of  her  renovation 
seems  all  along  to  have  lain,  she  has  torn  most  vie* 
dently  asunder  every  tie  or  ligument,  by  which  one 
nation  can  be  bound  to  another.  Having  under 
various  pretences,  spread  her  desolations  over  the 
whole  European  continent,  she  has  communicated 
that  debasement,  corruption,  and  sorrow,  which 
had  become  habitual  to  herself^  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom ;  superadding  a  degree  of  misery,  op- 
pression, and  contaminating  wickedness,  that  render 
the  general  circumstances  of  this  once  happy  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  most  dreadfully  deplorable  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  some  respects  make  its  case,  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearan  ce,  absdiutely  irremediable.   We  are 
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dm  atiio  loss  to  discern  the  object  of  the  French 
ila*.  Heaving  converted  his  subjects  into  a  sort 
r  baodit/if  he  is  determined  to  preserve  them  in 
lat  state,  until  he  shall  have  desolated  the  whole 
arid,  and  rendered  every  throne  and  kingdom 
lore  base,  and  if  possible,  more  wretched  than  his 
wn.  The  price  of  every  cessation  of  hostility,  is 
$en  to  be  unnatural  enmity.  "  Turn  your  sword 
;un8t  your  allies,  and  I  will  sheath  mine,''  is  his 
Mintersign  to  every  peaceful  proposal.  He  sheathes 
is  sword,  however,  only  to  wage  a  more  ruinous 
arfiire.  That  his  captive  shall  have  no  repose,  i* 
18  determined  purpose.  To  plunge  him  deeper 
nd  deeper  in  turpitude  and  crime  is  his  direct  ob- 
jct  Loaded  with  infamy  himself,  he  sees  no  relief 
ut  in  loading  others  with  greater.  It  is  only  when 
is  victim  has  been  made  sufficiently  ignominious 
nd  execrable,  that  he  is  permitted  to  take  a  tem- 
orary  walk  into  the  shade ;  there  to  remain  till  it 
nit  his  master's  convenience,  to  let  loose  upon  him 
be  public  indignation,  previously  provoked.  The 
riminal  backwardness  of  Prussia,  when  all  Europe 
rmed,  was  fighting  her  batdes,  and  her  subsequent 
ate ;  the  flagitious  conduct  of  the  magnanimous 
lussian  Emperor  to  his  most  illustrious  brother 
Q  Sweden ;  the  indcliable  infamy  of  t^e  Spanish 
2ueen  ;  and  the  ignominious  conduct  of  America 
owards  her  venerable  parent,  now  standing  forth 
>oldly  in  her  defence,  all  proclaim,  in  the  loudest 
nanner,  these  alarming  truths. 

We  may  all  recollect,  with  what  fervor  the  infat- 
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uated  Irish  nation  were  prepared  to  have  received  the 
system  and  yoke  of  this  general  foe  of  the  human 
race.  Enslaved  to  a  priest  hood,  which  in  crime 
and  in  ignorance,  has  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries been  infamous,  and  abandoned  by  their  native 
guardians,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  this  unhappy 
nation  expected  a  remedy  for  those  evils,  which 
had  originated  in  their  own  sloth  and  mental  de- 
pravity, in  any  change  by  which  their  degraded 
propensities  could  get  a  full,  though  a  momentary 
vent.  Happily  for  them,  the  arms  of  Britain  pre- 
vailed, and  destroyed  that  desperate  resource  to 
which  they  had  unhappily  betaken  themselves. 
Perhaps,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reprobate  in  terms 
too  strong,  the  deplorable  delusion  under  which  this 
portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  laboured.  Had  their 
French  allies  prevailed,  Ireland  would  have  been 
desolated,  all  its  growing  sources  of  improvement 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  tliey  themselves 
under  aggravated  oppression,  w^ould  have  been 
driven  on  to  new  rebellions.  After  the  Irish  had 
regorged  all  the  substance,  which  under  British  au- 
spices they  had  gained,  some  of  our  foreign  posses- 
sions, or  perhaps  a  great  part  of  our  fleet,  or  some 
such  sacrifice,  would  purchase  them  back  to  our 
sway.  The  French  ruler  knows  too  well  the  difficul- 
ty of  wresting  these  from  us,  while  our  national  spir- 
it remains  unbroken,  and  he  is  too  sensible  of  their 
value  and  importance,  when  obtained,  to  have  any 
scruple  in  consigning  the  Irish,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  their  outraged  protectors,  for  a  consideration 
of  this  kind.     Besides,  he  is  too  much  practised  in 
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the  arts  of  bringing  down  those,  whom  he  alike  de- 
tests  and  despises,  to  permit  an  opportunity  of 
lowering  to  the  dust  the  spirit  of  a  people,  whose 
turbulence,  and  whose  pretensions  to  freedom,  are 
so  inconsistent  with  that  prostrate  tranquillity  which 
characterises  his  government.  Britain,  he  might 
hope  ultimately  to  subdue,  and  the  instrumentality 
of  Ireland  might  appear  to  him  invaluable  as  a 
mean  for  effecting  this  object ;  but  while  our  other 
resources  remained  in  strength,  it  would  suit  his 
policy,  to  beat  to  pieces  one  interest  and  establish- 
ment against  an  other,  to  wriggle  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions, and  other  resources  successively  out  of 
our  hands,  and  thus  to  avail  himself  of  that  sem- 
blance of  right,  which  investment  in  those  by  vir- 
tue of  our  authority  could  bestow.  Thus  also,  he 
could  make  use  of  our  own  strength,  and  of  our 
own  arms,  to  bring  all  these  under  his  complete  do- 
mination. The  absorption  of  Britain  into  his  em- 
pire he  would  look  forward  to,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when,  by  a  process  of  this  kind,  he  had  gradually 
despoliated,  humbled,  and  debased  her  spirit  and 
resources,  and  rendered  her  name  execrated  by  her 
best  friends  and  greatest  admirers.  We  discern 
so  much  of  his  character,  as  to  perceive  that  he 
could  in  this  manner  lull  his  vengeance  asleep, 
for  a  certain  time,  under  the  prospect  of  that  un- 
bounded gratification,  which  might  thus  be  inflict- 
ed with  impunity ;  and  that  he  could  look  to  the 
progression  of  humiliation  he  was  preparing  for  the 
Irish,  a  nation  which  by  deserting  the  standard  of 
truth,  and  by  basely  destroying  one  of  the  noblest 
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causes  ever  vindicated  by  human  arins^  would  in- 
cur an  infamy  unparallelled  in  history,  as  an  emo- 
lient  to  his  own  criminality,  and  as  possessing  a 
depth  of  colouring,  well  calculated  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  his  own  atrocities,  then  carried  to  their 
utmost  acme  by  his  having  destroyed  the  greatest 
display  of  social  and  national  improvement,  that  hat 
ever  been  held  up  to  human  view. 

That  these  representations  are  not  merely  sup* 
positions  or  hypothetical,  many  circumstances  suffi* 
ciently  evince.  When  Venice,  under  the  most  so- 
lemn professions  of  friendship,  and  cordial  co-oper- 
ation  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  turned  the  doubtful  scale  c€  his 
fortune  all  in  his  &vor,  how  was  she  served  ?  She 
was  first  plundered  of  her  ships,  arsenal,  and  every 
thing  great  or  valuable,  which  she  possessed  as  a 
nation.  Her  private  means  were  then  consigned 
to  devastation,  and  her  best  citizens  debased  by 
every  low  and  sorrowful  pollution.  Mlien  thus  out- 
raged, she  was  bandied  over  to  her  former  exasper- 
ated protector,  Austria,  there  to  remain  in  dole- 
ful durance,  until  it  suited  him  under  a  new  series 
of  crimes,  to  absorb  her  into  his  empire.  If  the 
pitiable  fate  of  Holland  and  Prussia,  of  Sweden  and 
Russia,  cease  to  affect  us  in  proportion  to  their  real 
wretchedness,  from  a  view  of  their  previous  debase- 
ment and  misconduct. — If  these  miseries  are  shad- 
ed by  the  crimes  and  follies  committed  by  them, 
while  enveloped  in  those  dark  toils  of  their  insidi- 
ous destroyer,  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their 


atberwise  helpless  situation,  and  which  placed  them, 
gradually,  so  much  within  his  power. — What  must 
be  the  feelings  of  posterity,  when  they  fix  their  eyes 
upon  the  Irish,  and  upon  certain  of  our  own  coun* 
trymen,  who,  amidst  surrounding  prosperity  and 
glory,  deliberately  chose  to  consign  themselves,  and 
their  country,  to  destruction,  for  the  sake  of  gratify* 
ing  the  meanest  propensities  of  human  nature  ? . 

• 

Thvsb  views  convey  some  idea  of  the  warfare  in 
which  Britain  is  at  present  engaged.    It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  there  is  a  horrible  same- 
ness of  principle  and  of  operation  in  the  whole  sys-^ 
tem  of  the  French  ruler.    In  war,  every  art  and 
every  crime  is  practised,  not  only  without  remorse, 
but  with  every  circumstance  of  aggravation,  of 
which  these  are  susceptible.    The  certain  prelude 
<rf*  a  series  of  determined  attacks,  is  a  shew  o£  such 
tremenduous  power,  as  paralyses  his  victim  with 
agofuzing  terror ;  it  is  accompanied  with  such  a  con^- 
catenation  of  personal  ccgoling,  betraying  of  secrets, 
outraging  of  confidential  and  personal  feelings,  as 
^coders  human  nature  abhorrent  to  the  individual, 
and  harrows  up.  the  most  latent  sparks  of  jealousy 
and  distrust.   On  some  occasions  these  violations  of 
propriety,  of  virtue,  and  of  decency,  are  so  rank,  so 
^  deplorable,  and  so  indiscriminate,  as  to  cause  the 
wretched  victims  to  hide  their  heads  amidst  accu- 
mulated sorrow.    The  nature  of  the  peace  which 
he  bestows  may  be  seen  in  that,  deliberately  pre- 
pared for  Russia  and  Sweden.    His  terror  removed 
from  the  front,  presses  hard  upon  the  rear^  and 
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forces  forward  his  victims  into  conflicts,  still  more 
afilicting  than  those  from  .which  they  have  escaped. 
Therein  criminality  and  misery,  alike,  await  victory 
and  defeat ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  render  both 
parties  alike  loathed  and  depressed,  and  otherwise 
fully  prepared  for  those  future  attacks,  in  which,  it 
is  the  determination  of  their  mutual  enemy  to  over- 
whelm them  both. 

His  enmity  against  this  nation,  has,  heretofore,  by 
tke  blessing  of  God,  been  productive  only  of  humil- 
iation to  himself.  However  ill-contrived  or  defe<^« 
tive  oitr  efforts  in  the  cause  of  general  freedom  may, 
heretofore,  have  been,  we  are  as  a  nation  still  pre- 
served in  full  power,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
driving  out  from  amongst  ourselves,  that  leaven 
of  disaffection,  which  at  one  time  threa^tened  to 
pervade  our  whole  system.  Bonaparte  knows,  that 
it  is  in  our  virtue  and  union,  more  than  even  in  our 
maritime  defence,  that  our  safety  lies ;  it  is  therefore 
his  highest  object  to  unhinge  our  attachment  to 
those  institutions,  by  which  these  are  maintained, 
and  to  paralyse  their  ameliorating  tendency.  Our 
veneration  for  them,  he  is  sensible,  is  at  length  in- 
corporated with  all  our  active  powers,  and  not  only 
animates  these  to  the  highest  exertions  ;  but  gives 
them  redoubled  efiicacy  in  all  their  attacks  against 
himself.  Our  religious,  moral,  civil,  and  social  feel- 
ings, he  knows,  bind  our  interests  together,  and  raise 
a  barrier  in  our  defence,  which  replenishes  incessant- 
ly that  of  the  ocean  which  surrounds  us.  Against 
fhese,  therefore,  his  hostility  is  chiefly  directed.    To 
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unhinge  the  bands  of  our  civil  union,  to  destroy  the 
influepce  of  those  ordinations,  by  which  our  nation- 
al vigor  is  concentrated,  is,  to  him,  an  achievement 
incomparably  more  valuable  than  the  most  splendid 
victories.   In  his  declamatory  manifestoes,  he  labors 
earnestly  to  accomplish  this  object ;  for  his  great 
end  is  not  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  his  own  servile 
dependents,  or  to  impress  the  outraged  world  with 
a  salutary  competition  for  moral  excellence  ;  it  is 
to  impress  the  minds  of  Britons  with  fatal  distrust 
in  themselves  and  in  their  resources,  to  lacerate 
their  national  feelings,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for 
some  new  outrageous  attack  against  established  and 
respectecf^usages.    His  own  situation  at  honie,  he 
knows,  that  he  holds  by  his  military  prowess,  and 
by  that  alone,  and  that  he  maintains  its  honors  by 
^splaying  its  terrors ;  accordingly,  even  in  his  most 
virulent  invectives  against  the  British  government, 
it  is  our  moral  and  intellectual  degradations,  and 
his  own  peculiar  military  and  political  advancement, 
that  form  the  theme  of  his  exultation* 

Therb  is  in  our  civil  organization,  a  regulating 
principle  of  which  the  French  government  is  whol- 
ly divested  ;  we  are  induced  by  the  complexity  of 
our  system  to  respect  and  subserve  a  multitude  of 
interests  and  feelings,  public  and  private,  and  to 
carry  this  deference  forward,  even,  into  our  highest 
measures.  Hence,  the  movements  of  our  grand 
machine  are  sometimes  retarded  and  perverted,  and 
sometimes,  also,  totally  frustrated  and  destroyed. 
Those  contingencies  furnish  him  with  abundant  mat- 
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ter  for  his  blazoning  declamations,  of  which  some 
of  our  own  splenetic  fellow-subjects  do  not  scruple 
occasionally  to  prepare  the  colouring  to  his  hands. 
But  all  this  time  he  shuts  his  eyes  on  the  number- 
less bhssful  delights  and  energies,  which  flow  irom 
this  complexity  in  our  system.    In  his  own  person, 
Bonaparte  concentrates  every  power  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  these  be  exercises  in  perfect  despite  of 
every  other  consideration  but  his  own  direct  inter- 
ests.   This  simplicity  of  movement,  joined  to  the 
immense  momentum  which  presses  it  forward,  gives 
an  activity  and  efficacy  to  his  measures,  which  we 
must  always  despair  of  obtaining ;  and  against  which 
our  only  relief  lies  in  a  strong,  bold,  systematic  line 
of  conduct.     Although,  by  mercy  of  the  Most 
High,  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to  meet  thoee 
grand  exigencies,  which  the  impressive  attitude  of 
our  enemy  had  created,  and  out  of  an  exubenltice 
of  resources  to  which  no  known  parallel  exists, 
to  rise  in  general  more  powerful  after  every  discom- 
fiture ;  yet  we  must  confess,  that  engaged  in  a  con* 
flict  so  deadly,  and  with  an  adversary  who  has  now 
the  whole  means  and  principles  of  hostility  of  the 
best  part  of  the  earth  in  his  train,  it  becomes  us  to 
defecate  our  system  from  all  unnecessary  obstruc* 
tions,  and  to  bring  forward  into  the  direct  service  of 
the  state,  a  mass  of  energies,  at  present  unemployed, 
but  which  if  duly  exercised,  would  be  to  the  nation 
at  large  most  invaluable. 

This  age  has  had  the  most  tremendous  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth,  which  reason  and  revelation  alike 
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enfi>rce«**that  to  bury  talents  in  the  earthy  when 
h^  c^portunities  of  exercising  them  are  provided, 
renders  mankind  as  obnoxious  to  punishment^  as  to 
misapply  or  pervert  them.  It  is  owing  to  a  double 
criminality  of  this  sort,  that  Europe,  at  present, 
groans  under  a  tyrant's  yoke.  Its  governments 
had  shut  their  eyes  on  the  value  of  incorporating 
the  interelSts  of  their  subjects  with  their  own,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  attempt  it  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess ;  and*  the  subjects  of  these  governments  had 
failed  in  making  a  &ir  surrender  of  their  talents  and 
resources  to  these  governments,  after  their  joint  in- 
terests had  become  necessarily  cemented,  until  the 
time  for  doing  this  with  efiect  was  gone  for  ever. 
Hience  it  has  happened,  that  both  these  parties  have 
not  only  incurred  the  obvious  effects  of  their  de- 
linquencies, but  have  at  length  been  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  whole  talents,  and  all  the  resources 
which  they  can  command  in  full  tale  to  a  task-mas- 
ter, who  will  distrain  their  amount  to  the  last  &r- 
thing.  In  this  country,  this  same  imhappy  propen- 
sity prevails,  and  it  is  gaining  ground.  In  place  of 
txringing  into  full  play  those  talents,  which  are  so 
much  wanted,  we  sedulously  withdraw  them  into 
our  private  recesses ;  and  in  place  of  improving, 
rectifying,  and  amending  tho^  invaluable  institu- 
tu>ns,  under  which  it  is  our  business  to  exercise 
tJiose  talents,  we  proceed  to  reprobate  their  gen- 
eral operation,  and  yet  to  leave  the  nation  without 
a  remedy,  to  the  full  weight  of  that  malignity,  which 
afiect  to  deplore*  It  was  under  such  pitiful 
:bterfi]ges,  and  narrow  views  of  selfish  expediency. 
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that  the  nations  of  Europe  found  their  destructions ; 
and  by  treading  the  path,  beaten  by  their  footsteps, 
we  do,  most  assuredly,  advance  towards  a  punish* 
ment,  incomparably  more  tremendous. 

Lkt  us  recollect  before  it  be  too  late,  that  we 
are  combatting  a  foe,  whose  hostility  can  have  no 
bounds  and  no  intermission^  that  our  national  de* ' 
solation,  and  our  individual'  debasement  can  never 
be  too  complete  to  satiate  his  revenge ;  that  his 
means  are  immense,  his  measures  most  determinate, 
and  that  his  power  at  present  knows  no  earUily 
check,  but  that  which  we  can  bring  against  it.  To 
shroud  in  utter  darkness  those  enormous  crimes, 
which  appal  with  horror  the  most  obdurate ;  to  ef- 
fect this  object,  by  rendering  the  accusers  and  re- 
corders of  these  crimes  incomparably  more^  wicked 
and  base,  than  the  nation  who  perpetrated  them } 
and  to  produce  a  criminality  commensurate  with  the 
strength"  of  their  own  declamations,  is  the  consura^^ 
mation  wished  for  by  that  whole  party  who  have 
desolated  Europe.  Domestic  slavery,  is  systemati- 
cally defended  under  their  tyrants  eye.  Helotism,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Austrian  prisoners,  has  been  prac* 
tised  by  his  authority.  But  to  every  one  that  can 
mutter  the  British  speech,  a  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation,  sufficient  to  render  them  personally  vile 
and  loathsome,  seems  to  be  systematically  preparing. 
That  this  is  the  doom,  to  which  he  has  consign- 
ed us  no  one  who  deliberately  reflects,  can  doubt. 
Let  us  farther  recollect,  that  after  every  single  act 
of  national  debasement,  it  requires  no  inconsidera- 
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ble  effi>rt  again  to  recover  ourselves,  'and  that  ew 
ery  advancement  in  moral  excellence  to  which  we 
can  obtain,  raises  and  fixes  our  general  character 
and  spirit,  so  much  the  higher  above  our  enemies' 
reach. 

Thbsb  considerations  are  of  great  and  immediate 
moment  to  us  all,  both  nationally  and  individually ; 
and  when  we  reflect,  that  we  are  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  cause  of  our  whole  race,  and  are  strug- 
^ing  to  relieve  them  from  that  species  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  misery  and  wickedness  of  which  we 
can  form  some  faint  idea,  by  looking  at  the  state 
of  Turkey,  or  by  reviewing  the  history  of  the  As- 
syrian monarchy,  or  any  despotism,  in  which  ig- 
norance and  brutality  are  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures, the  vast  magnitude  of  the  duties  that  are 
consigned  to  us  will  appear.  No  person,  who  at- 
tentively regards  the  limited  extent  of  our  native 
territory'  and  population,  the  danger  which  hangs 
over  our  head,  the  importance  and  the  variety  of 
the  duties  to  which  we  are  called,  and  the  high  con- 
sequences that  await  the  conduct  which  we  may 
adopt,  and  who,  along  with  these  considerations, 
can  discern  the  great  power  and  efficacy  of  univer- 
sal improvement  in  human  affairs,  can  fail  to  have 
observed  the  tendency  which  the  institutions  un- 
fblOed  in  this  treatise,  have  to  meet  these  exigencies. 
He  may  not  be  satisfied  with  various  parts  of  the 
plan,  he  may  be  able  to  devise  others  much  better  a- 
dapted  for  the  purpose;  but  every  one  must  perceive 
awl  acknowledge,  the  advantages  that  necessarily 
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result  from  'such  moral  and  intellectual  advancc- 
ment,  and  from  making  every  improvement  bear 
thus  fully  upon  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  com- 
munity, in  its  present  arduous  and  imminently  peril- 
ous situation.  To  attempt  to  follow  the  application 
of  these  principles,  through  any  detail  of  public  or 
private  affairs,  is,  therefore,  altogether  unnecessary. 
There  is,  however,  one  prominent  train  of  stdvan- 
tages  flowing  from  them,  and  connected  with  our 
subject,  of  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  take  a  full 
view.  It  regards  these  improvements,  which,  if  car- 
ried forward  to  their  proper  extent,  would  produce 
upon  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  our  country- 
men, and  their  establishments,  these  very  effects, 
which,  in  a  militant,  as  well  as  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  peculiarly  befit  our  circumstances. 

It  is  a  truth  which  can  never  be  insisted  on  too 
much,  that  by  far  the  best  and  greatest  part  of  our 
establishments,  both  public  and  private,  colonial 
as  well  as  domestic,  and  the  general  course  of  the 
industry  thereon  dependent,  are  bent  down  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  our  continental  adversary.  We 
have  become  so  confounded  by  his  audacious  as- 
sumptions, as  to  be  unable  to  trace  their  ground  or 
operation  ;  and  we  imperceptibly  give  way  to  them, 
so  far  as  to  place  ourselves  on  that  level,  which  befits 
his  purposes.  We  are  forced  forward  by  our  cir- 
cumstances in  a  course  of  progressive  improvement, 
which  necessarily  throws  out  fruits  invaluable,  and 
almost  immeasurable,  of  which  our  enemy  and  his 
system,  contrive  to  get  fiill  advantage,  without  be- 
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stowing  in  return  sufficient  equivalents.  Our  popu- 
lation, who  are  involved  in  this  course  of  improve- 
ment, must  either  find  employment  or  starve.  Those 
who  have  this  employment  to  bestow,  can  do  nothing 
without  a  market  to  receive  the  productions,  in 
which  their  means  may  be  invested.  This  market, 
by  and  by,  obtains  the  absolute  command  over  the 
habits  and  circumstances  of  that  population  which  is 
trained  to  its  service,  and  over  these  establishments 
which  are  appended  to  that  species  of  employ ment. 
^  The  European  market  has  long  been  the  medi- 
um in  which  our  commodities  have  been  absorbed, 
and  at  length  our  whole  circumstances  have  be- 
come so  moulded  to  the  particular  kind  of  industry 
which  it  excites,  that  the  tyrant  who  now  possesses 
it,  can  wrench  our  productions  from  us,  and  not 
only  defraud  us  of  returns,  but  insult  our  obsequi- 
ousness  with  impunity. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  trade  is  nothing 
without  returns.  Who  covets  labor  and  sorrow  for 
their  own  sake  ?  When  we  had  allies  in  Europe, 
our  continental  investments  expedited  the  inter- 
course that  was  useful  to  both  parties.  But  that 
epoch  seems  now  to  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  come  to 
its  end.  What  is  it  that  we  obtain  in  return  for 
all  those  risks  and  losses  and  difficulties  which  we  en- 
counter, in  attempting  to  place  our  goods  within  the 
power  of  our  continental  consumers  ?  Commission 
insurance,  the  loss  of  exchange  and  re-exchange, 
may  be  advantageously  encountered  by  a  common 
capital  where  ultimate  returns  are  certain;  but  whc^ 


those  are  contingent,  they  must  either  &I1 
that  mass  of  losses,  for  which  we  get  no  national  e- 
quivalent,  or  become  an  aggregate,  amidst  those 
ponderous  calamities  which  affect  directly  the  indivi- 
dual adventurer  who  hazards  his  property  and  ex- 
pectations in  this  trade.    The  situation  of  this  indi- 
vidual, in  consequence  of  seizures  ashore,  of  bad 
debts,  originating  in  privileged  robbery  within  the 
foreign  territory,  and  of  direct  violation  of  pnUic 
and  private  faith,  is  worse  than  that  of  any  lottery 
adventurer,  of  the  most  hopeless  class ;  insomuch, 
that  it  ha9  at  length  become  a  matter  of  wonder, 
when  any  individual  merchant  can  escape  from  die 
continental  trade,  without  undergoing  the  calamities 
of  bankruptcy.   Nor  is  this  all,  what  are  the  amount 
of  the  advantages  of  this  trade,  direct  or  indirect  \ 
How  often  in  addition  to  these  losses  to  individual 
adventurers  aforenoticed,  are  the  misfbrtimes  of 
those  others  to  be  superadded,  who,  from  the  en- 
gagements they  come  under  to  third  parties,  are 
necessitated  to  find  to  the  first  adventurers,  returns 
to  meet  their  demands  on  their  mutual  continental 
connections  ?  Of  counter  returns  such  are  frequently 
defrauded ;  but  even  when  these  are  obtained  with- 
out loss,  of  what  use  are  they  to  the  nation  i    They 
displace  the  sale  of  our  own  correspondent  produc- 
tions ;  some  brandy,  which  displaces  rum,  or  some 
wines  of  Bourdeaux,  which  displace  those  of  Ma^ 
diera,  or  some  cambric,  linen,  or  silk,  which  directly 
oppose  the  course  of  our  own  industry,  constitute 
the  whole;  and  induce  a  species  of  consumption, 
j^^hich  pushes  backward  our  own  native  establish- 
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merits.  Thus  the  tendency  of  this  trade,  to  create 
a  confusion  which  paralyses  our  reproductive  facul- 
ties, appears.  It  is  not  denied  that  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances those  supplies  have  their  full  value. 
When  provisions  are  scarce,  when  the  necessities 
of  war,  navigation,  exterior  commerce,  or  foreign 
connections,  require  such  supplies,  their  utility  is 
manifest.  But  who,  in  consideration  of  such  con- 
tingencies, which  could  be  met  in  various  other 
methods,  would  recommend  it  to  the  British  nation 
to  prostrate  its  energies  at  the  feet  of  France,  and 
to  insinuate  its  invaluable  commodities  within  her 
tendtory,  with  all  the  placid  dexterity  of  hum- 
ble smugglers,  when  we  know  that  she  never  can, 
and  it  is  understood,  never  intends  to  give  in  re- 
turn, their  stipulated  value  ? 

Without  pretending  to  convey  a  complete  idea 
of  the  ruinous  consequences,  which  actually  attend 
this  most  disadvantageous  traffic ;  the  author  will 
takt  a  short  survey  of  those  effects,  which  every 
other  yeax  brings  in  full  review  before  us.  The 
fate  of  these  hardy  adventurers,  who,  in  the  front  of 
the  line,  interpose  their  property  and  expectations 
betwixt  our  fabricators,  and  those  foreign  consu- 
mers, for  whose  use  our  services  are  calculated,  is 
BOW  so  familiar,  that  their  fate  scarcely  strikes  us 
with  alarm.  The  fabricators  themselves,  however, 
who,  with  their  establishments,  hang  closs  upon  the 
rear  of  these  others,  are  fixed  in  too  distinguished 
a  situation  to  be  affected  generally  in  any  shape, 
without  producing  a  great  public  sensation.    MuL 
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titudes  of  working  men,  and  working  women,  are 
so  clossly  appended  to  these  establishments,  that  the 
smallest  cessation  of  demand  affects  them  vitally. 
When  these  establishments  lose  their  support  in 
foreign  markets,  their  owner  must  in  general  throw 
himself  loose  from  his  dependents ;  and  when  this 
calamity  strikes  at  his  foundation,  and  brings  his 
fortunes  to  the  ground,  the  whole  organized  mass 
of  workmen  and  women,  whom  he  upheld,  must  ne- 
cessarily fall  along  with  him.  And  as  those  labour- 
ers, though  accustomed  to  severe  and  incessant  im- 
ployment,  are  incumbered  with  habits  and  propen- 
sities, which  render  them,  when  disengaged  6om 
their  establishments,  useless  alike  to  their  families 
and  the  public,  a  scene  of  misery,  criminality,  and 
disorder,  forthwith  takes  place,  that  cannot  easily 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  general  calamity  spreads  wid- 
er and  wider,  for  the  mass  of  productive  industry^ 
that  the  earnings  of  these  unfortunates  maintained, 
having  also  lost  its  support,  these  industrious  person- 
ages in  like  manner  fall  to  pieces,  and  contribute 
to  augment  this  desolated  train. 

Let  us,  however,  cast  our  views  into  the  conse- 
quences  of  these  commercial  disasters  amongst  the 
more  independent  ranks  of  society.  There  are  still 
in  existence  individuals,  who  can  recollect  the  time, 
when  our  industry  and  capital,  served  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  our  American  colonists,  and  when 
the  returns  received  from  them,  like  sterling  gold, 
gave  out  the  full  tale  of  outfits,  with  a  suitable  pro- 
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fit ;  and  who  remember  when  our  high-minded  citi- 
zens could  project  interprizes,  which  could  aston- 
ish the  British  cabinet,  and  could  carry  these  into 
full  effect,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  that  cabi- 
net could  sanction  their  conduct,  without  seeking 
any  means,  but  those  that  were  floating  amongst 
their  own  hands.  Throughout  the  leading  classes 
of  the  community,  the  progress  of  advancement 
was  so  sure  and  steady,  that  until  within  these  forty 

.  years,  there  was  not  one  single  instance  of  bank- 
ruptcy ainongst  those  merchants,  who  stood  in  the 
front  of  our  national  industry.  Though  our  popu- 
lation was  not  then  one  third  of  its  present  amount, 
the  great  part  it  took  in  the  Darien  expedition,  cal- 
culated for  reflecting  high  lustre  on  the  British 
crown ;  the  town  and  harbour  it  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde;  and  various  great  improvements  which 
would  even,  in  this  period  of  high  advancement, 
strain  any  one  community  in  the  kingdom  to  pro- 
duce the  like,  evince  at  once  the  solidity  of  the  basis 
on  which  its  industry  was  built,  and  the  magnani- 
mous spirit  which  accompanied  it.  Its  loyalty 
in  raising  regiments,  and  executing  gratuitously  im- 
portant duties  for  the  service  of  the  state  is  too 
well  known,  to  require  to  be  noticed  in  this  place. 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  loyalty  was  ac- 
companied with  an  independence  of  principle,  that 
is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  an  independence  which 

'  did  not  exhibit  itself  in  captious  reyilings  against 
men  in  power ;  but  in  a  steady  prosecution  of  those 
duties  which  become  our  proper  sphere  and  situ- 
ation.    It  fine,  it  is,  under  God,  chiefly  owing  to 
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the  germs  of  improvement  introduced  and  nurtured 
by  its  first  race  of  merchants,  that  Glasgow,  this 
day,  contains  those  establishments,  for  which  at 
length  she  is  so  distinguished. 

We  have  now  a  city  full  of  great  and  splendid 
establishments,  all  rising  closs  behind,  and  support^ 
ing  each  other.  The  wealth  and  improvement  of 
the  community  is  universally  difiused  ;  these  being 
accessible  to,  and  enjoyed  by  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  citizens.  These  blessings  are  all  rapidly  on  the 
increase,  and  our  merchants  and  manu&cturers, 
individually  and  collectively,  bear  their  fuU  wei^t 
in  the  national  scale  of  importance;  the  industry  and 
commerce  that  are  supported  by  them,  being  great 
beyond  precedent.  But  in  what  state  do  all  these 
things  stand  ?  Amongst  many  hundred  respecta- 
ble individuals,  you  will  not  perhaps  meet  one  who 
knows,  and  dare  vindicate  his  public  rights,  or  dsum 
redress  from  one  half  of  his  individual  wrongs. 
So  universal  is  the  terror  of  change,  that  even  in 
the  height  of  prosperity,  acts  of  benignity  and  in- 
dulgence, flow  more  from  a  cautious  timidity,  than 
a  mildness  of  temper,  or  a  sense  of  moral  obligation. 
Each  individual  seems  prepared  to  cling  to  some 
prop,  that  will  serve  him  as  a  support  in  case  of  the 
worst ;  and  when  he  makes  some  vigorous  eflS:>rt  or 
struggle,  it  is  chiefly  under  some  view  of  some  tem- 
porary advantage,  which,  for  the  moment,  has  affect- 
ed his  mind.  This  common  beaten  road,  that  is  thus 
tremulously  pursued,  receives  every  day,  crowds  of 
wanderers,  who  almost  without  reflection,  contri- 
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bute  their  means  in  rearing  around  them  new  piles 
of  industry,  which  can  serve  no  other  end,  but  to 
overload  the  market,  and  to  embark  the  capital 
arid  industry  of  the  country  in  establishments,  which 
give  to  its  most  inveterate  enemy,  a  direct  influence 
over  its  resources. 

The  matter,  on  the  whole,  stands  thus.  The 
capital  and  resources  of  the  country  are  invested 
in  establishments,  which,  by  a  strange  fatality,  are 
dependent  on  the  influence  of  our  continental  ad- 
versary, who  most  systematically  wages  war  against 
them.  The  benefits  that  could  be  derived  by  us  from 
them,  he  blasts,  and  even  renders  them  instrumental 
to  our  debasement,  and  those  benefits  he  absorbs  in- 
to his  own  destructive  system  in  so  far,  as  his  system 
is  capable  of  receiving  them.  Our  capitalists,  af- 
ter having  procured  in  profusion  every  requisite 
improvement,  find  themselves  indeed  endowed  with 
splendor,  but  deprived  of  that  scope  and  energy, 
which  alone  can  render  this  splendor  desirable  to  any 
active  man.  Our  poor  thus  also  lose  their  nonage 
in  employments,  that  wither  up  their  youthful  viva- 
city and  deprive  them  of  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. To  these  things,  these  parties  have  sub- 
mitted that  in  their  maturer  years,  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  exercises,  they  might  attain  to  that  felicity 
and  enjoyment  in  the  discharge  of  their  allotment 
of  labor,  which  is  the  great  object  of  human  solici- 
tude ;  and  both  capitalists  and  dependents  are  so  as- 
simulated  to  their  circumstances,  that  each  may  be 

regarded  as  mere  appendages  to  the  establishments 
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in  which  their  hopes  are  thus  lembarked.  Yet  these 
establishments,  lie  all  more  or  less  at  the  mercy 
of  a  man  who  seekd  their  destruction,  and  wh(^ 
though  restrained  in  the  operations  which  have  our 
irremediable  ruin  for  their  object,  still  can,  and 
still  does,  continue  his  depredations  with  impunity: 
depredations  which  affect  alike  the  happiness,  mor- 
als, and  stability  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  are  gra- 
dually consuming  our  resources,  together  with  all 
those  ulterior  advantages,  which  attend  their  deve- 
lopement,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  end  for  which 
they  are  calculated.  This  is  precisely  our  situation. 
Are  we  not  serving  Bonaparte  with  a  vengeance  ? 
Serving  his  wants  by  devoting  the  fruits  of  our  in- 
dustry to  his  use — ^his  hostility,  by  giving  him  such 
tremenduous  power  within  our  own  system — ^his 
malice,  by  debasing  our  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  character  in  that  form  which  serves  most 
effectually  his  purpose,  and  repressing  those  abun- 
dant talents  and  resources,  which  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence has  provided— thus  far  meeting  his  designs. 

It  is  very  true,  that  notwithstanding  all  these 
losses  and  calamities,  pur  general  prosperity,  as  a 
nation,  continaies  regularly  and  steadily  to  advance, 
and  our  internal  improvements  to  extend  and  to 
increase  upon  all  hands ;  so  as  to  indicate  not  only 
that  our  relative  power,  but  our  common  means 
and  resources,  are  progressively  becoming  more 
and  more  extensive  and  eflScient.  This,  however, 
is  only  one  fact  amongst  many  others,  which  evin- 
ces, that  great  as  the  power  of  our  continental  ad- 
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yersary  is,  it  is  only  when  we,  with  our  hands,  place 
our  resources  within  his  grasp,  that  his  destructive 
influence  can  affect  our  prosperity.  Bent  down 
as  our  industry,  and  those  establishments  by  which 
it  is  upheld,  are  to  the  service  of  his  system,  that 
system  does  not,  and  cannot,  traverse  that  course 
of  improvement,  which  is  beyond  its  reach.  Se* 
cure  amidst  the  strength  of  the  ocean,  our  na^ 
tional  resources  have  shot  their  roots  deep  and 
strong  in  the  soil  by  which  they  are  supported. 
These  are  safe  from  his  most  deadly  attacks.  Their 
stem  and  branches,  the  industry  and  commerce,  by 
which  their  fruits  are  matured  and  distributed,  are 
indeed  more  or  less  exposed  to  his  attacks,  and 
those  attacks  from  our  present  position  as  a  nation 
have  been  successful  beyond  the  extent  of  his,  or 
our  calculation.  But  still  the  stamina,  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  our  national  energies  remaia  unaf- 
fected, and  they  possess  a  range  and  an  extension, 
which  are  far  beyond  the  range  of  operation  of  his 
83rstem.  The  resources  that  are  perpetually  spring* 
ing  up  around  us,  which  have  enabled  us,  not  only 
to  bear  out  against  the  strength  of  every  hostile 
attack,  but  to  raise  up  around  us,  and  all  over  the 
world,  monuments  of  our  heroism  and  prowess,  of 
our  wealth  and  greatness,  and  of  our  genius  and. 
wisdom,  sufficiently  attest  these  averments. 

It  is  preposterous  therefore  to  adduce  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  foregoing  statements,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  that  characterize  our  times ;  these 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  power  of  our  talents  and^ 
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resources,  which  under  such  disadvantages  are  ca- 
pable of  procuring  these  blessings.  Such  considenir 
tions  ought  rather  to  lead  us  to  perceive,  so  muck 
the  more  distinctly,  and  to  regret  so  much  the  more 
bitterly,  the  ultimate  destination  of  such  vast  ta- 
lents and  resources,  so  exuberant,  and  so  inestima> 
ble ;  and  since  the  fault  must  be  in  our  own  con- 
duct, not  in  our  circumstances,  forthwith  to  betake 
ourselves  to  an  adequate  remedy.  It  is  equally  al> 
surd  to  allege,  that  these  misfortunes  arise  from  our 
manufacturers  and  proprietors  of  fabricating  estab- 
lishments, having  so  generally  become  merchants 
and  adventurers  also.  No  manufacturer  will  vo- 
luntarily adventure  his  establishment  within  the 
range  allotted  to  the  adventurer,  if  merchants,  po^ 
sessing  means  sufSciebt  to  guarantee  the  risk  they 
profess  to  encounter,  can  be  found.  Tlie  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturer  consists  in  the  regularity  of  hig 
industry,  and  whatever  produces  a  cessation,  or  in- 
terruption in  the  movements  of  his  extensive 
thoroughly  organized  machine,  carries  with  it  a 
loss  so  serious,  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
will  lead  him  to  seek  in  foreign  markets,  a  relief 
from  this  much  dreaded  obstruction.  The  evil  lies 
entirely  in  our  not  having  a  destination  for  the  Jrtut$ 
of  our  industry  y  siifficiently  capacious ^  and  sufficientlu 
reproductive  to  support^  and  remunerate  the  adven- 
turer ;  these  fruitSy  and  this  industry j  being  for  that 
reasonjfor  the  most  party  lost  to  a  community^  xvhich 
rests  implicitly  on  these  returns. 

Thb  importance  of  obtaining  this  appropriate 
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destination  to  the  fruits  of  our  industry  is  obvious. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  vast  diversity  of  views 
and  circumstances  must  enter  every  scheme,  to 
which  a  consideration  of  this  kind  can  give  birth. 
Tlie  answer  of  the  French  merchants  to  their  sover- 
eign in  Colbert's  tiipe,  "  to  let  them  do  it  for  them- 
s^ves/'  is  in  the  abstract  unobjectionable.    But 
<lie  interests  of  the  British  government,  and  indeed 
of  eveiy  modern  government,  are  already  so  deeply 
imprecated,  with  the  ordinary  course  of  industry, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  otherwise  than 
|M:tive  and  responsible  agents  in  commercial  afiairs. 
Ll  the  present  circumstances  of  our  nation,  the 
fiite  and  the  'whde  a&irs,  of  the  legislature  and  of 
the  whole  body  cf  the  state,  are,  in  a  manner,  iden- 
tified with  the  welfare  of  the  general  industry  of 
•the  people.    To  them,  therefore,  as  possessing  a 
leading  interest,  a  great  part  of  the  duty  of  presid- 
ing over  such  affairs,  is  necessarily  held  to  be  dele- 
gated.    No  interest  can  be  stronger  than  that 
which  they  possess  in  the  success  of  the  cause  thus 
delegated  to  them.     The  income  tax,  and  the  ex- 
cise laws,  form  the  keystone  of  the  arch  on  which 
they^  and  their  system  are  supported ;  and  these 
are,  and  must  be  efficient  or  not,  according  as  this 
great  business  is  ill  or  well  conducted.    Both  hou- 
ses of  parliament  arise  out  ot\  and  are  incorporated 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  both  derive  their 
wealth  and  importance  from  the  direct  fruits  of 
the  people's  exertions.     The  soil,  its  resources, 
and  the  community  at  large,  are  comprehended  in 
this  great  deliberative  body.    Along  with  this  deep 
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interest,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  is  known  very  ge- 
nerally to  co-operate  in  our  great  national  mea- 
sures ;  a  mass  of  materials,  are  at  all  times  in  their 
hands,  and  a  multitude  of  facilities  in  arranging, 
digesting,  and  applying  those  materials  is  provided. 
May  no  undue  influence,  no  party  views,  no  se\6A 
principles  sway  their  conduct,  in  considering  this 
most  momentuous  business,  and  may  their  delibera- 
tions have  the  countenance,  of  the  Most  High. 

It  is  a  duty,  however,  which  is  devolved  on  each 
of  us,  to  contribute  as  large  a  portion  of  our  time 
and  talents  to  these  objects  as  possible.  These  in- 
stitutions, the  result  of  much  study,  the  author  has 
placed  before  his  fellow-citizens  in  this  view ;  and 
as  they  are  completely  within  the  sphere  of  think- 
ing, and  capability  of  executing,  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  he  hopes  his  labors  will  not  be 
in  vain.  They  are,  however,  of  very  general  ap- 
plication, and  they  may,  without  difficulty,  be  ap- 
plied in  any  scale  to  any  community  within  this 
realm.  Besides  this,  they  unfold  principles,  which 
are  of  almost  universal  utility  and  importance. 
When  the  whole  project  is  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
the  author  humbly  conceives,  that  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  mass  of  materials,  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  nation  at  large,  in  its  present  circum- 
stances. As  it  is  throughout  palpable  to  every  ap- 
prehension, and  can  be  managed  by  every  well  or- 
ganized municipality,  he  farther  conceives,  that 
his  project  must  confer,  not  merely  informatioDt 
but  direct  service  upon  the  public  at  large. 
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This  project  embraces  a  vast  range  of  human  rf. 
iairs.    It  begins  with  the  education  of  youth,  which 
it  takes  up  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  compre- 
hending the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  man  ;  for  which  purpose,  it  lays  down  a 
plan,  which  comprehends  every  rank  and  class  of 
the  community.    This  plan  is  carried  forward  on  a 
general  scheme,  until  the  circumstances  of  indivi- 
duals render  it  necessary  to  diverge  into  different 
branches.    These  branches  are  taken  up  apart,  and 
followed  out  into  a  diversity  of  ramifications  j  the 
whole  mode  of  procedure  being  sedulously  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  department 
of  study.    Thereafter,  a  grand  institution  is  provid- 
ed for  receiving  and  giving  effect  to  those  multi- 
fareous  attainments.     This  institution  is  placed  in 
circumstances,  that  must  render  all  its  labors,  as 
efficient  as  possible,  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  community.    The  attainments  of  individuals 
are  made  to  bear  with  fiill  effect  upon  the  invalua- 
ble agricultural  department ;  upon  that  vast  circle 
of  our  general  affairs,  which  is  connected  with  che- 
niical  agency;   upon  those   great  improvements, 
wherein  the  substance  of  our  territory,  becomes  the 
seat  of  vast  Operations,  and  upon  the  expansive  re- 
gions of  commerce  in  all  their  various  departments. 
This  grand  project  rests  upon,  and  supports  the 
labors  of  an  industrious  city,  whose  industry  it  make* 
bear  with  full  force  upon  the  improvements  of  the 
agriculturists  around ;  and  by  the  same  means,  it 
makes  the  labors  of  those  agriculturists  bear  with 
equal  advantage,  on  the  prosperity  of  the  city.   To 
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those  acquirements,  a  form  and  foundation  of  mu- 
nicipal policy  is  subjoined,  which  must  be  no  less 
respectable  in  its  character,  than  valuable  in  itB 
operations,  to  those  who  are  affected  by  it. 

In  proposing  those  designs,  the  author  lays  0peXk 
some  part  of  that  object,  into  which  the  gefi^ral  la- 
bors of  the  nation  considered  as  a  great  community, 
may,  with  advantage,  be  resolved.  That  this  gr«Ad 
object,  may  be  advanced  by  resolving  some  part  of 
our  superfluous  fruits  into  attamments  of  this  kind, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
essentially  important,  than  to  lay  down  a  ^tein  bf 
improvement  for  our  internal  affairs,  large  «nd 
broad,  and  sufficient  to  bear  any  superstructure, 
we  may  think  proper  to  rear  upon  it.  Ttiese  are 
acquirements  which  Bonaparte's  power  can  never 
shake,  they  are  attainments,  which  Soon  bec6me 
the  fertile  root  of  many  higher  attainments.  They 
speedily  exhibit  their  luxurance,  and  in  due  time, 
they  will  give  forth  most  invaluable  productions. 
Bonaparte,  perhaps,  does  not  perceive  these  blessed 
effects,  which  this  regorgement  of  our  means  into 
our  own  territory  would  produce.  Perhaps,  he  is 
equally  blind  to  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy, 
by  being  shut  out  from  that  chaniel  house  of  mor- 
ality, into  which  Europe  has  been  converted  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  system.  These  views  arc 
highly  important,  but  they  cannot  be  enlarged 
upon  in  this  place.  These,  however,  and  some  oth- 
er illustrations  in  this  introduction,  the  author  in- 
tends to  carry  forward  along  with  these  ferther  pro- 
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jects  for  the  advantage  of  this  community,  to  which 
he  has  so  often  referred. 

There  are  amongst  us  individuals  of  all  classes, 
ranks,  and  parties,  who  are  systematically  hostile 
to  every  thing  that  can  improve  the  condition  of 
the  laborious  part  of  the  community.     To  uphold 
the  present  system  in  all  its  parts,  right  or  wrong, 
afid  to  extend,  and  entrench  its  rights  and  powers, 
is,  with  them,  the  sum  of  public  usefulness.    Loy- 
alty and  heroism  founded  on  principle,  national 
strength  as  connected  with  individual  worth,  and 
moral  rectitude,  are  regarded  with  scorn.    Physical 
potency,  and  muscular  power,  are  the  only  objects 
in  the  ^aracter  of  their  fellow-subjects,  to  w^hich 
they  attach  any  value.    The  unoccupied  faculties 
of  one  class  of  people,  they  would  exhaust  on  buU- 
bteting  or  cockfighting;   of  another  on  foxhunt- 
ing and  horseraceing ;  of  a  third  on  time-serving 
servility.    As  for  those,  w^ho  attempt  to  discompose 
their  tranquillity  or  interrupt  their  self-complacen- 
cy, brow-beating  and  systematic  opposition  are  their 
^hotted  portion.      Whether  British   subjects  are 
boors,  or  fanatics,  or  sots,  or  slaves,  is  with  them 
a  matter  of  very  inferior  moment,  provided  only 
that  those  peculiar  advantages  which  have  attracted 
their  regard,  can  be  regularly  secured.    These  per- 
sonages seem  to  think,  that  the  great  events,  which 
now  so  deservedly  fill  our  minds  with  awful  appre- 
hensions, are  mere  incidents  of  the  times,  which 
will  pass  away  in  due  course ;  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  the  grand  object  of  our  national  solicitude  to 
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those  acquirements,  a  form  and  foundation  of  mu- 
nicipal policy  is  subjoined,  which  must  be  no  less 
respectable  in  its  character,  than  valuable  in  its 
operations,  to  those  who  are  affected  by  it. 

In  proposing  those  designs,  the  author  lays  Opefi 
some  part  of  that  object,  into  which  the  geMral  la- 
bors of  the  nation  considered  as  a  great  comniunifyy 
may,  with  advantage,  be  resolved.  That  this  grand 
otgect,  may  be  advanced  by  resolving  some  part  of 
our  superfluous  fruits  into  attainments  of  this  kind, 
is  sufiiciently  obvious.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  Iribre 
essentially  important,  than  to  lay  down  a  system  bf 
improvement  for  out  internal  affairs,  large  «nd 
broad,  and  sufficient  to  bear  any  superstructure, 
we  may  think  proper  to  rear  upon  it.  Ttiese  are 
acquirements  which  Bonaparte's  power  can  never 
shake,  they  are  attainments,  which  dqdn  become 
the  fertile  root  of  many  higher  attainments.  They 
speedily  exhibit  their  luxurance,  and  in  due  time, 
they  will  give  forth  most  invaluable  productions. 
Bonaparte,  perhaps,  does  not  perceive  these  blessed 
effects,  which  this  regorgement  of  our  means  into 
our  own  territory  would  produce.  Perhaps,  he  is 
equally  blind  to  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy, 
by  being  shut  out  from  that  chaniel  house  of  mor- 
ality, into  which  Europe  has  been  converted  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  system.  These  views  are 
highly  important,  but  they  cannot  be  enlai^ged 
upon  in  this  place.  These,  however,  and  some  oth- 
er illustrations  in  this  introduction,  the  author  in- 
tends to  carry  forward  along  with  these  ferther  pro- 
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jects  for  the  advantage  of  this  community,  to  which 
he  has  so  often  referred. 

There  are  amongst  us  individuals  of  all  classes, 
ranks,  and  parties,  who  are  systematically  hostile 
to  every  thing  that  can  improve  the  condition  of 
the  laborious  part  of  the  community.  To  uphold 
the  present  system  in  all  its  parts,  right  or  wrong, 
and  to  extend,  and  entrench  its  rights  and  powers, 
is,  with  them,  the  sum  of  public  usefulness.  Loy- 
alty and  heroism  founded  on  principle,  national 
mttev^gth  as  connected  with  individual  worth,  and 
moral  rectitude,  are  regarded  with  scorn.  Physical 
potency,  and  muscular  power,  are  the  only  objects 
in  the  character  of  their  fellow-subjects,  to  w^hich 
they  attach  any  value.  The  unoccupied  faculties 
of  one  class  of  people,  they  would  exhaust  on  bull- 
bteting  or  cockfighting;  of  another  on  foxhunt- 
ing and  horseraceing ;  of  a  third  on  time-serving 
servility.  As  for  those,  who  attempt  to  discompose 
their  tranquillity  or  interrupt  their  self-complacen- 
cy, brow-beating  and  systematic  opposition  are  their 
^hotted  portion.  Whether  British  subjects  are 
boors,  or  fanatics,  or  sots,  or  slaves,  is  with  them 
a  matter  of  very  inferior  moment,  provided  only 
that  those  peculiar  advantages  which  have  attracted 
their  regard,  can  be  regularly  secured.  These  per- 
sonages seem  to  think,  that  the  great  events,  which 
now  so  deservedly  fill  our  minds  with  awful  appre- 
hensions, are  mere  incidents  of  the  times,  which 
will  pass  away  in  due  course ;  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  the  grand  object  of  our  national  solicitude  to 
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keep  ourselves,  and  all  our  concerns  at  the  great- 
est possible  distance  from  the  range  of  innovation, 
to  which  alone  they  attribute  these  calamities.   That 
divine  hand,  which  has  carried  forward  a  grand  se- 
ries of  wonders  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  amidst 
wickedness,  folly,  and  perversity  of  the.  most  ex- 
treme kind,  has  maintained  the  cause  and  the 
honors  of  truth  uniformly  inviolate,  is  passed  oyer 
without  notice.    The  destruction  of  the  sanctuaries 
whejein  corruption,  oppression,  fanatism,  and  world- 
ly wisdom  had  become  enshrined,  inspire  them 
neither  with  remorse,  nor  with  terror.    Every  thing 
around  them,  and  even  their  own  views,  their  own 
conduct,  are  undergoing  incessant  changes,  which 
mark  the  instability  of  that  system,  to  which  they 
pretend  to  adhere.    Still,  however,  they  plod  on 
in  their  assumptions.    The  bricks  are  fallen  down, 
say  they,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones ;  the 
sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them 
into  cedars ;  those  calamities  which  have  befallen 
others,  shall  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  farther 
exaltation.     They  consider  not,  that  there  are  ene- 
mies before  and  behind,  and  on  every  side,  all  ready 
to. swallow  up  those  who  do  not  prepare  themselves 
seriously  to  discharge  their  duty. 

To  expose  the  fellacy  of  such  assumptions,  would 
be  no  dijfBcult  matter,  but  it  would  lead  into  a  de- 
tail of  particulars,  which  do  not  enter  into  our  pre- 
sent subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  men 
proceed  upon  two  fundamental  errors ;  first,  they 
suppose,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  cut  short 
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the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement.  It  is  enough  to  point  to  the 
events  that  are  passing  *  around  us  to  expose  the 
fidlacy  of  this  assumption.  There  we  see  amidst 
the  destructions  of  kingdoms,  systems,  princes,  and 
great  men  of  every  name  and  character,  that  this- 
cause  alone  is  triumphant,  its  enemies  are  laid  low, 
its  treacherous  friends  clothed  with  shame  and  sor- 
row y  and  that  those  great  obstructions,  which,  like 
adamantine  rocks,  at  one  time,  opposed  its  progress, 
have,  become  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  We  may, 
io^d^ed)  so  imprecate  ourselves  with  the  enemies  of 
improvement,  as  to  make  ourselves  unfit  for  the 
blessings,  which  it  is  calculated  to  bestow,  but,  al- 
fliough.  Britain  should  make  one  common  course 
with  Bonaparte,  and  join  our  immense  national 
energies  to  his,  in  order  to  deprive  the  world  of 
this  boon,  the  attempt  would  be  fruitless ;  we  would 
only  augment  the  desolating  havoc  into  which  the 
enemies  of  moral  advancement  will  be  plunged, 
aCnd  render  the  glory  and  victory  of  the  cause  of 
truth,  more  complete  and  more  tremenduous, 

• 

But  secondly,  these  gentry  entirely  mistake  the 
cause  which  they  oppose.  The  cause  of  truth  and 
moral  advancement,  when  carried  forward  under 
the  guidance  of  those  grand  principles,  which  the 
Almighty  has  in  mercy  provided  for  human  disci- 
pline>  acquires  that  blessing  which  he  bestows  on  all 
well  earned  fruits  of  industry.  It  is  not  like  the  talk 
of  the  lips  which  tends  only  to  penury  ;  it  is  that 
culture  of  the  mind  under  the  fear  of  God,  in  which 
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true  wisdom  consists.     Such  knowledge  and  im* 
provement  have  in  Uiem  nothings  but  what  must 
appear  to  the  true  patriot  and  philanthropist,  mild, 
and  benign,  and  attractive.    They  take  their  exis- 
tence from,  and  they  are  matured  amidst  genial 
institutions  and  establishments ;  and  they  are  mir« 
tured  under  that  laborious  discipline,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  radical.    Corresponding  hi* 
bits  are,  therefoi*e^  formed  in  the  mind ;  those  ito- 
pure  sentiments  which  attach  themselves  to  ^ 
furious  and  the  desperate,  are  gradually  deibcated; 
a  gentle  and  suasive  temper,  tender  and  afl^ction- 
ate  dispositions,    the.  necessary  comiomitants  cf 
deep  intellectual  cxercitation,  become  constituticHi- 
al.    Hence  it  is,  that  habits,  sentiments,  and  views, 
suited  to  the  tender  solicitude  of  christian  forbear^ 
ance  must  almost  necessarily  grow  up  and  entwine 
themselves  with  the  first  principles  of  action  of  tbe 
mind  thus  cultivated. 

Along  with  those  things,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  high  improvement  of  every  kind  is,  in  our 
circumstances,  indispensible.  We  are  engaged  in 
warfare  with  an  enemy,  who  has,  in  marshafled  array 
to  meet  us,  physical  enei^es  fer  exceeding  any 
that  we  can  bring  against  him.  Neither  our  numer- 
ical  population,  our  territorial  productions,  nor  our 
military  organization  are  at  all  compatable  with  his. 
It  is  in  superior  spirit,  and  mental  prowess,  and 
cordial  co-operation,  that  our  safety  consists.  These 
we  can  highly  augment  and  improve.  The  mate- 
rials for  this  purpose  lie  in  profusion  a;mongst  oar 
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handi ;  and  we  have  only  to  pIaC6  those  under  tlie 
powers  of  our  institutions  and  establishments,  i 
order  to  give  them  every  advantage  of  which  they 
are  fidrly  susceptible.  If  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves 
suitably  of  these  elements,  we  leave  them  to  form 
new  combinations,  that  may  be  highly  injurious  to 
our  peace  and  safety.  To  this  object,  therefore,  all 
our  powers  ought  to  be  directed ;  knowing  that  to 
frustrate  their  operation  is  to  convert  friends  into 
foes,  to  create  trouble,  where  advantage  is  prepared 
to  oar  hand,  and  to  throw  into  confused  combina« 
tiOns,  of  doubtful  operation,  principles  fraught  with 
incalculable  energy  and  usefulness. 

Wb  may  attain  some  conception  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  proposed  institutions,  if  we 
endeavour  to  follow  out  at  some  length,  the  analo- 
gy which  subsists  betwiKt  the  principles  introduced 
by  the  volunteer  system,  and  consequent  advanta- 
ges, and  those  which  we  may  warrantably  expect 
to  be  connected  with  these  institutions. 

It  is  well  known,  that  this  system  was  the  work 
of  Mr  Pitt,  and  Lord  Melville.  At  a  very  critical 
period  of  our  national  a£y rs,  the  revolutionary 
fipirit,  accompanied  with  a  military  propensity  be- 
gan to  display  itself  in  this  country.  The  simple- 
hearted  patriots  of  Britain,  had  already  arranged 
themselves  under  leaders  of  the  same  boisterous  cast 
with  those  who  were  figuring  away  on  the  opposite 
dhoreS;  and  the  public  mind  was  every  day  produc- 
ing symptoms  more  and  more  clamant  and  alarm- 


ing.  These  intripid  statesmen,  however,  hailed  the' 
rising  energies  of  their  countrymen.  Substituting 
the  standard  of  British  independence,  in  the  stead 
of  that  of  French  licentiousness,  they  made  use 
of  this  ardor  in  animating  the  whole  nation*  Their 
true  advantages  they  defined ;  their  real  enemies 
they  pointed  out,  and  against  these  the  hostility 
thus  whetted,  was  directed  in  full  force.  These  ju- 
venile patriots  being  invested  with  the  honors,  and 
lustrous  garb  of  war,  heroism  and  loyalty,  public 
spirit  and  rigid  discipline,  were  seen  to  be  connect- 
ed. Thus,  without  discomposing  the  ardor  already 
excited,  they  bent  its  course  into  the  direct  paths  of 
duty,  and  the  whole  community  became  fascinated 
by  the  diffusive  effulgence  of  martial  exercises.  All 
that  was  animating,  joyous,  and  attractive,  appear- 
ed on  the  one  side,  and  all  that  was  sombre  and  re- 
pulsive upon  the  other.  The  master  and  servai\t» 
the  man  of  wealth  and  his  meanest  dependent  learn- 
ed to  respect  each  others*  worth,  to  meet  on  equal 
terms,  and  to  behold  in  one  another,  those  dignifi- 
ed respectful  sentiments,  on  which  confidence  and 
mutual  attachment  are  founded.  The  dispositions 
and  propensities  peculiar  to  the  British  character 
unfolded  themselves ;  and  the  diffusion  of  magniani- 
mous  forbearance  shut  out  of  sight,  those  repug- 
nant principles,  which  had  formerly  began  to  be- 
come prevalent. 

During  Lord  Sidmouth's  administration,  the 
same  system  was  carried  forward  to  a  much  great- 
er extent.    It  is  known  that  at  the  commencement 
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of  this  war,  the  commercial  world  was  overwhelmed 
with  difficulties,  arising  chiefly,  or  perhaps  entirely 
from  a  surcharge  of  our  commodities  in  foreign 
markets ;  a  surcharge  which  admitted  of  no  remedy 
but  one,  that  of  consumption  of  those  commodities, 
and  the  repetition  of  their  value  to  the  owners  of 
these  commodities.    To  have  bolstered  up  a  facti- 
tious system  of  credit  would  have  been  to  have  giv- 
en unbounded  facilities  to  the  augmentation  of 
th^  mischief  which  was  spreading  its  desolations ; 
it '  would  have  augmented  the  surcharge,  and  in- 
creased that  regorgement  on  our  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  had  already  obstructed  their 
movements.    The  consumption  of  these  commodi- 
ties, ctnd  the  repetition  of^  their  value,  could  not, 
however,  take  place  suddenly ;  patience  and  for- 
bearance were  needful ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  oc- 
cupy the  public  attention,  then  distracted  by  its 
various  difficulties,  in  a  way,  that  could  at  once  bear 
up  steadily  the  national  spirit,  and  employ  its  re- 
sources usefully.    A  strong  sense  of  public  duty  at 
that  time  began  to  display  itself,  and  it  co-operated 
with  the  military  spirit  then  excited  to  give  eclat 
to  the  volunteer  system,  formerly  found  to  be  so 
useful.    The  minister  wisely  gave  these  national 
propensities  their  full  vent ;  and  the  whole  British 
nation,  as  if  with  one  voice,  rushed  into  the  national 
ranks ;  they  %rgot  their  misfortunes ;  they  disre- 
garded their  privations ;  they  threw  all  their  cares 
and  sorrows  behind  them  ;  and  became  zealots  in 
their  couhtry*s  cause. 
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Thc  French  had  been  accustomed  to  atigmatke 
us  as  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,  who  measured  every 
advantage  by  its  pecuniary  value,  whose  mindk 
were  so  propense  to  lucre,  that  liberty,  peace,  sod 
security,  could  be  thrown  out  at  venture  for  its 
sake.  Our  Iriendship  or  hatred,  our  co-operatioa 
or  hostility,  were  held  to  be  instruments  alike  fiuni- 
liar  to  us,  when  the  movements  of  commerce  wert 
concerned.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  day,  to  aurv^ 
the  genuine  patrotism,  which  then  animated  everj 
heart,  and  which  has  at  length  stamped  a  digni^ 
on  the  British  character,  which  no  ordinary  cir- 
cumstance can  efface,  without  regarding  widi  in* 
dignation,  those  driveling  politicians,  who  could  not 
effect  an  obvious  change  in  that  system,  without  in* 
suiting  those  brave  spirits,  whose  well-timed  loy- 
alty and  heroism,  had  shrouded  in  darkness  tbeit 
follies  and  perversities.  Hiese  minions  of  paity^) 
could  not,  however,  subvert  that  dignified  subjjec^ 
tion,  that  respectful  domination,  which  have  nem 
found  a  place  in  our  general  system,  and  which 
have  mollified,  exalted,  and  braced  up  our  nationsd 
character ;  and  repaired  an  hundred  fold,  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  that  have  been  induced.  This 
spirit,  and  those  dispositions,  we  may  hope,  will 
long  continue ;  they  have  pervaded  all  ranks  and  all 
classes ;  they  have  united  in  one  feeling  of  dutiful 
attachment,  the  highest  and  lowest  citizen.  Tbey 
have  bestowed  on  the  man  of  wealth  and  birth, 
powers  and  talents,  of  which  he  was  formerly  in- 
conscious  ;  tempered  that  induracy  of  disposition 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  proud ;  and  exalted  the  rank 
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of  poverty,  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  him- 
selfj  and  in  those  of  his  superior.  These  high 
cfiecti3  have  been  produced,  without  in  any  wise 
■lessening  the  bands  of  social  subordination ;  on 
'the  contrary,  thci  obligation  of  attachment,  and  a 
sense  pf  duty  have  been  superadded  to  those,  of 
which,  necessity  and  habit  were  once  the  chief  sup- 
porters. 

The  operation  of  the  proposed  institutions  for 
education,  must,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be  equally 
important  at  this  most  extraordinary  crisis.  We 
have  already  contemplated  the  prostrate  condition 
of  our  general  industry,  and  its  various  consequent 
calamities.  The  same  circumstances,  which  took 
place  during  Lord  Sidmouth's  administration,  now 
exist  amongst  us.  Shut  out  from  one  class  of  cus- 
tomers, our  commodities  press  upon  all  the  rest 
with  redoubled  force.  Every  country  has  limits, 
both  to  its  productions,  and  to  that  species  of  con- 
suniption,  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  tlie  merchant.  If  we  should  greatly  exceed 
these  limits,  a  regorgement  takes  place.  This  re- 
gorgement  at  once  operates  against  the  establish- 
ments that  are  in  this  employment,  and  all  their 
connected  branches,  as  effectually,  as  if  no  market 
could  be  provided.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prices 
of  commodities  abroad  are  reduced ;  bad  debts  irom 
unauthorised  interprise  are  incurred ;  the  value  of 
foreign  productions  are  raised,  by  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  those  who  must  make  investments  in  these, 
for  the  sake  of  returns ;  and  the  rate  of  exchange, 
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which  follows  these  losses  as  a  shadow  does  iti 
substance,  still  farther  augments  the  national  eviL 
If,  by  this  means,  a  surcharge  also  of  foreign  com- 
modities in  the  home  market  should  take  place,  the 
mischief  produced,  proceeds  to  go  on  still  farther. 
The  national  course  of  consumption,  and  its  native 
establishments,  are  so  mugh  more  traversed.  The 
loss  induced  may  be  divided  and  subdivided,  so  as  to 
escape  detection,  but,  it  nevertheless  is  highly  im- 
portant, and  must  in  a  general  view,  be  so  regarded. 

Our  only  remedy  in  this  state,  is  some  moderated 
cessation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  industry,  until 
an  entire  new  course  spring  up.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  require  some  happy  medium  to  bear  up  the 
public  mind,  to  give  it  a  bias  to  higher  and  greater 
employments,  such  employments  as  will  prepare 
us  for  these  new  courses  of  industry,  that  may  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  notice,  and  serve  effectually 
to  attach  us  mutually  and  cordially  to  our  country, 
to  our  institutions,  and  to  each  other.  ,  With  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  institutions,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  they  do  not  excite  that  enthusiastic  ardor 
which  is  peculiar  to  military  exercises;  but  they 
excite  sentiments  scarcely  less  powerful ;  sentiments 
congenial  to  peaceful  relations,  and  directly  con- 
ducive to  general  advantage;  such  as  raise  the 
mind  to  sublime  and  interesting  objects,  while  they 
subject  it  to  a  discipline  whicli  incorporates  those 
views,  with  the  most  ordinary  actions.  If  our 
command  over  the  floating  wealth  of  the  world, 
be  for  a  moment  abated ;  our  command  over  that 
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of  our  own  territory  is  permanently  fixed,  and  in- 
creased, and  ready  on  a  fit  occasion,  to  exhibit 
its  powers  in  every  desircable  shape.  Thus  the 
pi'essure  from  abroad,  will  become  an  instrument  in 
our  exaltation :  for  our  national  strength  and  means 
of  enjoyment  are  concentrated  and  extended,  and  a 
momentum  is  introduced  into  our  grand  general 
machine,  with  which  every  thing  great  and  benign 
seems  td  be  necessarily  connected. 

It  was  one  great  acquisition  secured  by  the  volun- 
teer system,  that  the  proprietors  of  establishments, 
under  whose  influence  our  population  is  now  al- 
most entirely  arranged,  were  brought  fully  into  the 
field  of  action,  with  all  their  natural  and  acquired 
meafis.  They,  iq  some  respects,  resemble  the  an- 
cient barons  in  authority  over  their  dependents, 
but  their  authority  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  devoid 
of  interest,  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  depen- 
dents. The  volunteer  system  gave  these  great  men 
a  new  range  of  acting,  thinking,  and  exhibiting 
themselves ;  and  it  gave  their  authority,  both  lustre 
and  national  efficiency.  Tlie  proposed  institutions 
must  introduce  these  still  more  fully  on  the- fore- 
ground*  There  is  a  vacuity  in  their  situation, 
which  these  institutions  must  serve  to  fill  up.  These 
gentry  seldom  can  abstract  their  mind  greatly  from 
present  pursuits.  Here,  however,  high  and  leading 
objects,  congenial  to  their  ordinary  train  of  think- 
ing, and  mode  of  acting,  are  provided  j  by  their  at- 
tention to  which,  they,  and  all  their  great  concerns 
can  be  highly  benefited.   They  are,  in  general,  easily 
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led  along  that  course,  which  comes  withia  their  or- :. 
dinary  sphere  of  occupations  and.  pursuits*  Here 
objects  are  provided  to  enlarge  this  sphere,  which 
unfold  themselves  by  tl^e  use  of  those  very  means, 
through  which  the  general  interests  of  their  great 
concernments  are  promoted. 

It  is  amongst  the  misfortunes  of  this  community, 
that  many  of  our  most  useful  citizens,  when  they 
have  acquired  what  they  consider  a  competency, 
retire  completely  into  the  shade  of  public  life,  and 
frequently  in  the  flower  of  their  age,^and  when  their 
talents  are  most  powerfiil,  bury  their  attainmentu 
in  listless  amusements.     The  constitution,  and  the 
form  both  of  our  municipal,  and  of  our  parochial, 
establishments,  are  calculated  to  receive  one  party 
of  these,  and  to  give  them  a  latitude  of  usefulness 
suited  to  that  respect  and  influence,  which  may. 
belong  to  their  station ;  while  the  vast  field  of  sci- 
entific improvement,  laid  open  by  our  academical 
institutions,  are  prepared  for  the  others.      Here,. 
knowledge,  rendered  palpable,  obvious,  and  fascio-^ 
ating,  displays  its  allurements.    Here,  a  receptacle,, 
wherein  talents  of  every  kind  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, is  provided.     The  complete  adaptation  of 
these  institutions  to  the  circumstances  of -the  young 
and  the  middle  aged,   must  render  them  highly 
interesting  to  those   who   have  attained   to  more 
mature  years.    Here,  active  authority,  and  dignified 
usefulness,  systematically  and  regularly  organized^ 
and  extended  over  institutions  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  kind,  being  secured,  and  placed  in  such  cir* 
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^lunstances,  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  those  who  seek 
hem,  without  embarrasment,  and  without  fatigue. 
rbe  proposed  municipal  and  parochial,  academical 
md  royal  institutions,  being  superior  to  any  thing 
)f  the  kind,  that  at  present  exists ;  the  importance  of 
these  establishments,  even  in  this  light,  is  indisputa- 
t>le^  Ito  we  not  see  the  highest  dignitaries,  both 
LQ  church  and  state,  aspiring  emulously  for  stations 
of  similar  influence,  and  sedulously  exercising  them- 
selves in. the  duties,  which  are  attached  to  them  ? 

It.  is  a  truth,  that  adpiits.  of  no  dispute  whatever, 
that  almost  every  great  party  question  involves  in 
it,  some  leading  measure  of  universal  concernment ; 
iiod  this  it  does,  not  from  any  necessary  connection 
betwixt  the  principles  of  these  parties  and  these 
measures,  but  from  a  certain  concatenation  of  men 
and  measures,  which  has  somehow  been  placed  to- 
gether.    Many  measures,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
weight  and  importance,  with  all  their  consequences, 
in  aJi  their  parls,  are  made  to  stand  and  fall  with  the 
fate  of  the  party,  to  which  they  have  become  attach- 
ed; thus  leaving  those  morbid  patriots,  the  champi- 
ons of  corruption,  whose  callousness  to  improvement 
has  been  already  noticed,  in  full  possession  of  the 
vantage  ground.     Party  questions  have  hence  ac- 
quired an  interest  to  which  they  are  not  entitled ; 
and  personal  acrimony  is  whetted  by  party  dis- 
appointments,  which,  in  fact,  have  no  natural  con- 
nection with  the  object  that  is  sought  after.     That 
very  respectable  class  Ibrmeriy  no^^'ced,  the  pro- 
prietors of  establishments,  are  almost  inconsciouly 
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of  attachment,  fidelity,  and  cordial  deference,  nmlrt 
thence  spring  up.  Every  family,  every  individHkali 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  partake  direct- 
ly, or  indirectly,  of  those  blessings  ;  every  bretet, 
therefore,  must  be  pervaded  with  gratitude  aafl 
joy.  Their  labors,  though  stretched  forward  'to 
their  highest  pitch,  must  thence  be  relieved  by  this 
participation  in  its  best  fruits ;  their  disbursetnefntS) 
though  necessarily  restricted  to  ordinary  enjoy- 
ments, must  be  highly  giatifying,  when  accompa^ 
nied  with  such  heartfelt  blessings.  The  superior 
himself,  Conscious  of,  and  highly  delighted  -  in  Ac 
substantial  benefits,  which  he  can  thus  conferj  mttet 
persevere  with  earnestness  in  this  course,  anfltfer 
ceive  daily  new  stimulants  to  higher  exertiwii. 
The  only  cure  for  human  evil' is  iti  religio^dihL 
provemerit  and  advancement ;  as  those  institUtiK>* 
flow  from,  and  are  etery  where  connected  wtth 
those  streams,  may  we  not,  therefore,  humbly  ex- 
pect to  partake  of  its  peculiar  blessings  ?  ' 

Hebe,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  noticing  the 
radical  difference,  betwixt  sophistical  appriShensioits 
of  the  truth,  and  those  impressions,  which  study,  la- 
bor, and  experience,  produce.  The  one  flies  at  its 
object,  regardless  of  its  own  imbecillity,  and  uncbti- 
scious  of  those  moral  and  physical  obstructions, 
that  oppose  its  progress  ;  it  leads  amidst  a  maze  of 
unknown  difficulties;  and  it  leaves  its  votary  to 
group  his  way,  alongst  them,  with  constantly  en- 
creasing  uncertainty.  The  other  forms  the  mind  to 
usefulness,  and  it  renders  surrounding  circumstan- 
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ces  subservient  to  this  usefulness.  Obstacles  and 
difficulties  only  sharpen  its  powers,  and  administer 
30  much  the  more  abundantly  to  its  idtimate  suc- 
cess. What  an  invaluable  momentum  in  human  af- 
Burs,  therefore,  are  institutions,  which  are  express- 
ly calculated  for  making  these  dispositions  radical 
and  universal  ?  What  advantages  may  we  not  ex- 
pect, from  that  tlioroughly  disciplined  improvement 
which  is  brought  forth  and  nurtured,  amidst  exer- 
cises suited  to  every  stage  of  life  ?  These,  must 
expel  our  mental  impurities,  bend  our  active  pow- 
ers in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  most  excellent,  convert 
labor  and  sorrow  into  the  vehicles  of  its  more  com- 
plete felicity,  and  render  all  our  natural  propen- 
sities, even  our  love  of  gain,  and  of  eminence,  pow- 
erful agents  in  promoting  the  same  object.  How 
unlike  that  littleness  of  soul,  which  displays  itself 
merely  in  personal  feeling,  and  that  listless  apathy, 
which  is  insensible  to  all  that  is  truly  great,  which 
some  philosophers  admire  in  the  Hindoos,  Chinese, 
and  other  prostrate  nations,  whose  natural  energies, 
crushed  in  the  dust,  display  their  puerile  propensi- 
ties in  automslton  labors,  and  fanatical  debasement ! 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  treatise,  with- 
out noticing  a .  few  peculiarities  in  tijesc  projects, 
which  evince  the  radical  importance. 

First.  It  is  evident,  that  the  power  of  a  certain 
portion  of  industry  and  of  capital,  withdrawn  for 
a  moment  from  its  wonted  employment,  acquires, 
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in,  all  its  subsequent  movements,  augmeottid  aud 
accelerated  force.  It  is  vested  in  establishments 
and  institutions,  which  unfold  and  concentrate 
this  power,  and  make  it  bear  fuUy  oa  its  proper 
objects.  The  tendency  of  the  power  thus  pro- 
duced, is  to  improve  and  advance  the  cijrcum* 
stances  of  the  country ;  the  employments  of  iSB^ 
city,  by  bringing  within  their  range  abundance  <tf 
the  most  necessary  commodities,  upon  the  mosl  flfc- 
vorable  conditions;  the  industry  of  the  country,:  b)r 
making  the  consumpt  of  the  city  bear  on  it,  ie^tte 
most  direct  manner;  the  whole  business  of  the  wbofe 
community,  by  instituting  a  grand  seminar^iof 
learning,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  dttnoilss 
and  classes ;  and  the  Siecuriiy  and  good  govermaent 
of  those  several  provisions,  and  the  society  attd 
•community  connected  witli  them,  by  placing  these 
under  an  improved,  and  highly  eJBicient  municipal, 
parochial,  and  academiqal  superintendance.  It  mVt 
be  recollected  also,  that  these  severally  bear  im  each 
other,  so  as  to  give  effect  and  consistency  to  the 
whole  system  ;  and  to  make  this  system  bear  with 
undivided  force  upon  the  general  improvements  of 
the  country. 

Secondly.  But  this  system  arises  out  of,  and  is 
supported  by  means  that  are  produced  within  itadf, 
which  lay  burdens  on  no  one,  which  are  drawn  ful- 
ly into  action  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  system, 
and  which  have,  besides^  a  range  of  operation  be- 
yond any  thing  that  has  yet  been  laid  down.     It  is 
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peculiar  to  Scotland,  to  be  the  gitat  spring  and 
f apporter  of  its  own  improvements.  Perhaps,  there 
is  mol%  public  capital  (British  and  Irish)  spent  in 
rreknd  in  one  year,  than  in  Scotland  in  a  hundred, 
^the  loans  from  the  forfeited  estates  being  refunded); 
yet  with  aH  those,  and  its  natural  superiorities,  Ire- 
Ittiid  is  far  behind  Scotland  in  improvement.  The 
mmt  remark  applies  in  some  measure  to  England, 
Vhich,  it  is  now  admitted,  is  in  many  respects  be- 
fiidd  Scotland  in  improvement.  .  The  reason,  per- 
Itapi^  is  obvious.  The  Scotch  love  their  countrj^, 
their  institutions,  their  superiors,  and  their  connec- 
ions,  and  knowing  that  they  rely  entirely  upon 
diemselves,  they  cordially  invest  in  these,  all  the 
meand  that  they  can  save  from  their  expenditure, 
dK  advantage  of  their  own  special  interests,  being 
dketr  guide  in  making  these  investments.  Whereas 
bhe  English  and  Irish  are  in  general  little  solicitous 
about  such  matters,  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
extraneous  help  on  all  public  occasions  from  the 
government ;  and  to  it,  therefore,  they  implicitly 
resign  every  thing  of  a  general  and  public  nature. 

Lastly.  These  institutions,  by  being  placed  a- 
longside  of  others  of  a  similar  kind,  must  induce 
these  in  self-defence,  to  advance  and  improve  in  a 
corresponding  ratio.  The  markets  have  obviously 
this  tendency.  Our  municipal  and  parochial  re- 
formation, cannot  want  their  influence  over  a  ma- 
gistracy, who  can  have  no  interest,  separate  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  who,  it  is  well  known,  have 
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no  objections  to  reform  any  thing  that  may  be  ob* 
jectionable  in  their  burgage  constitution,  except 
those  that  do  them  honor.  Our  academical  inDo^ 
vations  will  give  spirit  to  that  party  in  the  Univer- 
sity, who  wish  well  to  the  course  of  improvement, 
and  in  the  end,  induce,  in  that  invaluable  seminary, 
corresponding  improvements.  In  fine,  every  greA 
city,  and  the  nation  at  large,  may  thence  be  induced 
to  receive  from  Glasgow,  models  of  improvemafrt  te 
municipal,  academical,  parochial,  and  royal  estab- 
lishments, as  they  have  done  in  a  police  system^' ifi 
an  Andersonian  institution,  and  others  equally  im- 
portant and  useful. 

That  all  such  improvements  do  bear  fully  tip- 
on  the  great  concerns  of  the  empire,  must  appe^ 
self-evident,  if  our  situation,  our  resources,  our  d(f- 
ties,  and  the  high  objects  to  which  these  tend,  tft 
fully  considered.  The  great  establishments  for  pro- 
curing these  improvements  and  giving  them  ■  effic^ 
cy,  contain  in  themselves  all  that  can  secure  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  the  advantages  with  which  they 
are  fraught.  They  contain,  in  their  constitution, 
that  public  voice,  aggregated  and  poised,  which 
must  express  the  public  mind,  collected,  matured, 
and  most  deliberately  formed.  A  species  of  compe- 
tition, or  rather  of  emulation,  of  the  most  noble 
kind,  is  throughout  preserved ;  and  it  is*  seen,  in  the 
end,  that  the  great  bodies  thus  formed,  will  not  be 
without  an  equipoise,  which  they  must  bear  up  in 
the  system^ of  improvement,  being  themselves  borne 
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ip  in  the  same  scale  proportionally.  How  far  the 
range  of  the  improvements  thus  prepared,  may  be 
extended,  the  author  hopes,  God  wUling,  hereafter 
x>ahow. 
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yJ;K  the  conclusion,  however,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
IMurk,  that  even  the  most  moderated  adoption  of 
die  foregoing  plan,  cannot  but  be  benefidal ;  that 
sadi  of  the  four  parts  of  this  project  may  be  exe- 
Dttted  independent  of  the  others;  and  that  they  are 
leverally  important  and  salutary  in  their  separate 
la^well  as  in  their  conjunct  operation.  The  utility 
of  improved,  extensive,  central  markets,  wherein 
every  accessible  facility  for  distributing  provisions, 
KOay  be  secured,  is  obvious ;  the  markets  must  there- 
Ebre  be,  in  themselves,  an  attainment  highly  impor- 
tunt  To  increase  the  funds,  and  improve  the  con- 
ititution  of  our  municipality,  must  be  no  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  citizens  who  are  to  be  immediately 
pkfiected  by  it,  than  to  the  landed  and  territorial  in- 
terests, with  whom  their  concernments  are  conjoin- 
ed* An. academical  institution^  in  which  the  great 
bu^ess  of  education  may  be  digested,  and  carried 
forward  under  every  advantage,  is  the  chiefest  con- 
cern'of  our  community ;  and  it  is  presumed,  that 
the  improvements  and  condensations,  exhibited  in 
the  plan,  are  no  less  important  in  their  proper  place, 
tihan  diffusive  in  their  general  operation.  In  a  com- 
munity, improving  and  advancing,  as  that  of  Glas- 
gow is,  a  society,  similar  to  the  Royal  Society,  may 
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evidently  exercise  its  functions,  under  eveiy  requi- 
site facility,  and  with  every  conceivable  -advaati^ 

The  connection  that  subsists  betwixt  all  improTO- 
mcnts,  and  the  facility  peculiar  to  every  species  of 
amelioration,  of  introducing  correspondent  OBji 
connected  melioration,  is  well  known.  Those  pro- 
posed, are  manifestly  endowed  strongly  with  ihisi 
faculty.  If,  therefore,  any  one,  or  more  of  tfaeie 
improvements  is  fully  set  in  motion,  we  may  augur 
well  of  the  rest,  and  indeed  of  every  other  access!^ 
ble  improveipent,  and  look  forward  to  a  progression 
of  advantages,  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance  and  in  usefulness. 
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It  is  very  evident,  that  the  principles  and  oper- 
ations, illustrated  in  this  treatise,  are  very  gen  eril* 
ly  applicable.  There  are  many  communities,,  01 
difierent  parts  of  the  ccmntry,  in  circumstances  Mt 
much  different  from  ours ;  each  of  which  may  derive 
advantages,  more  or  less  important,  from  the  adogi^ 
tion  of  the  whole  or  of  some  modified  part  of  this 
project  The  great  leading  parts,  under  the  expkii- 
nations  laid  down,  may,  in  tiie  authors  opinion,  be 
held  to  be,  in  general,  universally  applicable.  Evea 
the  subordinate  elucidations  must  have  their  usea^ 
If  the  project,  however,  as  it  is  set  forth^  serves 
merely  to  fix  the  public  attention  to  its  various  obr 
jects  J  if  it  induces  careful  previous  consideration 
of  the  particulars  to  which  it  alludes,  and  in  any 
considerable  degree  serves  to  remove  obstacles,  to 
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remedy  inconveniences,  and  overcome  difficulties 
which  are  unavoidably  connected  with  such  under- 
takings ;  it  must,  in  concerns  so  momeatuous,  and 
so  Bttle  treated  of  in  a  general  point  of  view,  be 
i^knoiwledged  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  well  deserving 
of  universal  regard. 

These  matters  are  not  only  of  great  magnitude 
in  themselves,  they  not  only  affect  the  condition  of 
all  classes  of  society,  but  they  may  with  advantage 
receive  the  good  offices  of  every  one  of  its  indivi- 
dual members.  Any  person  who  can  bring  to  his 
mind,  the  vague  incoherent  notions,  that  prevailed 
respecting  military  and  general  affairs,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  volunteer  system,  and  perceives 
the  life  and  vigor  which  that  system  has  infused, 
wherever  subjects  of  this  sort  now  come  under  re- 
view, may  attain  to  some  conception  of  this  matter. 
Our  nobility  and  great  gentry,  formerly  too  much 
occupied  in  listless  amusements,  now  participate  in 
the  honors  and  exercise  of  many  of  the  functions  that 
become  their  dignity.  The  other  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, tanged  under  their  influence,  being  involv- 
ed in  the  splendor  which  they  uphold,  acknowledge 
the  beneficial  importance  of  their  lawful  superiors. 
Thus,  in  place  of  being  shut  up  amidst  the  corrup- 
tion and  prodigality  of  a  huge  capital,  our  peerage 
now  diffuse  their  honors  throughout  the  country, 
and  discover  to  their  fellow-citizens,  that  the  digni- 
ties,  which  the  joint  exertions  of  all  maintain,  are  no 
less  useful  than  magnificent,  no  less  attractive  than 
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powerful.  That  local  improvements  are  equally, 
or  rather  more  steadily  productive  of  similar  ad- 
vantages, no  one  can  doubt.^  Already  some  of  our 
first  nobility  have  exhibited  their  public  spirit  in 
this  way.  May  their  number  greatly  increj^se !  and 
may  true  wisdom  animate  and  conduct  their  high- 
ly meritorious  exertions ! 
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iFotr  erecting  jpuliUc  £fiwcfitt0  in 

GORBALS. 


To  the  Heritors  of  the  Barony  oJfGwhah. 

r  -OSNTLEMENy 

The  changes  which  you  have  efiected 
rithm  these  few  years,  in  the  management  of  the 
iSiirs  of  your  Community,  have  been  beh^d  by 
be,  as  well  as  by  many  others,  with  very  great 
litis&ction.  It  may  be  noticed  as  a  feature,  pe« 
soliarly  gratifying  in  these  changes,  that  the  tern- 
)cr  and  language  of  party,  at  one  time  so  preva« 
ent,  was  completely  laid  aside ;  and  that  maniiers, 
it  once  moderate  and  conciliatory,  have  been  almost 
miversally  adopted;  a  circumstance,  which  in  a  re- 
brm  so  radical  as  yours  has  been,  does  equal  honor 
io  all  who  have  been  either  concerned  in,  or  afiect- 
^  by  your  proceedings. 

You  are  about  to  build  a  nem  parish  churchy  and 
fche  measures  that  have  been  adopted  for  carrying 
this  very  necessary  and  laudable  undertaking  into 
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effect,  afford  new  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  the 
public  spirit  and  cordiality  which  at  present  per- 
vade your  community.  The  loans  and  contribu- 
tions which  you  are  receiving,  will,  no  doubt,  eiuu 
ble  you  to  effect  this  in  a  style  correspondent  to 
your  best  wishes  and  expectations. 

In  a  community,  however,  which  is  rapidly  rising 
into  importance,  the  neoessity  of  many  other  Im^. 
provements  will  soon  be  discovered.    In  the  fneaif 
time  you  have  one  great  obstacle  to  encounter,  ikt 
*want  of  funds  to'  enable  you  to  carry  forward  these 
improvements.     Your  revenue,  as  things  stand,  is 
very  inadequate  for  this  purpose.     You  are,  h<5ir- 
ever,  in  a  state  that  puts  it  in  your  power  to  citsftte 
funds,  or,  which  ajnounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  cre- 
ate a  source  of  revenue  sufficient  for  all  your  m^^ 
proY&inents,  provided  only,  that  prudence,  cordkdt) ' 
ityi  and  public,  spirit  continue   to  actuate  yoiff  * 
cout]?c.il)s.    You  will  recollect,  however,  that  ynfS^ ' 
out  tl^ese  three  ingredients,  nothing  can  be  don# 
in  any  i^nandal  scheme,    •  In  peacefiil  reneount€[r» 
witib  thq  evils  of  life,  as  well  as  in  warlike  opeift* 
tions  against^  a  natural  enemy,  money ^  and  a  good  & 
nancial  basis,  are  the  sinews,  without  which,  you 
cannot  prevail  for  any  length  of  time. 

As  one,  who  has  a  deep  interest  in  your  prosper'^ 
ity,  aj[Ml  who  wishes  to  contribute  his  utmost  exer- 
tions towards  your  permanent  advantage,  I  submit 
to  your  general  consideration,  the  following  scheme 
or  project,  for  establishing  this  fund.     At  present. 


your  situtftiofi  recjuires-  sohie  such  relief  as  this  now 
proposed ;  and  as  money  prudently  managed,  al^ 
ways  produces  money,  so  if  this  project  merely 
tends  to  bring  into  yoikr  hands  what  is  immediately 
needful,  other  and  greater  resources  may  hereafter 
present  themselves  to  your  attention. 

;  I:  MAT  farther  ri^mark  that,  in  my -opinion,  besides 
producing  a  source  of  public  revenue,  this  project 
i»  well  calculated  to  procure  permanent  advantage 
to  every  individual  in  the  comriiuiiity. 

,  The  funds  of  every  municipal  body  in  this  king- 
dom, arise  more  or  less,  out  of  certain  advantages 
wiuch  these  have  been  able  ta  secure  in  the  general 
rmnCf  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence.     It  is 
only  then^  that  sudh  advantages  are  within  their 
r®ch,  for   afber  the  coitttounity  has  completely 
formed  itself,  the  increased  value  of  these  advari- ' 
tagfiS'  places  their  acquisition  beyond  the  reach  of 
tl^  general  body^    Some  oommunities  have,  in  this 
way,  procured  heritable  property j  whfle  land  was 
in  low  estimation ;   some,  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain services,  have  acquired  immilnities,  tolls,  and' 
dues,  which  afterwards  rose  in  value. 

In  Glasgow,  all  tliese  various  sources  of  revenue 
subsist,  and  produce  an  aggregate  yearly  income, 
whidb  enables  that  community  to  meet  its  different 
ex^ncies.  In  Liverpool,  although  the  corpora- 
tion  revenue  arises  principally  from  its  docks  and' 


warehouses,  it  amounts  to  several  hundred  tibotualid 
pounds  a  year. 

Your  situation  presents  to  you  an  advanti^ 
somewhat  analogous  to  thcit  of  Liverpool ;  thoi^ 
upon  a  scale  incomparably  smaller.  You  have  ne 
chance  of  getting  ground  or  imposts,  on  which  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  revenue ;  as  little  have  ybii  « 
chance  of  procuring  docks  or  warehouses,  btrtyWa 
may  establish  PUBLIC  MARKETS ;  and  thrte, 
if  well  managed,  I  humbly  imagine  will  serve  ydur 
financial  purposes  abundantly  in  the  mean  time. 

Thbke  is  one  radical  advantage  attending  1fi& 
scheme,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  deserviny  idf 
your  regard ;  it  coincides  with  the  interests,  vieiirs,' 
and  wishes  of  all  flie  leading  classes  of  this  cMl- 
munity,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  landed  intereM 
of  the  circumjacent  countiy,  and  with  those  of  the 
itiagiMrate^  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Glasgawi 
4ftd  it  does  this,  while  the  re\'enue  which  it  'eaai 
ereate  toyou  as  ia  public  b6dy,  and  the  advantage 
whicbit  can  secure  to  you  iridividilally,  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  kingdom,  except  LondoA, 
consumes  more  vivres  than  Glasgow.  By  vivres, 
I  mean,  every  species  of  food,  animal  and  vegeta^ 
ble,  that  is  produced  within  this  kingdom.  I»  no 
city,  however,  is  the  price  of  vivres  so  high  rated 
as  in  Glasgow.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  sources  whence  this  supply  is  drawn ; 


t  arises  l^om  certain  burdens  and  restrictions  with 
irhich  this  supply  is  encumbered. 

Thbsjb  obstnictiotis  are  of  two  kinds.    The  first 
)f  these  is  the  corporation  system^  which  depresses 
lapcent  industry  c^  every  sort,  and  none  more  than 
^t  which  is  necessary  to  produce  these  necessary 
tfticles.     Persons  who  happen  to  have  no  ri^ht  to 
the  immunities  iC^  these  corporati<ms,  must  be  con*- 
teBt  to  remain  without  the  ranges  which  the  prodi- 
gious consmnpt  (^Glasgow  creates,  until  they  shall 
bring  their  minds  to  pay  the  fineedom  fine  of  that 
city.    Thus,  all  those  productions,  for  which  their 
iodustry  may  be  competent,  are  completely  lost. 
Those  who  exercise  the  trade  of  butchers,  miist 
not  only  submit  ta  this,  and  pay  a  farther  fine  to 
tjieir  own  corporation,  bat  they  must  enter  the  lists 
6f^  narrow  competition  for  a  stance  in  the  market, 
OP  some  convenient  shop  in  town.     Gardners  are 
in^^thesame  predicament,  under  the  farther  disad* 
iiantage  of  having  a  more  cumbersome  and  bul^f 
ai4icle  to  manage.    The  bakers  enjoy  a  monopoly 
which  cannot  be  purchased ;    and,  as  a  public  bo* 
dy,  they  possess  mills  and  other  property,  which 
enables  those  individuals  who  have  a  right  to  its 
immunities,  not  only  to  itite  the  price  of  bread  al- 
most at  pleasure,  but  also  occasionally  to  depress 
the  price  of  the  wheat  and  flour  that  is  brought  io- 

to  our  market,  below  its  proportionate  value. 

The  second  of  these  obstructions  arises  from  the 
circumstances  into  which  the  country  is  thrown. 
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by  having  the  channels  through  which  its  prodius 
lions  must  pass  thus  encumbered  and  shut  up. 
The  business  of  fleshers  does  not  merely  include 
the  killing  and  selling  of  butcher's  meat,  it  also,  to 
a  certain  degree,  includes  the  rearing  and  fiseduig 
of  cattle.  Hence  much  cattle,  or  what  amounts 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  many  situations  where 
^cattle  might  be  reared,  want  that  stimulus  and  sup- 
port which  the  Glasgow  consumpt  could  aSoti. 
Numberless  gardens  all  around  the  cityj  noA 
throughout  the  country^  kept  up  partly  for  piea- 
sure  and  partly  finom  necessity,  are  scarcely  half 
cultivated :  these,  if  a  channel  were  opened  for  .&$- 
posing  of  their  superfluous  productions,  might  he 
rendered  invaluable  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  thdr 
owners.  It  is  even  asserted,  that  the  wheat  imd  o- 
tlier  grain  which  is  lost  amidst  the  obstacles  idiich 
oppose  its  progress  to  our  market,  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  With  regard  to  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  other  bulky  and  more  perishable  productions 
of  the  field,  it  is  weU  known,  that  the  difficiilties 
attending:  their  introduction  into  our  toiai^ets, 
form  the  most  formidable  drawback  that  attend? 
th^  cultivation. 

J. 
These,  and  many  other  things  which  might  be 

mentioned,  point  out  the  necessity  under  which 
the  public  lies  of  seeking  some  relief  in  the  mer- 
chandise of  vivres.  The  Gorbals  has  long  been 
noted  for  tlie  comparative  cheapness  of  its  vivres. 
To  it,  therefore,  the  community  naturally  lobkA  as 
the  place  wherein  this  redress  may  be  obtained. 
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The  landed  interest  is  so  deeply  concerned  in  se- 
conding the  exertions  which  the  managers  of  this 
community  may  be  disposed  to  make  in  this  busi- 
ness, that  their  hearty  support  may  be  safely  calcu-  - 
lated  upon,  wherever  it  can  be  of  service. 

The  Gorbals,  though  cut  off  from  Glasgow  by 
the  river,  lies  so  contiguous  to  it,  that,  to  many 
parts  of  the  town  it  could  hold  up  a  market,  at  least 
as  centrical,  as  that  which  the  present  Glasgow 
market  affords.  Besides  this,  it  possesses  a  great 
population,  wliich  is  continually  increasing;  and 
advantages,  wliich  if  the  trade  of  Glasgow  shall  con^ 
tinuc  to  be  prosperous,  may  soon  dispose  the  weal- 
thiest inhabitants  of  that  city  to  fix  their  abode 
there,  it  being  a  village,  to  which  the  noisome  at- 
mosphere of  tlie  city,  for  three  fourths  of  tlie  year, 
has  no  access, 

BfisiDJoS  these  sources  of  trade,  whicli  might  se- 
verally be  calculated  upon  as  means  for  supporting 
such  markets,  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Clyde  is,  in  certain  respects,  closely  connectv 
cd  with  this  village.  The  grand  west  and  soutli- 
west  roads  introduce  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts at  once  fully  into  its  streets.  The  improve- 
ments upon  the  Clyde  and  the  Ardrossan  canal, 
stretch  this  line  of  connection  to  Ireland,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Nay,  vessels  going 
without,  a  cargo  from  the  Broomielaw  to  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Europe,  not  imfrequently  take  a  lad- 
ing of  potatoes  and  other  provisions  on  board. 

B 
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'These  things  may  appear  at  present  to  be  only  re« 
mote  contingencies,  but  in  making  up  oiur  nund 
upon  a  subject  of  this  kind,  it  is  proper  to  take  in- 
to our  view  every  tiling  ,by  which  the  subject  can 
be  affectcct— the  more  so,  as  these  things  begin  al- 
ready to  attract  attention. 

.  It  is  true,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  a  direct  inter- 
course with  Ireland  and  the  west  coast  of  Britain, 
as  well  86  with  the  more  remote  parts  of  our  Own 
district,  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  surcharge  than 
a  deliverance  to  our  markets.  But  it  is  also  true, 
that  in  every  great  depot,  there  are  generally  de* 
mands  so  much  beyond  the  consumpt  of  that  vie* 
inage,  in  which  it  is  situated,  that  those  places 
which  are  in  the  habit  of  emptying  themselves  into 
that  depot,  are  often  able  ta  draw  back  again  their 
requisite  supplies  from  thence,  with  real  pr<^t.  la 
all  cases,  it  is  of  tlie  utmost  advantage  to  facilitate, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  process  of  intercourse. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  introduce  abundance 
and  cheapness  into  our  markets,  than  a  knowledge 
of  these  facilities  ;  and  nothing  tends  more  to  the 
steadiness  and « regularity  of  these  markets,  than  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  resources  and  outlets 
with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  the  above  view,  we  have  only  contemplated 
things  in  the  gross,  as  if  it  were  expected  that  we 
could  make  the  Grorbals  a  kind  of  centre  for  a 
wholesale  trade  in  vivres.  It  is  by  no  means  meant, 
IVQwever^  xkifv  is  i^  necessary  that  we  sliould  extend 
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our  views  thus  far  j  it  is  enough,  if  wfe  can  iftake  it 
appear,  that  our  markets  would  labour  under  no 
particular  difficulty,  but  on  the  contrary,  would 
possess  peculiar  advantages  as  soon  as  they  were 
estaUished ;  and  that  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  in 
every  general  point  of  view,  particularly  in  those  by 
which  their  interests  can  be  most  affected,  is  dis- 
tinctly held  up  before  ns. 

The  great  general  object  aimed  at,  is  to  inferos 
duce  into  this  community,  a  free  and  unincumber- 
ed medium,  for  the  purpoise  of  receiving  such  por- 
tions of  vivres,  as  the  circumstances  4E>f  the  cduiltty 
can  bring  into  our  hands;    and  for  distribuChig 
these  again  upon  fiiir  and  reasonable  terms  to  the 
community.     Whether  these  markets  may,  or  may 
not  become  a  grand  ddpot  for  such  articles,  must 
for  some  time  remain  uncertain.     But  from  wiiat 
has  been  already  stated,  it  may  be  held  to  be  an 
event,  by  no  means  problematical,  that  if  these  mar- 
kets are  established  on  good  principles,  and  if  they 
are  well  conducted,  no  small  proportion  of  the  usu- 
al and  ordinary  routine  of  trade  of  every  kind  Jwill 
be  brought  forward  in  support  of  them.     Nayv'it 
may  be  farther  expected,  from  the  circumitaftces 
aforestated,  that  the  general  trade  of  t^^' place, 
in  these  articles,  (that  of  the  canal  and  river  in- 
cluded) will  be  augmented  by  means  of  these  mar- 
kets;  and  that  this  augmentation  will  chiefly^ ap- 
pear in  our  own  markets.    To  what  extent  this  in- 
crease may  extend,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  ;  bflt  it 
is  evident,  that  two  very  desirable  circumstatlGW^ll 

b2 
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thence  operate  in  favor  of  these  markets;  Firrt^- 
the  agriculturists,  the  proprietors  of  fed  cattle,  and 
owners  of  gardens,  who  will  therein  find  a  vent  for- 
many  productions  that  at  present  are  scarcely 
thought  of,  will,  in  consideration  of  this  circum- 
stance, thereafter  become  their  zealous  patrons; 
and  secondly,  that  the  public,  who  will  thence  have- 
received  a  niore  abundant,  and  of  course,  a  cheaper 
and  a  better  supply  of  their  most  necessary  articles 
than  lieretofore,  will  be  disposed  to  give  them  a'  de- 
cided preference  to  all  others.  Thus,  in  a  genertl' 
point  of  view,  these  markets,  limited  as  the  i^bei^ 
of  th6ir  operations  may  be,  are  well  worthy  of  gfe- 

n^ral  regard.  '         ^ 

''  *  .    "  .  ■  .  .  .{, 

^  In  viewing  these  markets  as  a  source  of  perma- 
nent revenue  to  the  body  oC  heritors,  two  consider- 
ati6hs  j)rescnt  themselves  at  first  view  to  our  no-  - 

tice.  ' 

^  ■  ■        •  .■ 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  in  establishing  them^  ^ 
the  public  money,  and  the  general  weight  andin^' 
fluence  of  the  public  body,  can  be  exercised  in  -a 
way  .peculiarly  suitable  and  effectual  for  producing 
thi§  object.    The  manners  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  our  community,  are  jparticularly  fitted  for  giving' 
cfifect  to  a  project  of  this  kind.    Their  connections  ' 
are  perhaps  scarcely  less  so.     Perhaps  the  sum  of 
^wdO^'  or  a  corresponding  feu  duty  laid  out  in^ 
prbctiring  heritable   property,  and  a  similar  stim 
judiciously  employed  in  rearing"  the  requisite  boirs^'^ 
es  and  shades,  when  accOinpaniied  by  these  advatoc; 
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tage&, might  efi^ct all.diat isroquisitc,.  and,. in.  the; 
course  of  a ,  few  yeafs,  givf .  ft :  cksar  revenue  o£ 
£1000.  ■         . 

It  is  no.  doubt  true,:  that  individual,  and  even  ^ 
connected  interests  of  considerable  respectability,,^ 
have  failed  in  attempting  to. establish  new  market 
places.  .  The  circumstances  above  stated,  however,,. 
not  only  evince  the  particular  advantages ,  enjoyed 
by  us^  but  they  disphty  ^  concatenation  ^interestif:^ 
which  can  rarely,  occur.     The  .gener<al  voi^e.  of;  t]ic . , 
community^  which  can  at  all. times  efiect  .au^Jbjec^, 
of  this  sort,  is  decidedly  in  its  favor*    Individu,at 
sense  of  advantage  comes  in  aid  of  this  vpicCf  w  A^ 
conviction  that  the  general  interests  of  the  commur 
nity,  and  the  current  bent  of  things,  lie  alliniljc 
.same  direction,  next  appear  in  its  supports   .J^he;!),., 
a  project  stands  on  this  footing,  I  apprehexid.thAt. 
the  instant  that  the  public  determination  to  adopt ; 
it  is  distinctly  declared,  that  instant  its  ultimate 
success  may  be  held  to  stand  on  as  secure  a  fQcm- 
dafcion  as  the  best  eatabli^h^d  market  .in  thc,ki^g,^^ 

dom.  ■     :  ...  c-.-     .  ,1.,,  ■:    w  .;.',.    .,...  ^fv 

The  second  consideiratlon  that, presents :  i(;sdff  ti*?;, 
notice  on  a  general  view  erf  tlii^  subject  is,, tl^t^lJie^ 
sale  of  fresh  vivres  being  ja,  trade,  which  pecessarilv^ 
comes  under  the  controul  of  the  municipal;  bpdy» 
the  regulation  and  appropriation  of  such  markets,, 
when  assumed  by  that  body,  ought  to  be  held  to  be . 
merely  a  simple  and  suitable  extension  of  rthe  jOjar 
gifiterial  <office«     It  resembles  .  the  formaticdy  .^. 
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docks,  canals,  navigable  rivers  and  highirays :  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  arising  from  which,  to' 
their  own  proper  use,  after  covering  the  necessa* 
ry  expenditure,  is  frequently  practised  by  the  most 
respectable  communities  in  the  kingdom. 

Nay,  markets  for  fresh  vivres  seem  to  be  stiB  fit- 
ter objects  for  public  superintendance  and  appro- 
priation, than  any  other  ^   and  to  be  peculiarly  the 
province  of  municipal  regulation.    Otiier  matters 
may  frequently  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  unorganiz- 
ed bodies,  and  a  line  of  conduct  may  be  marked  out, 
which,  in  many  respects,  will  render  direct  interfe^ 
rence  unnecessary.    But  if  the  general  market  fi»' 
fresh  vivres  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  individu- 
als, these  markets  would  soon  degenerate  into  niere 
instruments  for  bettering  the  condition  of  these  in- 
dividuals ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  if  all  direct  and 
pointed  interference  were  withdrawn,  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  method  of  accomplishing  this  one 
purpose  wbuld  speedily  be   resorted  to  by  these 
proprietors ;   and  though  every  such  simplification 
would  be  made  at  the  expence  of  the  community; 
it  would  rarely  happen,  that  the  conduct  of  these 
individuals  could  meet  with  any  sufficient  check, 
until  irremediable  mischief  w^as  produced. 

In  every  grievance  that  arises  in  the  distribution 
of  provisions,  the  public  voice  is  clamant.  To  give 
way  to  it  is  dangerous ;  to  disregard  it  is  unjust. 
ITiere  is  no  general  rule  that  is  founded  on  juster 
principles  than  that  of  allowing  the  price  of  vivres 
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tQ  find  their  own  level ;  but  abuses  in  the  quality, 
in  the  mode  of  transfer  and  delivery  of  such  arti-. 
cles,  must  be  subjected  to  the  severest  regulations ; 
such,  in  &ct,  as  require  the  constant  and  uniform 
display  of  the  municipal  power.  It  is  upon  these 
principles,  that  our  markets  are  to  be  founded. 

There  is  a  remark  of  a  complexion,  somewhat 
different  from  the  foregoing,  that  is  often  made 
when  any  thing  that  seems  to  strike  at  corporation 
immunities  is  proposed.    We  are  about  to  set  up 
an  entire  new  body  of  competitors  in  the  business 
of  ser\'ing  the  community  with  vivres ;  a  step  very 
likely  to   derange  the    avocations  whereby  those 
having  a  right  to  these  immunities  derive  the  means 
of  their  support      Privileged   corporations,  it  is 
said,  have  been  the  authors,  the  cherishers^  and  tlie 
protectors  of  sdl  the  improvements  in  useful  and 
necessary  arts  that  at  present  exist ;   and  they  still 
serve  to  bind  together   corporate  bodies,  which 
contribute  to  maintain  good  order  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  and  which  secure  a  respectable 
provision  for  the  poor,  with  whom  they  are  con- 
joined.    It  may  be  farther  said,  that  though  thfi 
possessors  of  immunities  in  some  degree  enhance 
the  price  of  commodities,  yet  as  it  does  appear  that 
they  have  thereby  raised  themselves  above  the  lev- 
el that  befits  their  profession,  it  ought  to  be  infer- 
red, that  they  enjoy  no  more  than  a  fair  reward  for 
their  industry,  and  that  therefore  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing meritorious  to  promote  any  institution,  that 
sqrves  to  strike  at  the  root  of  their  prosperity. 
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As  these  are  fJie  main  arguments  by  which  the 
closs  corporation  system  so  prevalent  in  this  coim- 
try,  and  so  injurious  to  its  best  interests,  are  sup- 
ported, it  is  hoped  that  the  following  short  counter- 
statement  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  utility,  or  rather  the  indispensible  necessity 
of  privileged  incorporated  bodies  in  this  country, 
during  the  rude  and  dark  ages,  is  not  denied.  That 
they  are  still  made  to  serve  many  good  and  useful 
purposes,  is  alsa  freely  admitted ;  but  that  privileg- 
ed corporations  are  necessary  in  our  day,  in  order 
to  maintain  regularity  and  good  faith  in  their  re- 
spe6tivc  departments,  or  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  or  to  discharge  any  function  that  can 
give  a  claim  to  peculiar  deference,  or  to  a  further 
extension  of  their  immunities,  is  most  expressly  de- 
nied. All  these  objects  have  been,  •  and  may  be  e- 
qually  well  provided  for  without  them ;  and  perhaps 
the  very  reverse  of  the  position  which  is  laid  down 
by  them  might  be  established,  if  it  was  necessary, 
here,  to  carry  forward  the  counterstatement  through 
a  detail  of  facts.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  by  the 
institution  now  proposed,  it  is  not  meant  to  invade 
those  rights  tliat  are  held  to  be  already  conveyed 
to  them ;  and  that  with  respect  to  their  sisting 
themselves  as  the  heirs  or  exclusive  representatives 
of  those,  by  whose  merits  and  exertions  their  re- 
spective employments  have  advanced  to  their  pre- 
sent state  of  improvement,  no  claim  can  be  worse 
founded.  The  individual  tradesmen  who  have  been 
most  active  in  this  advancement,  are  scattered  all 
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ever  the  country.  Towards  it  ?ill  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences have  contributed.  The  whole  talents  and  fa- 
culties of  the  community  have  assisted  in  support- 
ing it.  Tliese  improvements,  therefore,  are  the 
exclusive  property  of  no  one  class  of  people ;  every 
rank  and  class,  every  district  and  division  of  the 
community  may,  and  ought  to  partake  of  them,  in 
so  far  as  the  existing  laws  permit ;  and  accordingly 
every  individual  member  of  society,  much  more 
every  respectable  portion  of  it  has  not  only  a  full 
right  to  bring  forward  any  institution,  that  piay 
serve  to  communicate  to  his  fellow  citizens,  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  arts  in  that  way  w^hich  is  ijiost 
suitable  to  their  peculiar  circumstances ;  but,  in 
certain  situations,  he  may  be  imperiously  called  u- 
pon  to  'do  this,  and  all  that  he  has  to  attend  to,  is, 
to  avoid  infringing  upon  tlie  laws  and  regulations 
that  at  present  remain  in  force. 

The  great  point  to  be  decided,  therefore,  is,  not 
the  rights  or  pretensions  of  the  servitors  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  com- 
munity.   That,  in  the  present  case,  these  require 
the  provision  that  is  now  proposed,  it  is  believed, 
no  one  will  deny.     It  is  true,  this  provision  may 
derange  the  avocations  and  retard  the  prosperity 
of  those,  in  the  city,  possessing  immunities,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  profiting  by  things  as  they  stand ; 
but  it  must  be  noticed,  that  it  cannot  do  this,  ex- 
cept, in  so  far  as  these  have  failed  to  exert  them- 
selves sufficiently  in  the  public  service.     And  as  this 
proposed  institution  must  appear  under  certain  dis- 
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advantages,  from  its  immaturity,  and  from  an  ex- 
isting powerful    competition,    this    consideration 
operates  rather  in  an  opposite  direction.      That 
those  possessing  immunities  have  heretofore  been 
remiss,  is  undeniable ;  so  that  whether  they  have 
bettered  their  condition,  or  not,  is  a  matter  which 
docs  not  enter  into  this  question.     It  may  however 
be  stated,  that  tlicir  condition  is  incomparably  bet- 
ter than  that  of  many  others,  equally  deserving  of 
the  public  patronage^  for  whose  behoof  this  institu- 
tion is  proposed;  and  that  since  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  require  it,  it  ill  becomes  them  to 
quash  the  exertions  of  those,  -who,  amidst  many  dif- 
ficulties, are  struggling  to  participate  in  the  public 
favor,  not  upon  superior,  but  upon  inferior  terms ; 
who  rest  their  claim  wholdy  on  their  own  deser- 
vings,  and  who  have  an  equal  title  to  plead  upon  the 
very  grounds  advanced  against  them,  in  case  it  was 
of  any  importance  for  either  party  to  rest  their 
claims  and  wants  on  the  merits  of  others. 

.  The  time  was,  when  fariners,  with  long  tacks  at 
low  rents,  advanced  similar  arguments,  when  more 
enterprising  competitors  aroused  them  from  their 
listless  inactivity.  The  trutli  is,  in  order  to  profit 
by  advantages,  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  means 
and  opportunities,  privileges  and  immunities;  it 
is  further  requisite,  tliat  the  stimulus  which  urgent 
necessity  and  strenuous  emulation  alone  can  afford, 
should  be  superadded.  Wlien  bodies  of  men  shel- 
ter themselves  under  their  proscribed  rights,  and 
refuse  to  enter  into  the  fair  field  of  honourable 
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competition,  it  is  so  far  from  being  meritorious  to 
shield  them  from  attack,  that  it  is  doing  to  these 
bodies  themselves  a  material  service,  to  excite  them 
to  bring  forward  that  activity  and  adroitness,  which, 
in  the  business  of  life,  are  so  indispensible. 

;  A  VARIETY  of  statements  might  be  given  in  order 
to  attest  the  truth  of  this  position.  That  a  new 
and  powerfiil  competition,'in  the  saleof  vivres,  is  at 
present  awanting,  is,  however,  sufficiently  evident. 
A  competition,  which  shall  bring  into  our  service, 
not  merely  the  whole  supplies  of  the  circumjacent 
country,  but  those  which  the  most  distant  parts  of^ 
it  can  produce.  In  providing  for  a  great  commu- 
nity supplies  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  life, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  no  defalcation  is  expe- 
rienced or  apprehended ;  it  is  encumbent  upon  us 
to  provide  for  every  probable  contingency^  and  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  basis  for  preventing  the 
possibility  of  any  such  defalcation.  It  may  also  ba 
noticed,  that,  in  the  southern  suburbs  and  district 
of  country,  a  new  and  powerful  supporting  and 
protecting  body,  for  this  purpose,  is  indispensibly 
necessary. 

From  these^  general  observations,  it  is  humbly- 
conceived,  that  there  can  remain  no  doubt  witli  re- 
gard to  the  propriety  and  ad\'a.ntage  of  establishing 
these  markets.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  lay  down 
a  sketch  of  the  plan,  wliich,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stance of  this  community,  appears  to  me  to  be  most, 
adyisablp  for  accomplishing  our  purpose. 

c  2 
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The  first  object  that  presents  itself  to  our  noticei 
in  considering  this  project,  is,  in  behoof  of  nefaat 
special  interest  shall  these  markets  be  procured? 
In  whose  hands  is  the  management  and  property 
to  remain  ?    This  point  requires  some  attention. 

The  Gorbals,  being  a  baronial  fieff  appertaining 
to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  its  magistrates  are  nomi-» 
nated  by  tlie  magistrates  of  that  city.  These  magis« 
trates  and  four  birlymen,  as  inspectors  of  houses 
and  buildings,  elected  also  by  the  Glasgow  magisr 
trates,  constitute  the  whole  municipal  body  of  the 
Gorbals.  In  them  a  judicial  power,  which,  it  i$ 
said,  is  competent  to  decide  questions  of  life  and 
deatli  is  vested.  This  power,  however,  remains  but 
one  year  in  the  same  hands,  an  entire  new  election 
annually  taking  place.  This  municipal  body  po«^. 
sesses  no  funds  whatever^  even  the  chamber,  in 
which  it  holds  its  sittings,  is  the  property  of  the  ci'^ 
ty  of  Glasgow, 

It  is  very  evident,  that  a  body  thus  organized  is 
very  unequal  to  the  task  of  taking  a  charge  so  ar^ 
duous  and  complicated,  as  the  proposed  institution: 
would  infer.  Besides,  it  could  not  be  expectedj,.. 
that  the  heritors  of  the  community  would  consent 
to  pledge  themselves  in  support  of  an  institution, 
set  down  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  individuals,  in  whose  apr 
pointment  they  had  no  voice  ;  the  more  especially,- 
as  it  is  scatcdy  possible,  that  these  individuals  could 
be  qualified  to  pi^sh  forward  into  existence  that. 
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financial  project,  on  which  the  existence  of  these 
funds  depended ;  and  as  it  is  completely  e\'ident, 
that  this  ephemeral  body  could  neither  possess  that 
deep  interest,  nor  that  acquired  experience  that  arQ 
necessary  for  executing  such  an  employment. 

The  old  parish  of  Gorbals,  comprehending  about 
IS  acres,  mostly  built  upon,  comprises  a  body  of 
heritors  who  have  pushed  themselves  forward  into 
a  sort  of  municipal  existence,  and  struggled  into 
possession  of  a  fund,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
build  an  elegant  church  and  parish  school,  and  to 
endow  these  in  a  handsome  manner.  As  these 
heritors,  however,  are  not  without  some  propensity 
to  that  dangerous  ambition,  of  erecting  an  imperium 
in  imperio,  which  is  sometimes  so  mischievous,  I 
should  think  it  highly  dangerous  to  give  them  any 
farther  disproportionate  power.  Already  they  take; 
upon  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority of  the  whole  body  of  heritors,  and  by  that 
means,  they  have  obtained  some  accessions  of 
strength,  that  does  not  altogether  befit  them. 
There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  their  remaining 
patrons  of  their  own  church,  and  of  any  benefices 
that  they  may  have  acquired ;  but  surely  the  body 
of  heritors  must  be  very  deficient  in  their  duty  to 
themselves,  if  they  allow  this  small  section  of  their 
body  to  usurp  their  name,  aiid  to  continue  to  ap- 
propriate loans  and  donations,  understood  to  be 
made  for  general  behoof,  towards  the  mere  purpose 
of  augmenting  the  value  and  importance  of  patron- 
ages, which  are  not  completely  at  their  own  dispo- 
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sal;  an  appropriation,  which  must  enable  thoM; 
heritors  to  increase  their  incroachments  iipon  dtt* 
general  good,  provided  they  should  be  thus  dis^ 
posed. 

The  present  financial  prcgect  is  intended  for  the 
advantage  of  the  "whole  barony.  It  is  expected, 
that  by  means  of  rt^- the  interests  of  the  whole  body 
of  heritors,  induding  the  did  paririi,  will  not  ionlf 
be  promoted,  but  be  united  and  consolidated*^  ilt 
is  ihdispensibly  nck^essary  for  this  general  body  4fWl 
only  to  have  some  general  fund,  but  to  acoMlom 
themselves  to  consult  and  to  act  in  a  joint  capamtjfl 
in' JordcT  that  a  due  pre^atati€m  ■■  may ^  be  made  for 
evety  emergency  to  whidxthe  rising  importance: jof 
the  commtmity^  may  give  birth.;  .li?  i*. 

Tnfe  prudence'andliberalkjy,iwith,Avhi€h,th0iOl4 
parish  heritor^  have  of >  late  conducted  thm?  busi- 
ness, is  such,  that  the  whdk  interests  of  the-barpqy^ 
m  so  far  as  these  are  not  p)?ovided  for  1^  the  pdii^e 
act,  might,  perhaps,  without  much  risk^  be  resiig^eied 
into  their  hands.  They  possess,  characteristically, 
thalt  vigiiande  and  activity,  which/as  supposed^:  by 
some  to  quaHfyce]4;ain'piA)lic  bodies^  to  take  xjiaige 
of  any  gener&l  interest^  with  which  they  may  iiap- 
p6n  to  be  conjoined }  whether  th^e  bodies  havcr^jpe 
'  common  interest,  with  that  ^  particular  interest^-  or 
net;  itv  being  understood,  that  while  such -bodies 
are  managing  their  own  interests^^  their  sentse  of 
propriety^  and  a  feehr^  of  genferosity^  and  gratitude, 
or  sdmething,  in  the  very  nature  of  things^i  wiU.di^ 
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pose  them  to  take  the  iiecessary  charge  of  these  in- 
terests, which  are  thus  xnagnammously  resigned  to^ 
their  care. 

As  I  do  not  pretend,  at  present,  to  enter  into 
these  magnanimous  views,,  I  have,  no  hesitation  in 
8a3ang,  that  I,  for  one,,  deqidedly  object  to.  any^ 
thing  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  such  a  resignation 
of  rights.  The.  managers  of  thp$e  parish  heritors 
aire  giving  us^  ao^  eamnpW  of  ^eal^  solicitude,  find 
good  sense  in  the  managem;e9t  of  their  afiairs ;  aaid 
it  would  be  well  for  uSr  and  for  the  country  at 
lafge,  if  this  example  were  generally  followed ;  but 
in  anassemldage  of  petty  Jieritors,  only  half  ^oi^ga* 
nized,  and  generally  fti^ajred  with  vehemence,  either 
to  the  right  side  of  a^  question,  or  to  the  wrong,  9.^ 
cording  as  they  happen  to  be  influenced  by  their 
leaders,  no  wise  man  will  put  implicit  reliance. 
That  such  has  soinetimea  been  the  fate  of  tliis  paiv 
jsh  in  spite  of  the  influenice  of  many  good  and  wor- 
thy characters,  who  possess  voices  among  theoo^ 
is" undeniablew     r  :       t,;,     ..  =        , 

Let  it  be  supposed,  hQweyerj  that  there  is  nosy 
no  danger  of  any  such  vacillation^  and  tliat,  havifig 
tasted  the  fruits,  of  ^,  moderate  and  prudent  man- 
agement, these  heritors  will  hencefprward  be  go- 
verned  only  by  wise  and  prudent  councils ;  yet,  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  the  office,  which  is  th\^s 
resigned  to  them,  is  of  no  ordinary  importance^ 
THie  general  rights  of  a  great  community,  ra|Mxlly 
rifting' in  ircalth  and  splendour,  are  to  be .  main- 


tained  and  vindicated,  A  multitude  of  general 
Gonceraments  are.  to  be  regulated  and  governed. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  managers,  of  this 
minute  section  of  the  community,  shall  at  all  times 
possess  all  the  wisdom  and  discretion,  all  the  mag- 
nanimity and  fortitude  that  may  be  necessary  for 
conducting  the  affitir8.<^the  whole  barony,  i^uied 
and  midtipUed  as  tbeae  unquestionably  are  ? 

Lbt  it.be  supposed,  however,  that  wemaysafe^ 
ly  calculate  on  such  dispositions,  stiU  it  must  be  re- 
collected,  that  emergencies  may  occur,  wherein, 
besides  these  dispositions,  a  certain  degree  o£  dig- 
nity and  authority. is  indispen^bk*  Will  the  voice 
which  these  small  heritora  laan^raise^  carry  the  sanie 
energy  and  e&ct  which  the  collected  voice  of  the 
universal  body  of  Grorbab  heritors  Could  raise  in  a 
similar  case  ?  There  is  a  certain  temerity  and  firo- 
wardneiss  inseparable  fix>m  a  known  and  acknow- 
ledged assumption  of  usurped  authority.  The  eXf 
ercise  of  such  authority,  especially  when  used  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  those  who  have  pusillani- 
mously  resigned  them  into  such  hands,  can  never 
command  that  respect  and  attention  which  consci- 
ous right,  and  conscious  power  produces.  In  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen 
the  barony,  is,  that  its  aggregate  power  should  &11, 
thus  unconditionally,  into  such  hands. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  political  body, 
the  establishment  of  which  does  the  greatest  hon- 
or to  the  community,  and  this  is  the  Commission 
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of  Police.  This  body  is  a  legal  and  equitable  re- 
presentation  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  Gor- 
bals,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  instituted, 
it  is  unexceptionable.  There  are  two  circumstan- 
ces, however,  which  seem  to  disqualify  it  for  taking 
up  the  charge  o{  the  proposed  markets.  The  first 
of  tiiese  is,  it«  express  destination  to  the  ofiSces  of 
police.  The  second  is,  its  organization  ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  tenants  as  well  as  heritors,  the  time  which 
the  commissioners  remain  in  office  is  too  short,  and 
their  number  too  few. 

As  this,  however,  is  the  only  municipal  body  that 
we  have,  to  which  the  whole  community  can  with 
confidence  entrust  its  general  interests,  I  woidd,  in 
&e  mean  time,  dviil  myself  of  it  in  carrying  our 
project  into  effect.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  this 
body  not  only  represents  the  community,  including 
the  old  parish)  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  but 
lliat  it  includes  the  magistrates  $  and  can  unite  in 
its  exercise,  by  virtue  of  its  influence,-  the  whole 
powers  of  all  these  bodies  conjoined.  It  may  be 
farther  noticed,  that  since  its  establishment,  the  bu- 
siness of  police  has  been  conducted  with  uncommon 
propriety ;  and  that  it  may  be  held  to  be  the  in- 
strument which  binds  together  the  baronial  interest 
at  this  time. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  imperfections  aforenoti- 
ced,  I  would  propose,  that,  in  the  first  outset,  the 
principal  heritors  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Gror- 
bals  should  b^  conjoined  with  the  commissioners  of 
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tained  and  vindicated.  A  multitude  of  geneni 
Gonceraments  are.  to  be  r^ulated  and  governed. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  managers,  of  this 
minute  section  of  the  community,  shall  at  all  times 
possess  all  the  wisdom  and  discretion,  all  the  mag- 
nanimity and  fortitude  that  may  be  necessary  for 
conducting  the  affitirs  xif  the  whole  barony,  varied 
and  multiplied  as  these  unquestionably  are  ? 

.       ■    ;  f     •  .  J  ■       ■       ■    ".     1  '  ■   •    '        V"    I  ■  ■  J 

Let  it  be  supposed,  howi^ver,  that  we  may  safe- 
ly calculate  on  such  dispositions,  still  it  must  be  re- 
collected, that  emergencies  may  occur,  w^hereiOt 
besides  these  dispositions,  a  certain  degree  <^  d^- 
nity  and  authority  is  indispensibk.  Will  the  voice 
which  these  small  heritors  can  raise^  carry  the  sanie 
energy  and  e&ct  which  the  collected  voice  of  the 
universal  body  of  Gorbab  heritors  cjould  raise  in  a 
similar  case  ?  There  is  a  certain  temerity  and  firo- 
wardneiss  inseparable  fix>m  a  known  and  acknow- 
ledged assumption  of  usurped  authority.  The  exf 
ercise  of  such  authority,  especially  when  used  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  those  who  have  pusillam- 
mously  resigned  them  into  such  hands,  can  never 
command  that  respect  and  attention  which  consci- 
ous right,  and  conscious  power  produces.  In  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen 
the  barony,  is,  that  its  aggregate  power  should  &11, 
thus  unconditionally,  into  such  hands. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  political  body, 
the  establishment  of  which  does  the  greatest  hon- 
or to  the  community,  and  this  is  the  Commission 
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of  Police.  This  body  is  a  legal  and  equitable  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  Gor- 
bals,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  instituted^ 
it  is  unexceptionaWe.  There  are  two  circumstan* 
ces,  however,  which  seem  to  disqualify  it  for  taking 
up  the  charge  of  the  proposed  markets.  The  first 
of  tiiese  is,  it«  express  destination  to  the  oflSces  of 
police.  The  second  is,  its  organization  ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  tenants  as  well  as  heritors,  the  time  which 
the  commissioners  remain  in  office  is  too  short,  and 
their  number  too  few. 

As  this,  however,  is  the  only  municipal  body  that 
we  have,  to  which  the  whole  community  can  with 
confidence  entrust  its  general  interests,  I  woidd,  in 
tike  mean  time,  aiviil  myself  of  it  in  carrying  our 
project  into  effect.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  this 
body  not  only  represents  the  community,  including 
the  old  parish,  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  but 
lliat  it  includes  the  magistrates ;  and  can  unite  in 
its  exercise,  by  virtue  of  its  influence,  the  whole 
powers  of  all  these  bodies  conjoined.  It  may  be 
farther  noticed,  that  since  its  establishment,  the  bu- 
siness of  police  has  been  conducted  with  uncommon 
propriety ;  and  that  it  may  be  held  to  be  the  in- 
strument which  binds  together  the  baronial  interest 
at  this  time. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  imperfections  aforenoti- 
ced,  I  would  propose,  that,  in  the  first  outset,  the 
principal  heritors  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Gor- 
bals  should  b^  conjoined  with  the  commissioners  of 
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police.  In  order  to  enable  these  two  parties  to  act 
in  the  requisite  capacity,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  pro- 
per, in  the  mean  time,  to  get  a  seal  of  cause  from 
their  common  superior.  As  I  consider  this,  how- 
ever, to  be  merely  a  temporary  arrangement,  this 
commission  might,  or  might  not  be  obtained,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  found  to  be  expedient ;  but  as  I 
should  consider  a  body  thus  constituted,  to  be  enti- 
tled to  our  complete  confidence,  I  should  think  it 
alto^ther  imnecessary  to  keep  them,  or  any  com- 
mittee which  they  might  appoint,  under  any  restraint 
in  the  execution  of  the  task  assigned  to  them. 

^  To  some  it  may  appear,  tliat,  as  this  project  isr 
solely  the  business  of  the  heritors,  a  committee  from 
the  whole  heritors  of  the  four  divisions  associated, 
would,'  by  itself,  be  the  most  fit  body  for  being  con- 
stituted managers  in  this  business.  My  only  ob- 
jections to  this  ire;  first,  that  the  interests  of  these 
heritors  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  combined  ;  and 
second,  that  I  think  tbit  the  wattt  of  the  power  and 
influence,  vested  in  the  magistrates  and  in  the  po- 
lice, would  be  a  great  desideratum  to  our  project. 

I  coSFEss,  too,  thatl  look  fobwatd  tothe  tinac, 
'when  the  whole  Gorbals  barony  shall  have  becoicne 
one  body  corporate,  having,  like  Glasgow,  only 
one  burgage,  arid  one  parish  interest.  The  great 
point  at  present  aimed  at  is,  to  accustom  the  her- 
itors of  the  wiiole  barony  to  conduct  themselves 
on  joint  and  liberal  principles,  to  repose  confidence 
in  those  who  act  under  a  general  trust,  and  to  ac- 
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custom  all  who  a,re  iixm  entrusted,  to  feel  and  act 
under  a  sense  of  their  heavy  responsibility,  ITie 
institution  of  the  markets  is  well  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing this  effect ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  that 
establishment^  deprived  of  th^  capability  of  produc- 
ing this  advantage 

When  the  interests  pfmen  are  scatteped,  and 
with  diflSculty  collected,  it  is  pecesfsary  and  proper 
to  take  advantage  of  ^ny  tie  or  Ijgument,  that  offej5. 
itself  for  attrapting  and  for  arranging  these  interests 
in  orderly  classes.  Wliile  society  remains  in  this 
repulsive  state,  every  arrangement  and  combina- 
tion of  tjiis  kind,  must  be  productive  of  general  ad- 
vantage. But  whea  experience  and  observatioij, 
have  elucidated  the  great  bonds,  in  whicli  men  caft, 
be  united,  liberal  and  comprehensive  views  of  theifr 
interests  ought  to  be  clierished.  The  utility  and; 
importance  of  coijifirniing  these  bonds,  and  of  carry- 
ing them  into  effect,  must  determine  our  conduct,, 
even  in  cases  where  the  junction,  proposed,  ijiay  not 
be  fully  matured*  In  a  risingcomiyiunityj  this  duty 
is  most  essentiaJ,,becausQ  the  chiefs  difficulty^  in  the 
management  of  its  general  qoncerBipents,  lies  in  the 
opposition  that  the  interests,  already  established  are^ 
disposed)  through  the  force  of  antiqyated  prejudice, 
to.  make  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  each  other. 

Every  pne  must  perceive,  th^t  when  numbers  of 
petty  establishments  are  formed  within  a  narrow 
circle,  each  having  limits  and  interests  that  are  ill, 
defined,  and  occasionally  at  variance,  a  very  great 
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part  of  the  time,  labour  and  skill,  and  eren  of  the 
funds  of  these  establishment!,  are  thrown  away,  in 
tracing  out  and  adjusting  these  limits  and  interests, 
that  appertain  to  their  special  provinces.  In  the 
mean  time,  invaluable  advantages  are  lost,  and 
numberless  opportunities  of  doing  good,  are  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  matters  of  form.  Thus,  the  bc- 
nificent  design  of  their  institution  is  lost  %ight  of, 
and  the  state  of  society,  in  place  of  advancitr^  Ijy 
the  means  of  these  establish  toehts,  is  repressed  and 
deteriorated,  by  their  direct  operation. 


Ivt  England,  it  is  known,  that  the  evil  here  noti- 
ced, has  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  in  one  pafrti** 
cular  interest,  that  of  managing  the  poor  fhnds,  it  is 
said,  that  the  whole  business,  and  even  the  entkt 
funds  of  certain  parishes,  ntt  devoted  to  the  merle 
business  of  ascertaining  stud  defending  the  barriers 
<tf  their  respective  burdens  and  privileges.  The 
remedy  that  is  now  sought  for  this  evil,  is  analogous 
to  the  measure  that  is  there*  recommended  ;  it  is 
that  c^  uniting  parishes  and  townsbipsi»  under  One 
grsnd  county  management;  This,  to  them,  may 
ber  a  difficult  matter,  but  to  us^  at  present,  it  can- 
not* We  have,  as  yet,  entered  into  no  separate  and 
opposite  schemes^  that  aris  irreconcilable*  :Our  one 
great  and  common  interest  is  perceived  by  us  all, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  some  such  provision, 
as  that  now  under  consideration,  is  admitted*  The 
pbliceJact,  and  several:  other  general  measures, 
bsought  about  by  the  efforts  of  some  public  spirited 
indiFidoals,  have,  in  a  moat  laudable  manner  already 
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contributed  to,  i^Qd  prepared,  the  way  for  the  ge- 
neral combination  now  proposed  ;  little  else,  there- . 
fore,  seems  to  remain,  but  to  give  effect  to  the 
public  inclination,  that  has  already  been  declar- 
ed and  exhibited. 

Having  thus  provided  a  bocjy  suflSciently  respec- 
table, one  which  has  an  indisputable  claim  to  our 
highest  confidence  and  regard^  it  is  prop^  now  tor 
reinark,  tliat  a  body  thus  constituted,  though  abui)- 
dantly  qualified  to  consult  and  determine  regarding 
general  measures,  is  but  ill  adapted  for  carrying 
these  into  execution,  amidst  all  the  detail  of  afiiairs 
and  multitude  of  views  and  interests,  tliat  attract 
^  its  attention.     In  every  business  of  this  kind,  com^^ 
mittees  are  necessary ;  but  here,  a  committee .  of 
those,  whose  character  stands^  highest,  and  whos6 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  mesisare  is  deepest,  iti 
iodispensibly  necessary.    .  Every  thing  depends^  ov 
the  pnoper  selection  of  your  committee ;   regulaf 
and  precise  instructions  may  be  given  to  them,  but 
unless  your  committee  is  composed  of  indivichials  iti 
whose  public  spirit^  discreticm^  steadiness,'  and  deep 
interest,  you  can  implicitly  lely^  these  instmctiofif 
will  be  of  little  avail ;   fin*  in  a  case  of  this  kind,'  it 
is  upon  the  exertions  of  these  tliat  yoix  must  entina^ 
ly  depend.     When  your  committee,  therefore,  kaiy 
been  thus  appointed^  and  When  all  your  instruction! 
have  been  iramed,  executed,  and  delivered  ta  them^ 
then  the  time  of  deliberation  must  be  held  tohf 
over  ;  nothing  being  more  injurious  than  lett-diand^ 
ed  attempts  to  tjiavctxise  amd  imstrate  the-jexecutifflift 
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of  measures,  which  depend  eoinpletely  on  llieir^ge*, 
neral  popularity,  for  their  success. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  general  utility  of. 
these  markets,  and  their  applicability  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  having  laid  >down  the  g^eral  principles  on 
which  they  are  to  bie  e^tabli^iied,:  adverted  to  those 
concomitant  circunSstanees  ;by<>wbic^  our  prefect 
may  be  afiected)  aud.  |>rovid^  4|  i^t  of  manager'!  fit- 
for  carrying  oar  project  into  ef&ct,  I  proceed  xx^ifiii 
to  unfold  the  meansf  ^eseb^  our  plap  may  b§  e^ 

CCUtcd.  ."-   .r-v 
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WusK  a  practical  prqjOQt  of  ioc^l  imprQveoije^ti 
is  to  be  developed^  it  is  indispepsibly  necessary^  ipf 
all  things,  to  adhere  rigidly  .to  rtho^e  yiewsy  wiifd:^ 
the  peculiar  circumstances/^  thevf^ompiuBity  fi>r 
whom  the  project  is  devised,  $uggesit,«  It  ^s^cif  99^ 
consequence  %o  display  ad  vantages^  if  tbe^e  ajre  tdt'^ 
cumstanccs  in  the  existing  state  of  the  community, 
that  render  these  imattadnabk;;:  jit  i&r^^JUttte:  mo- 
ment, whether  th)ese  obstructionir  arig^/f ppi  people'^ 
feelings,  or  from  imti^  rc^i^sfis ;  if  ^l>e&^  c^nnqt.be 
obtempored,  the  prcgect  is  imj>erfe!pt*()iJ#y,  in^a 
case  of  thifc  kind,  whewr  every  thing,  depends  on 
the  popularity  of  the  prc^t,  i^  is  nojk  enough  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us  to  embark  all  these  feelings^  and  ty^ry  cir- 
cumstance and  matter  aifecting  it,  and;  to  carry, 
these  along  with  us  in  every  part ,  of  its  excuition^ 
For  this  reason,  I  am  ledy  in  unfolding  thia  ,pix>ject, 
into  a  variety  of  statements^  rwhich,  though  appa- 
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rently  irretevant,  in  a  general  "view  of  our  subject, 
are  yet  deserving  of  oui^  hijghest  regard,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  our  project  is 
placed. 

The  first  thing  ^S^\oiceiirs*t6^  our  tiotice,  is,  our 
great  deficiett^i'*^^^*^^^*^*  **2tl  want  of  funds; 
for  carrying  otir'^rojitct intd^iflfect^  *We  have  A 
ready  stated,  that  thie  bai^onial  jnierelst  possesses  no 
fiinds  whatever j  except  'thosi  thiat  are  raised;  under 
the  police  act,  for  certiin  definite  purposes^  and 
which,  therefore,  are  wholly  out  of  our  power. 
The  parish  interest  possesses  funds  that  are  appro- 
priable to  parish  and  local  purposes  ;  but  these  are 
but  scanty,  and  they  must,  in  this  instance,  be  held 
to  be  as  much  beytfnd'oo*  "t^ach  as  the  former;  it 
iS^  evident,  therefore,  that  some  new  source  of  sup^ 
ply  must  be  sought  outi '  sufficient  to  support  our 
project,  until  it  sh^  be  able  to  support  itsel£ 

■  :  f  ■.■•... 
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The  method  6f  raising  the  fund*,*  that  are  rcqui-^ 
site  for  carrying  our  project  into  execution^  J* 
evidently,  ^  fifbjfect  of  prinwiry  regard.  In  consid^ 
ering  this  object  j  we  are  1^  to  begin  with  examiiir> 
ing  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  different  in^ 
terests  which  staiM  in  connection  with  our  projecfi 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  Glasgow 
audits  suburbs,  within  these  few  years,  is  frequently 
taken  notice  <rf,  but  many  circumstances  which 
have  contribut«i  to  this  increase,  are  little  attend^ 
ed  to.     While  water-falls  w^ere  the  chief ;  prerequi- 
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sites  in  selecting  situations  for  setting  d6wn  cotton 
mills,  and  otiier  extensive  manufacturing  processes, 
which  required  a  great  mechanical  power,  various 
parts  of  the  open  country  received  these  establish- 
ments, and  the  population  supported  by  them.  As 
this  population  generally  derived  its  supplies* of 
^i^Tes,  from  tlie  ac^acent  countr}%  the  vicinif^'  of 
Aese  establishments,  thence  obtained  a  stimuli^  to 
ifii  industry,  which  gave  birth  to  many  agticulttihd 
improvemcmts ;  and  for  a  time,  these  im|)roVeme!iti 
advanced  on  a  scale,  which  frequently  overshot  tUfc 
source  from  whence  their  primary  impulsie  ^v^db- 
tained.  In  tliis  manner,  supplies  of  vivres  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Glasgow  and  other  gtest 
markets,  which  forced  their  way  thither,  amidst 
many  difficulties  and  obstructions. 


When  tlie  power  of  steam,  however,  was  intro^- 
duced,  and  became  the  grand  momentum  in  cotton 
mills,  the  advantages  afforded  by  water  falls,  be- 
came a  matter  of  less  moment.  There  had  always 
been  certain  drawbacks  on  establishments,  set  dowii 
at  a  distance  from  Glasgow ;  and^  as  that  city  is 
manifestly  better  adapted  than  any  other  place;  for 
*he  establishment  of  manu&ctories  of  every  kind, 
it  has  now  become  the  general  receptacle  for  all 
new  establisliments.  It  is,  perhaps,  imnecessary 
to  mention  the  circumstances  that  have  contri- 
buted  to  produce  this  effect,  and  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate an  irrefragable  continuation  of  its  dura- 
tion. It  may  be  noticed,  however,  en  passant,  that 
in  Glasgow,  ooals,  the  most  important  article  in 
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ateam  establishments,  is  both  cheap  and  supera- 
bundant* Here  too,  that  prodigious  outlay  of  mo- 
ney, which  the  erection  of  houses,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  artizans  in  these  remote  quarters,  rendered 
Accessary,  is  saved.  Besides  this,  the  workmen, 
and  the  whole  process,  arc  so  completely  under  the 
eye  and  controdl  of  the  proprietor,  that  combins^ 
tions  and  abases  can  be  prevented  and  remedied^ 
and  amendments  and  improvements  introduced 
and  completed,  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and 
promptitude.  The  Imre  statement  of  these  well- 
kxiown  facts,  sufficiently  avinces  thestability  of  the 
establishments  set  down  m  this  city,  so  long  as  tlie 
general  trade  q£  the  country  can  be  upheld ;  and, 
it  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  great  importance 
of  this  market,  to  the  most  distant .  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  to  those  quarters  where 
agricultural  improvements  have  been  recently  set 
agoing. 

It  may  now  be  noticed,  that  as  the  establish- 
ment, formerly  referred  to,  lie  chiefly  in  the  west 
and  south-west  parts  of  the  country,  the  access  to 
Glasgow,  from  whence,  of  necessity,  passes  directly 
through  the  Gorbals ;  so  the  proposed  markets  are 
particularly  convenient  for  the  class  of  agricultural 
improvers,  which  tliese  establishments  have  already 
stimulated.  Indeed,  t|ic  west  and  south-west  dis- 
trict of  Scotland,  is  the  great  mart  whence  all  our 
yivrcs  are  drawn.  As  the  Ardrossan  canal  will  lay 
open  a  great  part  of  that  country,  the  importance 
of  the  GlasgOM^v  market,  ;to  the  landed  interest  in 
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that  direction,  may  be  expected  more  and  more  to 
encrease.  To  this  object,  also,  various  improve- 
ments upon  the  highways  must  also  contribute. 

Every  one  knows  the  advantage  of  systematic 
economy  in  the  unwieldy  and  operose  business  of 
husbandry'.  How  much,  such  an  establishment  as 
these  markets  can  contribute'  to  this  object,  is  a^ 
bundantly  manifest.  Jt  is  only  necessary  to  notice,' 
that  besides  the  saving  of  tolls  and  dues,  the  advan'^ 
tJigcs  that  must  be  derived  from  having  all  the  rude 
jM'oductions  of  the  country  introduced  and  set  down' 
at  onbe,  precisely  in  that  situation,  w^herein,.  at  tfiit 
Ifeast  possible  cxpence,  they  must  enjoy  the  whoK 
advantages  of  the  Glasgow  consumpt,  all  aggregate 
ed  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  are  placed,  are 
matters  of  the  highest  importance.  The  other  c6A^ 
Comitant  advantages^  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but* 
as  these  markets  will  not  Only  be  great,  extensive!, 
and  under  a  most  improved  system  of  management, 
but  also  be  regular,  permanent,  and  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  progressive  advancement,  we  may  safe^ 
ly  infer,  that  various  methods  may  be  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  both  the  personal  presence 
of  the  proprietors,  and  also  a  great  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  and  inconvenience  of  consignation. 

'  These  circumstances  are  stated,  in  order  to  shew 
the  deep  interest  which  landholders  have  in  the 
establishment  of  these  markets,  and  of  course,  the 
strong  ground  that  we  have  to  expect  from  them, 
direct  peciiniaiy  assistance.     The  same  circum- 
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stances,  in  some  meiasure,  exhibit  a  ground  for  simi- 
lar claims  upon  the  manufacturing  interest  of  Glas- 
gow. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  manufac- 
turers and  fabricators  of  every  description,  who 
must  encounter  an  arduous  competition  in  distant 
countries,  than  the  low  price  of  labour.  The*  best 
and  the  surest  way  of  securing  this  object,  is  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  preserving  always  at 
hand^  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Though  these  markets  served  ik> 
other  purpose,  but  to  collect  and  distribute  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  in  the  most  complete  and  eco*- 
nomical  manner,  they  would  be  well  entitled  to  the 
marked  attention  of  this  respectable  class  of  the 
community.  But,  besides  this,  these  markets  x^^ 
lieve  and  cherish  the  growing  industry  of  the  couxv- 
try,  in  a  way  that  is  peculiarly  effective,  and  thej 
thereby  serve  to  stimulate  and  bring  forward  farther 
supplies  of  our  most  necessary  articles.  As  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  the  community  are>  of  all 
Others,  the  most  clear-sighted  in  matters  which  a& 
feet  their  own  immediate  interest,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  will  not  refuse  to  display  their 
wonted  public  spirit,  in  support  of  these  markets. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  delinea- 
ting the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  the  West 
Indian,  Americati,  Irish,  and  other  traders  are  im- 
precated in  this  business,  and  the  nature  of  our 
claims  upon  their  attention.  The  following  factg, 
however,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  their  considerq^*^ 

tion. 
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I  AM  very  fiur  from  wishing  to  depreciatft  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  our  Irish  supplies.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  wish,  by  means  of  these  markets, 
to  &cilitate  their  distribution^  particularly,  that  of 
new  and  higher  standards  of  seed  grain  and  pota- 
toes. But  I  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  we 
are  accustoming  ourselves  to  depend  too  much  on 
these  supplies.  We  all  know  the  inseparable  con- 
nection betwixt  an  extensive  stock  of  cattle,  and 
other  agricultural  improvements.  While  the  waf 
continues,  our  West  Indiamen  will  generally  re- 
ceive their  fresh  supplies  at  Cork.  But  why  should 
this  advantage  grow  into  a  necessity,  that  ina,f  ob- 
lige us  to  depend  at  all  times  on  these  supplies? 
At  one  time,  I  believe,  we  cotdd  supply  our  ship- 
ping in  these  necessaries.  Now,  I  beUeve,  we  could 
not  supply  one  third  of  them.  Must  our  ships  con- 
tinue to  call  at  Cork  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  ex- 
press, object  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies,  or  must 
their  inmates  learn  to  correct  their  fastidious  pa- 
lates, and  to  dispense  with  the  want  of  such  sup^ 
plies  ?  It  may  be  said)  that  this  is  the  business  of 
the  people  at  Greenock :  I  answer,  if  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  Clyde  are  finished,  I  do  not  sec 
how  we  may  not  as  well  provide  these  supplies,  as 
they  do  at  Cork,  from  whence,  tliough  12  or  14  miles 
,  distant,  supplies,  wrote  for  from  Cove  in  the  morn- 
ing, can  be  brought  down  so  as  to  be  put  on  board 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  there,  that  night.  It  will 
be  a  long  time,  however,  before  our  providers  will 
be  fit  for  such  exertions.  It  is  said,  that  even  our 
ship  bread  is  now  mostly  brought  from  Leith.    Per- 
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Eiaps  the  compctitiany  which  our  new  markets  will 
create,  may  serve  to  sharpen  tlie  activity  of  these 
.providers. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  first  class  of 
merchants,  as  well  as  of  manufacturers,  have  an  in- 
teres,  m  forw«UBg  our  es.ablih,nent.  But  h« 
not  every  citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
Gorbals,  a  similar  interest,  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  his  interest  in  the  cheapness  and  abundance 
of  these  necessary  supplies  ?  May  we  not,  there- 
fore, calculate  on  receiving  that  assistance,  which 
the  community  at  large  must  be  disposed  to  bestow 
on  an  undertaking  so  useful  and  so  advantageous 
to  all,  both  ipdividually  and  collectively?  It  is 
very  obvious^  that  we  have  a  good  right  to  calcu- 
late on  this  assistance,  over  and  above  those  more 
extensive  aids  that  may  bo  expected  .frotn  those 
most  particularly  interested  in  them.  The  magis^ 
trates  pf  Glasgow,  whose  known  liberality  and  pub- 
lic spirit  has  done  so  much,  both  directly  as  a  public 
body,  and  indirectly  by  its  influence  and  example^ 
may  al;so  be  looked  to  as  real  friends  to  tliis  institu« 
tion,  provided  only,  we  can  be  as  true  to  ourselves 
as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  their  regard. 

t  * 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  however,  tlian 
that  without  some  strong  and  unexceptionable  basi» 
of  security,  we  cannot  derive  full  advantage  from 
these  good  dispositions.  In  order  to  convince  the 
public  at  large,  that  we  are  hearty  in  our  own  cause, 
and  in  order  to  accord  to  every  individual  full  sa- 
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tisfaction  regarding  the  grpund,  on  \^hich  his  secu- 
rity for  repayment  is  rested ;  we  must,  in  my  opii^ 
ion,  interpose  some  intermediate  and  corroborative 
security ;  such  as  will  remove  every  shadow  of  douht 
upon  this  important  point,  and  enable  and  dispose 
every  individual  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  capability.  "Without  this,  I  apprehend,  we  would 
neither  have  the  confidence  in  soliciting,  nor  th^i 
satisfiiction  in  receiving  the  support,  that  is  so  ia-^ 
dispensible  in  this  c^e,. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  object  with  us,  to  provide 
such  an  unexceptionable  basis  of  security,  that  no 
person  who  wishes  to  p2U;ronize  or  assist  our  pro- 
ject, win  feel  any  embarassment  in  extending  his 
contributions,  to  the  utmost  of  his  inclinations.  It 
is  seldom  convenient  for  individuals  to  burden 
themselves  with  ascertaining  all  the  grounds  on 
which  a  project  rests.  They  can  soon  satisfy  them- 
selves of  its  relation  with  their  interests ;.  bttt  its 
success,  Or  rather  the  stability  of  its  financial  ba^s, 
is  often  remote  from  their  habits  of  judging,  and 
beypiid  the  sphere  of  tlbeir  information.  To  them, 
therefore,  if  some  clear,  unexceptionable  ground  of, 
security  is  riot  at  once  held  forth,  they  are  prone, 
without  examination,  to  lump  all  projects  in  one 
indefinite  mass.  Besides,  our  object  being  to  bor- 
row money  at  legal  interest,  and  to  admit  no  co- 
partneries, we  cannot  expect  the  contributions  by 
loan,  to  the  extent  requisite  for  our  purpose,  on 
any  other  terms  but  these,  that  are  generally  in 
such  cases,  required  and  accorded. 
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The  great  question  then  comes  to  be,  who  are 
the  real  owners  of,  and  who  the  chief  profiters  by  the 
funds  that  are  to  be  raised  ?    The  question  has  been 
already  answered ;  it  is  the  body  of  heritors  of  the 
whole  Gorbals  barony.     The  next  question  is,  to 
what  extent  ought  each  heritor  to  be  held  as  im- 
precated in  this  scheme  ?      The  answer  to  this  ii 
obvious ;  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  his  property 
in  the  Gorbals.    These  points  being  admitted,  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  or  not,  there 
is  any  mode  of  imprecating  each  heritor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  interest  in  the  project,  without  involving 
him  any  farther  ? 

Taking  the   extent  of  the  money  and  security 
tliat  is  requisite,  at  ^6000  or  af  7000,  I  apprehend, 
that  if  the  body  of  heritors  are  actuated  by  these 
principles  which   we  subsumed  at  the  outset,  as 
being  indispensible  in  any  plan   of  finance,  that, 
may  be  adopted,  that  they  arc  cordial,  unanimous^  . 
and  fititliful  in  their  oWn  cause,  I  would  propose,, 
that  each  individual  heritor  should,  for  himself* 
consent  to  become  security  towards  this  object,  to 
the  extent  of  just  one  year's  rent  of  his  property^ , 
^nd  no  more.    The  rental  of  the  Gorbals  barony,  I 
believe,  is  5^16,000  or  ^18,000.     If  each  heritqr,/ 
shall  consent  to  give  personal  security,  to  the  exr 
tent  of  his  own  proportion  of  this  sum,  I  appre- 
hend, that  as  to  the  mere  raising  of  the  ^7000 
amongst  the  classes  of  the  community,  aforemen- 
tioned, there  can  be  very  little  difficidty. 
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Ik  order  to  carry  this  point  into  full  execution,  I 
would  propose,  that  a  general  bond  be  made  out, 
wherein  each  subscriber  declared  himseltf  bcmnd  to 
pay  to  certain  individuals,  as  trustees,  &fr  this  pur- 
pose, a  sum,  (understood  to  be  one  year's  reM  c^s 
property)  and  autlKMri^ed  them  toborrow  money  upon 
this'security ;  dectluingj  that  the  money  subecribed, 
should  not  be  paid^  §x  five  years,  and  reserving  re- 
course for  repayment,  on  the  parties  in  whose  &yor 
the  bond  was  granted,  and  on  aD  the  other  parties 
who  subscribed  the  bond,  to  the  extent  of  their 
subscriptions,  in>  so  &r,  aa  the  same  may  not  have 
been  previously  paid  in  terms  of  the  bond* 

It  is  very  evident,  that  an  agreement  of  this  kind, 
if  cordiaUy  entered  into,  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  basis  of  security,  on  which  those  ^^ppoinfeed 
to  act,  might,  along  with  their  own  personi^ .  secu- 
rity, (declared  to  be  in  corFoborationof  the  fotmer) 
yaise  such  a  sum  as  £6000  or  ^7000,  even  ahhoi^ 
the  project  itself  were  of  a  nature  very  uncertaiiif 
It  is  apprehended,  however,  that  when  the  prefect 
itself  shgJl  be  taken  into  the  account,  every  Shadow 
of  doubt  will  completely  vanish.  It  is  not  my-  bu- 
siness here  to  trace  out  minutely,  the  particular 
mode,  in  which  the  security  bond  to  be  granted  to 
these  lenders  of  money,  should  be  framed.  But  I 
apprehend,  that  in  the  first  place,  the  leaders  or 
managers  should  be  personally  bound  to  the^lend- 
ers,  to  repay  the  money  within  six  years.  That  a- 
long  with  this  security,  an  assignation  to  the  bond 
aforementioned,  in  case  of  failure  on  their  part. 
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should  be  given.  And  that  besides  this,  a  general 
redeemable  disposition  to  the  whole  property  of 
the  establishment,  in  farther  corroborative  security, 
•with  a  power  to  sell  and  alienate  at  the  end  of  se- 
vien  or  eight  years,  should  also  be  granted  to  the 
lenders,  the  intermediate  securities  having  similar 
relief.  I  apprcihend,  that  all  these  different  obliga- 
tions might  be  executed  in  one  general  bond, -in 
fevor  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  respectable  char- 
acters in  the  Community,  who  should  have  power 
to  enforce  them  for*  behalf  of  all  concerned.  In 
order  that  nothing  Should  be  awanting^  I  appre- 
hend, that  these  individuals  ought  expressly  to  de- 
clare thejr  acceptance  of  such  a  trust,  and  their 
obligancy  to  execute  all  the  conditions  of  it ;  the 
funds  of  the  association  being  declared  to  be  liable 
for  the  expiftiices  which  the  whole  transaction  might 
produce.  As  ia  bu^tiess^  so  complicated,  behoved 
necessarily  to  be  transacted  under  the  eye  of  the 
most  expei't  council,  it  il^  sufficient  for  me  to  ha;ve 
conveyed  distinctly,  the  whole  import  of  the  trans- 
action. I  think,  however,  I  may  affirm,  that  as  a 
gix)und  of  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  warrant- 
ty  to  all  concerned,  against  every  species  of  abuse 
or  misapplication,  the  general  outline  of  security 
that  has  been  sketched  out  must  be  admitted  to  be 
unexceptionable. 

It  still  remains,  however,  that  the  body  of  Oor- 
bal  heritors  should  be  satisfied  regarding  two  very 
important  points.  Tlie  first  of  these  is,  that  there 
really  is  a  sufficient  cause  and  inducement ^r  t^em 
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thus  to  advance  dieir  own  credit,  and  to  contribute 
their  time  and  talents,  towards  an  object  so  extenr 
sive  and  so  complicated*  And  secondly,  that  thej/ 
can  with  sqfety  to  themeheSj  as  well  as  with  advantage 
to  the  community,  {dedge  themselves  in  the  man- 
ner that  is  required.  It  being  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  if  the  leading  heritors  are  satisfied  widi 
the  foUoiwing  statement,  they  will  be  able  either  to 
obviate  the  capricious  selfishness  of  scrupulous  her- 
itors, or  to  arrange  matters  betwixt  themselves,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  exclude  all  such  from  their  coun- 
eils;  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  displaying  the 
vast  advantages  which  our  common  interest  may 
derive  from  this  establistnent,  and  remain  satisfied, 
that  with  such  arguments  as  these,  these  heritors 
will  be  convinced.  And  as  it  is  impossjOble  to  do 
this  without  giving  a  distinct  plan  or  outline  of  the 
project,  I  shall  proceed  to  sketch  out  this  with  as 
much  precision  as  I  can,  availing  myself  of  the  an- 
nexed ground  plan,  which  has  been  engraved  for 
this  express  purpose.  ( 


>  In  order  to  induce  these  heritors  to  pay  suffici- 
ent attention  to  this  schemq,  it  m&y  be  proper  to 
begin  with  remarking,  that  there  are  two  leading 
ccxisideratipns  which  ought  to  influence  these  her- 
itors- in  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  first  of  these  is, 
the  necessity  under  which  their  community  is  laid, 
of  providing  some  permanent  institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining .  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  those  parochial  and  local  assessments,  to  which 
th^  are  liable,  and  also  of  those  immunities  and 
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advantages  to  which  they  have  a  right  to  lay  claim. 
It  would  be  improper  for  me^  in  this  place,  to  at« 
tempt  illustrating  this  point,  by  stating  particular 
circumstances,  with  a  view  of  displaying  the  impor- 
tance of  the  above  consideration.  But  that  there 
are  burdens,  extending  far  beyond  the  value  of  the 
sum  reiquired  to  be  im{dedged,  and  advantages  of 
at  least  an  equal  vdue,  which,  under  a  judicious 
management,  supported  by  a  suitable  financial  basis, 
might,  in  all  probability,  be  arranged  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  community ;  but  which,  without  some 
such  provision,  may  be  considered  as  sacrificed  by 
the  community,  will  plainly  appear  from  the  sequel. 

The  other  leading  consideration,  which  ought  to 
be  taken  into  a(icount,  is,  that  unless  theijf  thetn* 
selves  come  forward  in  this  frank  and  liberal  man«^ 
ner,  it  will  be  imposl^ible  for  any  prefect,  that  is 
capable  of  promoting,  in  any  degree,  the  general 
advant^q^  of  the  community,  to  succeed ;  and  that 
if  they  should  permit  the  proper  opportunity  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  to  elapse,  it  is  probable,  a 
similar  odcsision*may  never  return.  Crude  and  im- 
perfect imitations  of  it  may  be  set  on  foot,  which, 
without  benefiting  any  one,  may  blight  that  spirit, 
and  destroy  that  substance,  from  which  so'  many 
blessings  might  have  arisen.  As  it  is  imposaibie, 
however,  to  have,  a  due  apprehension  of  the  xmm- 
ber  and  magnitude  '6f  these  blessings,  or  indeed  to 
throw  iny  light  upon  these  two  very  important 
points  aforenoticed,  regarding  which,  it  concerns 
the  body  of  Gorfaal  hetitors  so  much  to  be  sattsfi- 
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cd,  viz.  the  inducement  snd  secwiij/  held  up  to 
them,  until  the  plan  that  is  proposed  to  be  execute 
ed  ■  shall  be  able  to  support  itself,  I  beg  they  will 
allow  no  un&vourable  prepossession  to  sway  them, 
until  they  shall  have  thoroughly  examined  that 
plan,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  practica- 
ble plan,  of  which  our  circumstances  will  admit.  ' 

It  seems  tO:  be  necessary  to  begin  witli  noticing, 
that,  unless  we  shall  adopt  a  plan  which  is  not  only 
equal  to,  but  which  in  £ict  shall  exceed  any  thing 
that  has  yet  been  done  in  this  place,  we  had  better 
let  our  project  alone  altogether.  Glasgow  has  made 
such  progress  in  every  great  and  useful  attainment, 
that  sdie,  in  some  instances,  takes .  the  lead  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  She  is  at  present  -strangely  defec- 
tive in  her  markets,  and  we .  have  it  at  present, 
therefore,  fiiUy  in  our  power  to  make. up  her  defici- 
ency in  this  respect;  but  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  we 
must  lay  our  account  .with  being  left  as  far  beliind 
what  she  may  afterwards  produce,  as.weaj-e  at  pre- 
sent behind  what  shfe  now  produces.  Here .  I  do 
not  'refer  merely  to  a  nice  and  elegant  style  of  build- 
.ing,"  though  I  certainly  take  these^  things  most  com- 
»jiletely  along. with  me.  Our  plan  must  .be  exten- 
sivey  both' in  its  object  and  in  its  outline;,  it  must 
bte' well  arranged  and  digested,  and  it.Aiu£t  embrace 
every  improvement  of  which  it  is  capable. 
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:  In. order  to  convey  a  distinct  ideia  of  that,  plan, 
which  I  have  been  led  to  adopt,  li  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  sketch  of  it,  herewith  produced.     It 
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may  traffick,  in  a  direct  way,  with  bakers,  huck- 
sters, and  others,  who  purchase  wheat,  flour,  oats, 
meal,  peas,  and  other  victual;  and  also  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  productions  of  farm  yards,  in 
wjbcolesale,  or  in  the  lump.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  market  are  astonishing.  Such  transfers  take  up 
little  time ;  bpt  this  time  is  occupied  on  a  spot 
wherem  the  parties  have  as  full  an  opportunity 
of  doing  the  best '  that  they  can  for  their  own  in- 
terest, as  they  can  desire.  The  commodities,  the 
traffickers,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  all 
these  are,  or  may  be  afiected,  are  all  at  hand,  and 
can  be  made  to  bear  upon  each  transaction. 

This  market  contains  two  floors,  a  ground  flat  and 
one  above ;  each  floor  may  contain  about  40  stan- 
ces, each  containing  from  30  to  60  square  yards ; 
each  of  which,  both  above  and  below  communi- 
cates directly  in  frbnt,  with  a  cart  way  15  feet  broad, 
and  with  a  foot  passage  6  or  8  feet  broad.  These 
cart  ways  and  foot  passages,  have  each  an  ingress 
and  egress  communication  with  the  street.  It 
may  be  noticed,  that  for  the  sake  erf  expedition  in 
handing  these  commodities  with  a  rope  and  pulley, 
they  would  require  to  be  brought  thither  stowed 
in  bags.  In  order  that  the  public  might  derive 
full  advantage  from  these  stances,  they  ought  to 
be  let  either  by  the  week  or  month,  as  well  as  by 
the  year. 

■  The  idea  of  this  market  I  borrow  from  a  very  fa- 
mous one  of  this  kind  at  Lisbon.    It  is  composed  of 
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We  can  obtain  above  100  such  stances,  with  14 
or  15  feet  each  in  front,  within  the  space  that  h43 
been  allotted  to  this  market. 

For  the  Sake  of  contributing  as  much  as  possiUe 
to  cleanliness,  and  general  convenience,  two  or 
three  water  pipes  must  be  provided.  A  common 
sewer  ought  also  to  pass  across  these  markets,  oid 
the  outside  of  the  wall  at  Buchan-street.  Info 
which  common  sewer,  the  run  of  water  should  be 
led  by  a  declination  in  each  row,  towards  the  com- 
mon sewer.  Here  it  may  also  be  noticed,  that  the 
whole  walks  ought  to  be  flagged,  after  the  manner 
of  Brunswick-place.  The  ground  under  the  shades 
may  be  either  floored  with  wood,  or  with  large 
square  whin  stones.  The  partitions  betwixt  the 
stances  ought  not  to  project  above  6  or  8  ffeet  frcMH 
the  wall,  and  they  must  be  of  hard  rough  ashlar^  6 
or  8  inches  thick ;  each  stance  may  also  be  secured 
by  a  half  door  of  cast-iron  stanchers,  fixed  to  these 
partitions.  The  shades  ought  to  be  lofty,  and  to 
be  supported  on  cast-iron  posts.  They  ought  also 
to  be  covered  under  with  lath  and  plaster,  like  the 
fish  market  in  King-street.  Indeed,  1  could  not 
propose  a  better  model  than  this  small  market^  for 
a  style  of  execution. 

But  besides  these  markets,  which  are  all  calcu* 
lated  for  the  daily  occasions  of  the  public  of  all 
ranks,  th^re  is  another,  no  less  useftil  and  necessa- 
ry, that  we  must  provide  for.  This  is  a  market 
wherein  farmers,  millers,  and  other  country  dealers, 
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&c.  imported  from  Ireland,  or  America.  It  is 
apprehended,  that  this  short  description,  accom- 
panied with  the  engraved  plan  now  produced, 
will  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  plan  of  these 
markets. 

The  advantage  of  collecting  all  these  markets  in 
one  place,  is  obvious.  The  same  incitement,  that 
carries  a  purchaser  to  one  market,  carries  him  to 
the  whole.     It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  same 

'  labour  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  accomplish  this 
one  object.  By  this  means,  also,  these  markets 
mutually  support  and  assist  each  other ;  and  a 
multitude  of  general  provisions,  which  necessarily 
affect  each,  can  be  carried  into  execution,  both 
more  completely  and  more  economically,  than  they 

■  could  be  done  if  these  were  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  In  order  to  give  due  effect  to  these  a;dvan- 
tages,  all  these  markets  are  not  only  contained 
within  one  inclosure,  but  they  internally  commu- 
nicate with  each  other. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  state  some  of 
these  reasons,  which  induced  me  to  make  choice 
of  the  ground  lying  betwixt  Buchan-street,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Nicholson-street,  on  the  other^ 
as  the  fittest  situation  for  these  markets. 

The  chief  of  these  reasons  is,  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely that  spot,  which  is  most  centrical  for  these 
markets.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  coming  from 
the  Paisley  road,  or  any  corresponding  part  in 
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two  rows  of  roofing,  which  rest  upon  the  side  walls 
and  a  wall  in  the  centre ;  which  centre  wall  gradfiallj 
rises  at  the  farther  end,  so  as  to  give  the  intermediate 
run  of  water  betwixt  the  roofing,  a  sufficient  declina- 
tion. Under  the  middle  of  each  of  these  rows  of 
roofing,  a  cart  entry  passes  quite  through  the  length 
of  tlic  market.  As  the  market  consists  only  of  a 
g/ound  floor,  about  tew  or  twelve  feet  high, .  and  a 
floor  above,  which  is  completely  thrown  open  above 
the  entry,  and  as  the  whole  light  is  from  the  -top, 
the  facility  with  which  business  of  this  kind  caa  be 
transacted,  is  scarcely  credible.  Indeed,  the  form 
sufficiently  shews,  tliat  thi^  must  be  the  case ;  for 
where  a  cart  and  foot  passage  from  end  to  end  is  af- 
forded ;  and  abundance  of  room  for  a  person  to  re- 
ceive, discharge,  and  manage  his  provisions  either 
above  or  below,  without  the  possibility  of  being  dis- 
composed until  his  work  is  done ;  obtained  vrith,  a 
free  outlet  straight  forward,  all  that  seems  .neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  every  possible  disjpatch, 
is,  to  chuse  the  order  of  rotation  at  entering,  as 
exactly  as  possible.  It  may  be  remarked  too,  that 
in  those  small  consignations  that  farmers,  millers, 
and  others  may  be  supposed  to  send,  expedition  of 
sale,  as  well  as  of  transfer  and  delivery,  is  an  im- 
portant object.  From  the  facilities  which  these 
things  would  afford  to  sales  of  this  description, 
the  quantity  of  victual,  &c.  that  might  be  passed 
through  these  markets,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
is  scarcely  ascertainable.  The  whole  being  roofed 
in,  and  secured  from  every  accident,  they  might 
also  prpye  a  useful  sample-house  for  flour,  grain^ 
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&c.  imported  from  Ireland,  or  America.  It  is 
apprehended,  that  this  short  description,  accom- 
panied with  the  engraved  plan  now  produced, 
will  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  plan  of  these 
markets. 

The  advantage  of  collecting  all  these  markets  in 
one  place,  is  obvious.  The  same  incitement,  that 
carries  a  purchaser  to  one  market,  carries  him  to 
the  whole.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  same 
•  labour  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  accomplish  this 
one  object.  By  this  means,  also,  these  markets 
mutually  support  and  assist  each  other ;  and  a 
multitude  of  general  provisions,  which  necessarily 
affect  each,  can  be  carried  into  execution,  both 
more  completely  and  more  economically,  than  they 
could  be  done  if  these  were  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  In  order  to  give  due  effect  to  these  advan- 
tages, all  these  markets  are  not  only  contained 
within  one  inclosure,  but  they  internally  commu- 
nicate with  each  other. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  state  some  of 
these  reasons,  which  induced  me  to  make  choice 
of  the  ground  lying  betwixt  Buchan-street,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Nicholson-street,  on  the  other^ 
as  the  fittest  situation  for  these  markets. 

The  chief  of  these  reasons  is,  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely that  spot,  which  is  most  centrical  for  these 
markets.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  coming  from 
the  Paisley  road,  or  any  corresponding  part  in 
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Tradestowti,  towards  the  markets,  or  the  centre  of 
Glasgow,  by  passing  through  the  proposed  con- 
tinuation of  Paisley  road  towards  Nicholson-streetj 
at  least,  one  fourth  of  the  distance  wiU  be  saved ; 
the  obvious  cause  of  which  is,  that  the  angles  o£ 
the  streets,  in  passing  into  the  town  by  this  direc- 
tion, are  universally  more  obtuse,  than  in  any  o- 
ther.  This  ground  is  also,  at  least  as  near  to  most 
parts  of  Hutchesontown,  as  the  present  markets 
are,  and  it  is  more  advantageous  for  maintain- 
ing an  intercourse  with  the  city  of  Glasgow,  than 
any  other  ground,  where  the  same  area  could  be 
obtained* 

The  next  reason  that  may  be  noticed  is,  that 
here  the  Paisley,  Greenock,  Ayr,  Kilmarnock^ 
and  PoUockshaws  roads,  as  well  as  the  roads  from, 
and  through  the  city,  and  even  from  Ruthergleti 
are  more  directly,  completely,  and  bfeautiftdly 
conjoined  and  concentrated,  than  perhaps,  any 
where  else,  in  the  whole  vicinity  of  Glasgow.  A 
bare  inspection  of  the  plan  is  enough  to  evince 
this  matter,  satisfectorily.  The  vicinity  to  the 
Ardrossan  Canal,  to  the  Brobmielaw,  and  even  to 
the  road  from  the  great  Canal  to  most  parts  of  the 
vicinity,  is  also  suflBciently  remarkable. 

Bv  inspecting  the  engraved  plan  herewith  ex- 
hibited, the  complete,  and  decisive  nature  of  the 
advantages  abov^  stated,  will  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived. Such  a  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
all  favouring  the  grand  design  of  an  extensive 
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public'  undertaking,  and  tending  to  increase  the 
success  of  its  ultimate  object,  are  seldom  found  ag- 
gregated so  folly  i^)on  one  spoL  That  these  ad- 
vantages, clear  and  decisive  as  they  are,  are  ac- 
companied with  others  no  less  clear  and  decisive, 
will  appear,^  when  the  project  is  contemplated,  in 
all  its  bearings,  upon  this  situaticm. 

7h£  whole  area  that  is  thus  aUoted  to  our  es- 
tablLdunent,  contains  about  8000  square  yards.  It 
compreheiids  a  large  vacant  area  towards  Nicolson- 
street,  containing  above  5000  quare  yards,  the  soap 
work  buildings  containing  about  900,  the  churdK 
property  containing  near  1250,  and  the  vacant 
area  south  of  the  churchy  containing  about  750. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  by  some,  that  this  lattejr 
plot  might,  in  the  mean  time,  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that,  at  the  outset,  we  might  be  contented 
ninth  markets  on  a  scale  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
proposed.  Having  already  declared  it  as  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  extent,  excellency,  and  completeness 
of  these  markets  formed  the  main  basis  of  their  se- 
curity,  and  the  best  pledges  of  their  ultimat:e  suc- 
cess, that  we  can ;  obtain^  I  am  so  far  from  being 
disposed  to  accede  to  this,  proposition,  that  if  I  did 
not  perceive  some  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the 
way,  I  would  have  proposed  purch^^sing  the  re- 
maining contiguous  property,  lying  .alongst  Buch- 
an-street  Upon  mature  deliberation,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  my  opinion  upoQ.  this  subject  will  be 
admitted,  by  all  concerned,  to  be  welj  jfounded.. 
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There  is,  however,  one  importatit^  and  ap]^> 
rendy  insuperable  d3stacle,  that  seems  to  oppoM  ) 
itself  to  the  situation  that  we  have  chosen  for  awii 
markets,  which  now  demands  our  attention*     It  so  • 
happens,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  ground  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  up  by  our  plan,  belongs  to  a 
property  from  which  nuisances  are  most  scrupq^ 
loiisly  excluded.      The  expences   and  difficulties 
that  have  been  encouhtered  by  the  proprietors  of 
this  subject,  in  order  to  secure  a  neightoourhood  feee. 
from  any  thing  of  this  kind,  are  perhaps  unprece^ 
dented.    If  these  markets,  therefore,  are  to  be  held- 
as  a  nuisance,  it  cannot  be   expected  that , these 
proprietors,  who  seem  at  length  to  have  attained : 
the  object  of  their  solicitude,  willj  with  their  x)W3i 
hands,  encumber  themselves  with  one  so  very  ex- 
tensive,  as  that;  now  under  consideration. .      : 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  call  in  question  the 
value  of  acquisitions,  that  have  been  the  t  fruits  of 
stirch  anxious  dare,  and  of  to  many  expensive  sacri- 
fices. On  the  contrary,  I  -  frankly  acknowki^e, 
that  ^h  the  advantage  of  a  sonth-:west  situation, 
frbm=  whidh  the  genial  breeze  ^  of  balmy  faeakh  flows 
almost  Incessantly  into  our  dusky  city,  and  with 
tlie  further  advantage' of  haviiig  the  whole  adjacent* 
country,  towards  the  south  and  west,  for. near  a' 
mile 'round,  laid  under  the/ severest  restrictions 
with  regard  to  nuisances,  conjoined  with  an  s^- 
proximation  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  is  no 
where  else  attainable,  accompanying  such*  advait* 
ta^es— -I  say,  I  acknowledge,  that  with  all  these 
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andM»ther  concomitont  advant^es,  that  prepare 
this  property  for  one  partiQular  purpose— it  would 
be ;  so  far  from  being  j:easonable  to  require  .  from  . 
the  proprietors  of  these  subjects^  that  they  should 
themselves  deliberately  permit  a  nuisance  to  be 
set  down  at  their  elbow,  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for .  u&  to  attempt  doing  such  a  thing, 
even  although  it  were  in  our  ppwer  so  to  do.  If  I 
were  satisfied  that  these  ^Qf^rk.etd  ought  to  be  hold 
as  a  nuisance,  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  stren>^ 
uoufily  to  oppose  their  .esta^blishment  on  aay .  part 
of  this  vicinity.  That  my  opinion,,  however,  is 
very  different,  is  envious ;  and  I  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  case,  which  I  beg  leave, 
with  much  deferenccy  to  lay  before  these  gentle- 
men, will  convince,  them, .  and  all  concerned^ .  that ' 
these  markets  cannot  possibly:  be  held  d»  any  nui« 
sance  whatever. 

•  ■      ■  ■ 

That  the  smoke  and  vapor  incumbent  ijipon  ev*. 
cry  large  town,  and  the  effluvia,  arising  fro^n  watery 
stagnation,  and  from  putrid  and  foetid  substances, 
are  not  only  unpleasant  to  oui'  seus^ons,  but  un- 
friendly to  health,  is  undeniable.  That  in  a  large 
city,  sucli  as  Glasgow,  which  contains  many  ex« 
tensive  manufacturing  establishments,  pouring 
forth  torrents  of  smoke,  impregnated  with  metallic 
alkaline,  and  other  pungent  particles,  which  in 
consequence  of  fiision,  ignition  >  and  combustion, 
have  a  tendency  to  rob  the  atmosphere  of  its  vi- 
tal and  elastic  properties,  thereby  contributing. to 
stimulate    the  fibrous,    and  discompose   the  ner- 
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vous  part  of  our  animid  fiystem-^thart  in  such  ii 
place,  the  bad  etkcts  aforementioned  are  greaffy' 
aggravated,  is  also  freely  admitted.    But  these  aroj 
all  very  different  things  from  that  slight  tincture : 
of  aqueous  and  unctuous  gas,  and  of  carbonaceouk 
and  vegetable  matter,    exuded  from  fresh  meati 
herbs  or  victuals,  which  may,  at  times,  sh'ghtl^ 
glide  from  these  markets  into    our  atmosphensi 
Far  frpm  being  either  prejudicial  to  health,  or  in- 
jurious  to  the  animal  system,  or  even  in  reality  dis* 
cordant  to  our  sensations,  like  the  mineralized  at^ 
mosphere  of  the  city,  such  matters  as  these-  aietoi 
most  people  peculiarly  salutary*    It  is  well  knowi^^ 
that  the  vicinity  of  such  places  have,  in  times  ^-ef 
pestilence,  escaped  infection,  while  others  have  ftt 
len  victims  to  its  desolating  power.     It  is  evident^ 
that  the  matters  exhaled  ^om  such  substances^ 
must  have  some  effect  in  neutralizing  the  acrimony^: 
and  absorbing  the  virulence,  that  may  at  any  time! 
be  generated  in  the  atmosphere.    Indeed,  the  heal- 
thy and  robust  appearance  of  those  who  are  cob« 
stantly  busied  amongst  them,  attest   sufficiently 
their  general  salutary  nature. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  I  am  not  contending 
in  favor  of  an  ordinary  putrid  shamble-house,  such 
as  those  which  disgrace  this  and  other  cities.  It 
is  in  favor  of  a  regular  set  of  offices,  fitted  up  in 
the  most  complete  and  judicious  style,  and  com- 
prising all  the  improvements  and  el^ancies  of 
wliich  such  things  are  susceptible.  It  will  be  re- 
collected, also,  that  the  ground  taken  up  in  this 
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ixianner,  might  be  taken  up  in  a  way  much  less  &- 
vorable  to  your  general  views,  than  even  your  ap- 
prehension of  these  markets  can  amount  to ;  and, 
that  by  providing  this  grand  retreat  for  all  sellers 
of  vivres,  you  in  effect  clear  our  whole  streets  of 
those  petty  shamble-houses,  which  are  insensibly 
degrading  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, into  a  kind  of  large  irregular  huckstery. 

It  is  true,  these  markets  may  create  a  little  more 
stir  in  your  neighbourhood  than  you  are  at  present 
accustomed  to.  But  stir,  sooner  or  later,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  you  must  lay  your  account  with. 
And  the  stir  that  may  hereby  be  created,  must 
bring  along  with  it  a  power  and  a  necessity,  for  a- 
mending  and  improving  whatever  may  be  general- 
ly needful  or  awanting,  and  for  repressing  and 
preventing  whatever  may  be  obnoxious  or  amiss. 
If  these  markets,  and  all  their  appendages  are  com- 
plated  in  the  style  which  I  propose,  no  gentleman 
can  have  more  trouble  from  tibem,  than  from  his 
own  kitchen.  I  expect  they  will  be  a  model  to  the 
kingdom  at  large,  and  that  in  this  species  of  im- 
provement, as  in  many  others,  Glasgow  will  both 
take  the  lead,  and  produce  the  model  to  all  the  o- 
ther  large  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  elegance  of  the  plan  that 
this  excellence  Ivill  consist.  In  the  whole  system 
of  superintendance,  and  in  the  general  plan  of 
management,  I  propose  to  introduce  an  economy 
and   an  improvement,    that    are   unprecedented. 
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And  I  confess,  that  I  cJculale  much  on  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  may  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  enabling  us  to  maintain,  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  that  rigid  discipline  that  may  be  re- 
quisite. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  satisfied  that  you  are 
not  left  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  these  improve- 
ments— a  most  effective  and  substantial  co-opera- 
from  the  community  at  large,  is,-  in  a  manner, 
pledged  to  you  by  the  parish  church  and  the  town 
house  being  both  set  down  in  the  sarnie  \acinity. 
Other  pledges  of  the  same  kind  may  also  be  csdcu- 
lated  upon. 

Besides  this,  as  the  introduction  of  such 'great 
markets  into  the  Gorbals,  must  peculiarly  benefit 
the  great  body  of  heritors;  by  obcasidning  a  demand 
for  shops  and  stances  in  order  to  accommodate 
dealers  in  huckstery,  cured  provisiotis,  and  other 
articles;  and  of  houses  for  those  who,  ha^dng 
lost  their  farms  or  stations  in  the  couiitry,  niay  be 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opening  aflbrded 
to  them  by  these  markets ;  and  of  steadings  for 
granaries,  storehouses,  and  other  buildings,  that 
may  be  necessary  for  depositing  the  provisions,'  &c. 
which  may  not  find  immediate  stowage  in  these 
markets :— I  say,  as  thesie'and  various  other  circum- 
stances concur  in  evincing,  that  the  great  body  of 
heritors  have  a  substantial  private  and  individual 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  these  markeits,  as 
Vr'ell  as  a  general  and  public  interest  in  them,  while 


it  is  manifest,  that  except  in  a  public  and  general 
capacity,  your  interest  in  this  business  is.  not  at  all 
imprecated,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  but  &ir  and 
reasonable,  that  every  concession  and  accommoda- 
tion, consistent  with  the  great  object  of  the  estab- 
lishment, ought  at  once  to  be  granted  to  your 
particular  views.  Nicolson-street>  is  an  obvious 
part  of  your  general  plan ;  It  must  therefore  be  of 
some  importance  to  you  to.  keep  that  street  as  pri- 
vate as  possible.  As  the  grand  entrances  are  all 
from  Buchan-street,  and  as  two  or  three  small 
doors  will  abundantly  accommodate  all  the  we3tem 
part  of  the  barony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  you 
will  be  fully  gratified  in  this  respect.  As  it  must 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  community  to  give  to 
this  street,  and  to  their  markets  alongst  it,  fin  ele- 
gant and  handsome  aspect,  the  walls  alongst  Nicol- 
^  son-street  may  not  only  be  lofly,  but  they  may  pos- 
.  \  sess  as  much  architectural  beauty^  as  is  consistent 
with  the  general  design  of  the  project. 

In  order  to  obviate,  as.  much  as  possible,  every 
unpleasant  idea  that  may  be  suggested  .by  the.  vi- 
.,cinijty  of  the  butcher-market,  this  market  is  set 
down  at  least  500  feet  distant  from  Carlton  place. 
As  ideas  of  this  kind  arc  acknowledged  to  be  illi- 
beral, it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  not  long  ex- 
ist amidst  the  improvements  of  these  markets.  In 
polished  society,  men  gradually  emerge .  from  those 
peculiarities  that  are  seen  to, be  offensive  to  the 
sensations  of  those  witli  whom  they  happen  to  be 
imavoidably  connected,  and  with  whom  it  is  their 
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interest  and  their  inclination  to  remain  on  agreea- 
ble terms.  That  there  is  any  necessary,  discoff*. 
dance  betwixt  the  avocation  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
improvement  that  is  here. suggested,  it  is  believeft 
few  will  assert*  ^  If  on  his  part,  a/  most  fiMitidiousi 
regard  to  those  circumstances)  by  vwhich  okir  &el 
ings  may  be  grated,  is  maintained-^is  it  not  a  point 
of  refinement,  becoming  every  one  who  pretends 
to  the  advantage  of  polite  education,  to  esLpress, 
in  return,  a  delicate  satisfitetion  with  these  dis«^ 
plays  that  are  obviously  made  £br  his  graiification^ 
to  fix  his  regard  on  matters  whieh  rdieve  the  miad 
from  unpleasant  peculiarities ;  and  to  exhibit  a  most 
scrupulous  respect  for  those  usages,  by  which,  Mci* 
ety  has,  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  j^es,  reached 
to  its  present  degree  of  advancement.  . 


f 
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It  is  not  many  hundred  years  since .  the  actee  of 
refinement  consisted  in  dispising  all.  <those?  arts 
which  now  form  the  pride  and  boast  of  ou  nation; 
These  arts,  associated  with  science,  have,  how^^er, 
at  length  been  invested  with  importance,  and  ^re*^ 
fined  by  the  genius  of  that  higlify  polii^ed  society, 
which  exists  in  our  nation.  Now  a  dap,  we  per^ 
ceive  no  incongruity  in  associating  the:  ideas  of 
dignified  and  accomplished^  wiib  those  of  a  wea^ 
ver,  a  fanner,  or  a  brewer,  and  to  hold  such  people 
to  be  both  polished  and  agreeable  in  their  manners, 
as  wtll  as  in  their  persons;  Fifity  years  ago,  such 
sentiments  had:no  existence  ;.  a  tradesman  was  the 
received  term  for  every;  thing  vulgar  and  lidicu^ 
lous;   a  country  gentleman,  the  epithet  of  diagu^ 
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and  impropriety.  WhUfe  other  arte  Tiave'  C8csped» 
from  the  chaotic  Bbys»  of  prejudice,  are  we,  with 
the  sneering  insignificancy  of  the  mete  cockney,  to 
cherish  a  morbid  sensibility  ill  r^ard  to  an  emf* 
ployment  of  the  first  importance  and  reiipectabil-' 
ity  in  society. 

In  Cork,  a  city  which  is  said  to  contain  twice- 
the  population  of  Glasgow^  the  most  genteel  and/ 
respectable  line  of  life  is  that  of  ^  butcher.'  .<  -Per^ 
gions  in  the  first  styk  of  fiishion  of  that  city,  have) 
tiieir  lodgings,  their  dining  rooms,  and  their  draw- 
ing rooms  within  a  few  paces  of  their  own  -  private 
shambles,  which,  in  some  instances,  comprehend: 
many  roods  of  ground.  .  This  occupation  has,  in- 
their  hands,  undergone  a  process  of  improvement 
and  refinement,  which-  corresponds  with  ils  respec^ 
tability  and  importance.  A  gentleman  of  the  first 
rank  in  that  city,  can  accustom  himself,  at  times,  to 
walk  out  in  the  morning  in  his  slippers,  and  to  ex* 
amine  the  carcases  of  a  hundred  or  two  of  beeves, 
all  strung  up  with  mathematical  eaLactiiess,  havihg 
their  heads  and  feeft  placed  in  perfi^ct  order  along*" 
side  of  each  other.  He  can  next  try  the  strength 
0^  his  brine  or  pickle,  ahd  he  can  do  all  this,  with 
as  little  discomposure,  as  a  muslin-maker  can  sur- 
vey  the  handicraft  of  his  weavers.  Here,  we  have 
a  proof  in  points  of  improvement  in  that  very  thing, 
towards  which  our  attention  is  turned.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  fallacy  of  our  finical 
nicety,  let  nd  look  back  into  antiquity.  In  all  na- 
tions, the  priesthood  has  enjoyed  the  highest  de- 
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grefes  of  exaltation  and  power*    Yet  before  th<i : 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  its  pure  ordinaOfi . 
CCS,  was  it  not  the  chief,  nay  -sometimes  the  scde 
emplo3rment  of  the  priestSy' to -slay  the  immolated 
victims,  to  cut  up  and  set -apart  the  chosen  sacrL* 
fice,  and  to  bestow  cm  every  part  of  their  office,  an 
importance  and  a  dignity,  to  which  no  other  em- 
plojrment  durst  aspire  ?    And  it  must  be  remarked^ 
that  these  appointments  coine  not  of  men ;   thef 
were  the  express  ordination  of  Heaven ;   they  pror-. 
ceed'edfrom  that  power  who  had  pre^ously.giveiL. 
toman  the  inferior  part  of  the  creation  for  fwd>  • 
Indeed  so  far  fix)m  implying  any  unnatural  feeUog^ .^ 
as  some  conceive  the  employment  of  the  butcberr : 
to  imply,  it  is,  c^sdl  others,  that  which  is  most  conn  ^ 
genial  to  those  feelings  which  man,  in  his  present  < 
state/ ought  to  cherish,  in  matters  r^ardingtl^; 
lower  part  of  the  anim^  creation«^it  contributes  tn^' 
increase  the  comfort,  and  to  limit  the  hardships  iplJ' 
the  brutal  tribe*  .       . 

•  '  •    ■      ■    ■    ,        .  ■         .  .  .- 

■  ■ '  ..■'■■■'■' 

This  matter  having  appeared  to  me  to  imply  fer 

more  difficulty,  than  any  other  part  of  our  projeeC,' 

I  have  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  fiiUy  and  exr 

actly,  those  circumstances  by  which  it  ought  tobd} 

appreciated.     I  know  that  the  community  whom 

I  address,  is  not  unsusceptible  of  liberal  and  public 

spirited  impressions,  otherwise  I  would  have  saved 

them  and  myself  this  trouble. 


; .  » 


-  If  it  were  possible  to  maintain,  in  any  public 
fchaitlble-housej   a  discipline,    equdly^- exact  iwith 
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ihSt'  which  an  opulent 'individual  can  maintain 
^within  his  own  precincts,  we  mig^t  venture  to  set 
down  these  accommodations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  markets.  The  advantages,  attending  a  prox- 
imity of  this  kind,  are  abun^uitly  obvious.  At 
first  view,  one  is  also  disposed  to  imagine,  that  the 
same  rigid  order  and  cleanliness  might  be  extend- 
ed to  thc'  shambles,  as  well  as  to  the  markets. 
There  is,  however,  betwixt  these '  two  connected 
establishments,  an « important  •  difference.  .  In  the 
markets,  the  keen  eye  of  the  visitor  is  incessantly 
prying  into  every  part  of  the  establishment ;.  it  de- 
tects and  discriminates  every  kind  and  degree  of 
merit  and  of  demerit.  The  number  of  visitors,  led 
thither  by  their  wants  and .  occasions,  is  sufficient 
to  create  an-  unalterable  attention  to  every  thing 
that  can  attract  their  regard, :  As  the  public  opii\- 
ion  is  instandy  expressed,  by  rewarding  with  its 
patronage,  the  diligent,  and  by  punishing  with  its 
neglect  or  reprobation,  the  remiss,  an  universal 
emulation  amongst  the  dealers  is  excited.  A  con- 
sciousness of  dependence  on  the  public  £ivor 
brings  these  things  so  deeply  home  upon  the  servi- 
tors, that  the  solicitude  excited,  not  only  in  general, 
anticipates,  but  sometimes  even  outgoes  our  high- 
est expectations. 

In  the  shamble-houses,  however,  no  such  pene- 
trating eye  interferes,  and  of  course^  no  such  com- 
petition exists.  The  only  emulation,  that  takes 
place,  is,  that  which  every  one  feels  in  expediting 
and  promoting  his  own  private  concernpients.. '  It  is 
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true,  £he  compulsive  arm. of  public  authority^  na^ 
bare  itself  in  support  of  its  acquir/sment^ ;   but  ^ 
what  avail  can  such  interfereace  be  in  afl&irs*  in 
which  it  is  not  pretended,  that  either  malversation 
or  incapacity  have  any  place.  .  It  is  ridiculous  to. 
talk  of  the  regulations  of  police,,  unless  you  can 
strengthen  these  regulations  by  a  power  stronger 
than  the. pressing  urgencies  of  nature  and  of  ob^- 
ous  duty.    Your  maxims  of  police  are  upheld  by  a 
legal  force  indeed  ;   but  this  is'  a  force,  which,  for 
your  own  sake,  you  must  limit  within  bounds, 
which  the  sturdy  nerves  of  these  dutifol  transgrea^ 
sors  have  learned  to  despise.    The  sense  of  pr^rb 
ety,  which,  in  our  nation,  is  so  tiniveraal,  may  draw. 
its  limits  to  these  transgressions ;   but  who  can  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  those  tergiver-. 
satious  which  come,  within  these  Ji^its,  and  which 
may  at  time$  be  as ,  mischievous  as  obvious  malver- 
sation ?    Expence  after  expence  may  be  incurredi 
and  example  may  follow  hard  after  example ;  but 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  in  vain  to  oppose  artificial 
limits  to  things,  which  have  a  certain  course  mark-, 
ed  out  for  them    by  nature,  and  the  course  (rf* 
things. 

That  circumstance,  which  is  to  us  the  ground  of 
our  security,  is  also  the  main  source  of  our  danger. 
Our  northern  climate  relieves  us  from  the  disquie- 
tude which  ardent  summers  and  exhausting  stimur 
lants  produce.  The  exercitations  of  our  municif 
pal  bodies  resemble  more  the  display,  than  the 
exercise  of  power.     We  never  see  the  whole  effects 
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of  an  individual  consigned  to  destruction,  and  his 
person  and  expectations  set  at  nought,  for .  some 
fancied  object  of  universal  concernment;  every 
tiling,  therefore,  that  has  the  name  of  violence, 
sounds  in  our  ears  like  thfe  dictates  of  tyranny  *. 
Yet  the  fact  is,  our  present  habits,  our  growing  re- 
finement, and  excessive  population,  assimuiate  us 

*r£t  is  nothiag  unoosunou  in  the  dominions  of  Spain  and  For- 
tugaU -for  the  municipal  naagistrate  toseize*  with  ^  strong  hand> 
the  contents  of  whole  magazines  of  provisions^  on  a  summarj 
complaint,  and  either  to  sell  them  off,  directl7»  or  to  throw 
Aeth  into  tiie  sea.'    So  far  from  indeinnifpng  the  proprietors,  the 
nkoiiicipal  bodj  subjects  them  to  Che  "whole  expenses  which  Mich 
procedure  may  have  induced     It  is  not  at  all  meant  to  defend 
such  conduct;  but  it  may  be  noticed,  that  while  the  subjects  of 
these  powers,  carry  out  with  them  such  ideas  to  their  West  In« 
£a  Colonies,  the  ideas  carried  out  by  the  subjects  of  Britain, 
harmonize  not  only  with  that  respect,  t)iat  is  declared  to  be  due 
t^"  individual  rights,  in  the  parent  st!!ate,  but  with  those  practices, 
tcwhicH  the  natural  salubrity  of  their  wonted  residence  gave  rise. 
Any '  person,  who  has  resided  in  one  of  the  populous  towns  in 
Ajmerica,  implanted  by  Britons,  must  be  satisfied,  that  no  in< 
considerable  part  of  the  mortality,  that  is  known  to  prevail  in 
tihiese  places,  arises  from  this  circumstance  — Indeed,  the  compa- 
rative healthy  state  of  the  other  European  colonies,  in  some  in- 
stances, can  be  accounted  for   on  no  other  principle.    Though 
these  remarks  are  merely  thrown  out  by  the  bye, — yet  as  we  all 
know  that  a  severe  system  of  internal  polity,  is  not  only  con- 
nected, witb»  but  is  inseparable  from  rational  Hberty,  and  that  the 
genius  of  our  constitution  has  provided,  for  the  exercise  of  such 
power,  a  basis  which  must  render  it  highly  grateful  to  our  feel- 
ings, that  of  public  trial  and  general  iWemwiVyr— so,  it  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on  all  of  us,  in  eases  of  this  kind,  to  start  forward 
in  the  public  name,  and  to  plead  without  reserve,  the  public 
cause. 
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too  nearly  to  the  circumstances  of  southern  di* 
mates. 

Glasgow  with  other  advantages  that  contribute 
to  render  it  peculiarly  healthy,  amidst  some  cir* 
cumstances  that,  at  first  view,  seem  to  have  an  op- 
posite tendency,  possesses  two,  which  are  highly 
estimable,  and  but  rarely  coi^oined.  The  first 
of  these  is  its  Green,  which  introduces  full  into 
the  heart  of  our  city,  that  volume  of  pure  air,  which, 
flowing  down  with  the  river  from.thp  lugher  parts 
of  the  country,  obtains  its  full,  expansion  in  .the 
very  centre  of  our  city,  in  tliat  precise  point, 
^vherein  the  population  is  most  crowded,  and  ofiSsn- 
sive.  The  benefit  of  this  expansion  extends,  more 
or  less,  throughout  the  whole  width  of  the  city; 
the  College,  and  other  gardens,  xefreshing ,  the 
current  where  the  town  begins  to  interfere..  Ihe 
other  advantage  is  no  less,  decided.  The  viyi^ng 
breeze,  which  almost  incessantly  flows  into  our  ci- 
ty,  from  our  western  shores,  introduces  ampngiftus, 
that  purifying  and  invigprating  atmosphere,  which 
has  passed  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  qualities 
of  this  breeze  are.  not  exhausted  by  haying  ti:avel- 
kd  over  twenty  miles  of  inland  country.  Its  bland 
and  exhilarating  tendency  still  remains  to  sweeten 
and  refresh  our  atmosphere,  supplying  it  with  oxi- 
gen  gas,  and  replenishing  with  vital  and  invigo- 
rating energy,  its  impaired  elasticity.  Tlie  other 
advantages  peculiar  to  our  situation,  are  well 
known  ;  but  ^it  becomes  us  to  take  along  with  us, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  all  our  incidental,  as  wdl  as 
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lurtural  cdntingehcies,  and  amongst"  oliiers/  the 

>  multitude  of  establishments  lately    set  down  a- 

tnongst  us,  which  tend  to  load  our  atmosphere  with 

iimpiurities,  a^  to  beware  least  we  bliould  conjoin 

■  -one  that  may  arm  these  impurities  with  direct  force 

against  the  lipsdth  of  <>ur  felfow  citizens. 

.     •  .  .    .'  .  .       .  ■      .        . 

'  ■    H'A^v^ixG  'airksdy  exhibited  the  innocuous  nature 

iof  foesh  animdl  substances,  it  becomes  necessary 

^fiir  faiB  now  to  notice  the  injurious  effects  of  those 

\irhich  are  putrid.    Perhaps  no  species  of  ayei^ibn 

OS  stronger  than  that  "which  putridity  occasions. 

it  is  certain  :that  none  of  our  natural  aversions 

'  arc  hotter  founded.     •  Public    shambles   distinct- 

"ly  evince  their  connection  with  this  abhorred  ob- 

.  ject.   '  When  ■  animal  matters,  circumscribed  within 

'narrow  and  xecluse  precincts,  undergo  ihe  putrid 

-fermentation,  they  generate  a  mass  of  air,  which 

•  has  the  inost  direct  tendency  to  debase  ourhu- 
'  hitmrs,  and  to  exhaust  our  stamina.     From  what 

is'known,  respecting  the  operation  of  nuch  effluvia 

it  seems,  that  in  some  instances,  a  ccnrespionding 

'^coorruption  may  be  produced  in  the  blood,  in  con- 

•  Sequence  of  mere  inhalation.  For  some  time,  the 
•healthy  and  robust  can  resist  its  influence.  But 
when  tiie  diseased  and  debihtated  are  exposed 
lb  its  effects,  fhere  is  no  class  in  the  community 

^  which  is  absolutely  out  of  its  reach.  Thank  -God, 
in  these  realms,  we  scarcely  know  anything  of  such 
matters,  except  from  the  report  of  others ;  but  are 
we  therefore  to  set  at  nought  the  wise  precautions 
which  these  reports  communicate  to  us? 
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:  It  may  however  be  noticed,  ihat  tliettdaiigcir 
lies  in  having  these  shambles^ amidst  a  crowded. po- 
pulation, shut  up,  and  liaUe  to  >.  be  overrun  math 
neglect,  and  that  there  is  an  obvious  remedj  at  hamdu 
In  the  open  air:,  amidst,  cultuj^e  and  vegetation,  such 
danger  cannot  possibly  exist.  The  process,  which 
we  see  going  forward 'in  the  operations  of  farming, 
gardening,  &c.  convince  lirtluuti  putridity,  .^ven  <oif 
the  grossest  kindi  ia^  ii^stioitly  absorbed  and'  Beutrai- 
ized,  by  that  delightfiil  kiterchange  of  qualities, 
that  takes  place  in  ibe^  coursef  of :  nature* :  .That  air 
which,  excluded  >from  the.  soil  by  our  burgage  im- 
provements, is  suspended  iaan  atmosphere,  where- 
in every,  thing  that  comes  in  contact  wilh  it,  either 
increases  its  acrimony,  oc  pftrtakes  of  its  morbidity, 
4s,  in  the  process  aforementaioiied^  at  once  disarmed 
of  its  pernicious  properties;  its  virulence  is  dissidv- 

:  ed ;  its  substance  discom^posed ,  and  «>  far  from  con- 
tributing^ in  any.resp^ct^  to  deteriorate  the  cirqum- 

rjacent  objects,  it  tends  to  renovate,  and  ipyjgorate 
them.  .Those  exuviae,  which,  in  the^city^  orteate 
^o  much  tFouUe,  expence  and<  risk,r  are  hedre  inva- 
luable i  being  already  contiguous  to  their  destined 

-xeceptacles,  where  they  are  made  to  .  contribule 
their  iecundating  quality  to;  the:  vegetating  process. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages  that  the  agricul- 

.turist.  may  derive  from  his.  vicinity  to  shamble. 
,The  convenience,  which  the  contiguity  of  pasture 
grounds  will  afford  to  die  butchers,  will  raise  die 

..value. of  such  grounds  all  around;   the  same  thing 

, will  produce  a  convenient  demand  for  herbage  afid 
ptliter  supplies.     Taking  all .  these  things  tx>gel^. 


I*aln  disposed!  to  think,  that  toy  very  extensive 
landholder,  who  could  induce  the  community  to 
accept  of  a  portion  out  of  the  centre  of  his  ground 
foT  the  shambles,  even  as  a  free  gift,  would,  in  the 

end,  find  that  he  had  made  a  good  bargain. 

•      •  •   . 

• '  ... 

I  believe  that  few  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  the 
fairness  of  the  foregoing  statement.     I  propose, 
therefore,  to  set  down  our  shambles  somewhere  in 
the  open  country,  near  a  good  road,  not  less  than 
one  mile  from  our  burgage  population.    There  are 
such  a  multitude  of  situations,  both  towards  the 
east  and  southeast,  wherein  the  pr^ence  of  coaJ, 
and  other  offensive  establishm  ents,  exclude  the  idea 
of  the  adjacent  properties  being  under  any  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  their  appropriation,  that  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  for  a  situation.     Near  the  Go  van 
coal  engine,  there  are  the  remains  of  some  old  vitriol 
works,  that  seem  to  me  to  be  very  capable  for  serv- 
ing our  purpose.     In  case,  however,  a  more  free 
'situation  should  be  necessary,  I  would  just  hint, 
that  any  ground'  somewhat  elevated,  having  an  in- 
closure  of  two  or  three  acres  surrounded  witli  a 
high  stone  wall,  would  be  desirable;   and  that  in 
setting  down  the  shambles,  the  outside  of  this  inclo- 
sure,  fully  exposed,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  more 
proper  than  the  inside.     Thus  the  cattle  meant  for 
use,  though  always  at  hand,  would  be  kept  aback. 
In  order  to  carry  the  carcases  to  *own,  hung  cars, 
having  different  sets  of  bottoming,*  suspended  above 
each  other,  removeable  at  pleasure,  would  also  be 
requisite  ;  the  wheels  of  these  cars  being  made  to. 
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fit  the  nifis  prepared  for  them  in  the  marltet. ''  Tbi 
cars   would   also  require  to  be  constructed,  not^ 
only  for  dragging  by  horses,  but  for  pulling  witlV- 
the  hand,  both  backwards  and  ferwards,^  so-  fts  t0> 
preclude,,  as  much  as  possible,  ererj  difficulty  tftat> 
their  introduction  into,  or  retrocession  from  the 
market  mi^t  occasion.     These  hi^ts,  ftnd  foeOky 
others,  diat  will  occur  in  the  execution,  behoved^ 
necessarily  to  be  as  early  09  pocfsible  adopted.    >  At^ 
though  in  the  country,  there  is  scai^cely  sitty  €fcan€«^ 
of  any  nuisance  being  created-;   yet  the  8ame-s]f»*^- 
tern  of  exact  discipline,  ought,  as  far  as^l^ossil^y 
to  bo  maintained  there,  that  i»  maintained  in*  thtf 

iiukrkets. 

'I. 

I  nan,  I  will  be  excused  fop  introducing  a  few 
femarkir,  that  naturally  suggest  themsdires'  in  ad*' 
verting  to  this  subject,  regarding  the  Giamgovf 
shambles  about  to  be  set  down  4n  the  Bridgegate- 
street.  I  have  no  dodbt  whatever,  but  the  hdnbUr- 
able  and  very  respectaUe  magistrates  of  that  city^ 
have  taken,^  and  will  mahitain,  such  a  fiystem,  tfs^ 
win  preclude  every  cha»ce  of  danger  to  flie  puUici 
from  thfr  recluse  situatieaa  which  they  luive  found 
it  neces^i^  to  adopt,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
that  system,  they  will  resemble  rathci  extensire 
private,  than  ordinary  public  shambles.  I  shall, 
Jiowever,  state  a  few  particulars,  to  which,  I  hopie, 
their  attentkm  is  aheady  directed,  and  endeavour 
to  exhibit  the  propriety  of  entirely  new  modelling 
fhck  -filkH  Of  procedure  regarding  their  markets.  ' 


■  i  .  ! 
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Th^  obvkms  feason  forsettiog  down  -the  sham- 
bfes  in  this  place«  is  to  facilitate  $u^  econoiBisQ  .the/, 
operations  of  the  butchec.    :  No-  one  will  dispott^ 
tb»  propriety  c^  giviag;  to  thi^  motive  its  fuU  weight* 
Lei  it  lioweVer  be  remembered^,  tb^  the  public  iiv< 
terest  cannot  be  held  as  nectes^arily  conjoined  wi^ 
that  of  the  butcher.    It  will  not  be  said,  that  he  has 
noft  the  same  mieans,  of  making  the  public  indem* 
vify  him  &}T  his  outlaid  muoneyy  with  other  !trade»-'' 
tmiat^    His  monopoly  is  sufficiently  doss,  and  we. 
Icnocw  the  fact  to  be,  that  he  does,  tax  the  public^  in 
the  advanced  price  of  his  comn^odity,  according  to 
his  exigencies.    It  is  evident,  theztefore,  that  there  • 
exists  no  good  reason  for  subjecting  the  public*  to, 
any  unnecessary  trouble  or  danger  on  this  account, 
evea  although  it  could  be  prov^,  that  his  empioy- 
ment  was  greatly  i^ieiliteled  aod.  economised^  ^ 
the  proKimityof  the  shambles.^ 

I  HUMBLY  apprehend,  however,  although  the  me- 
thod at  present  in  use  seeaMS  ta  require  thi&  ac- 
commodation^ that  even  to  the  butcher  himseU« 
thei?e  is  no  essential  advantage  attached  to  it.  A% 
present,  I  suppose,  SO  men  are  necessary  for  ^ 
service  e£  the  sbamble-^house.  These  men  are  ^m« 
ployed  in  a  desultory  way,  betwizxt  bringing  in  cair 
tie  £rom  the  country,  killing  cattle^  and  carsyinn 
carcases^  to  the  markets  We  are  so  far  aoquajUited 
with  the  advantage  of  the  division  of  labor^  s^»  fo 
perceive^  tka;t  in  sucfr  a  distribution  of  work^  ttber< 
is  no  economy  wbatev^n  This  method  casmot-bc 
said  to  arise  out  of  any  particularities  in  the  situa- 
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tlon  of  these  parties' v  for  tte  deteand,  consumpc  ind 
labour,  which  takes  place  among  them,  must  obvi- 
ously be  regular  and  uniform  beyond  most  othier 
employments.  I  believe  it  arises  entirely  out^trf 
their  habits,  which  habits,  in  my  opinion,  arefbt^- 

tered  by  themselves,  to  their  own  prejudice. 

■  '      -•  ■  *        .  ■ 

Let  us  attempt  to  divide  this  work  in  the  mair<- 
ner  that  is  done  in  other  employments^  Let  20  lie 
kept  constantly  at  work  in  the  shambles  in  killing, 
and  preparing  the  carcases,  and  20  more  in  carrying 
these  to  the  market ;  or  supposing  the  shambles  to 
be  set  down  in  the  country^  let  lO  men  and'  10 
holies  be  employed  hi  this  manner ;  and  let  the  re^ 
maining  10  be  employed  in  collecting  cattle,  and 
in  giving  occasional  assistance  to  the  others.'  I 
submit  it  to  any  one,  would  not  at  least  the  same 
work  be  done  in  this  way,  as  in  that  now  practi^ 
ed? 

'  Let  it  however  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  btf- 
lahce  of  disadvantage  and  experice  against  the  pro- 
posed method.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  opposite 
scAle  to  coufttei'balance  it?  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tirtxt  the  value  of  ground  occupied  by  the  shamUas, 
«hd  deteriorated  by  their  c3ontigmty,  situated  with- 
in the  city,  and  that  which  would  be  procured  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  country.  This  may  per- 
haps amount  to  several  hundreds  a  year,  and  its 
importance  is  sufficiently  obvious*  But  to  this  sa- 
crifice must  be  added,  the  trouble  and  expence  in- 
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f(;tfr](;e4by  the  contmissioo*  qf  poUoe,  l)iy  the  butchers 

.themselves,  and  by  th^  tQoiruminity  at  large,  in 

jtxMintaimng  that  specie^:  pf  (regujifirUyiiua  th^  shftm- 

.  jWe-houses  th^t  must  be  ;nfa))t^ed.    :  Andr  bf^ides 

raU  this,  a  i^y  great  rlpsSiJi^austbtQ  sustained  in 

bringing  cattle  idaiJy  jfrpm  j^he  eountry^  keepipg 

them  in  town  till  butchered,  collecting,  preserving, 

•^md  carrying  bade  to^  the  /ctowdtr^  tbe^  dung  .and 

.«fikl,  and  by  atteniipting  .tQ(.^xjecute,:  within  nar*- 

row  limits,  an  emploj^ment^wbioh  requires raoipjbe 

space* 

li  HUMBLY  apprehend,  the  honorable  magi^rat^s 
have,  in  their  complacence  to  the  butohers,  calcu*- 
lated  too  little  on  these  circumstances,  and  top 
tnuch  on  the -m pageable  nature  of  the  nui$ance 
which  is  created*  It  wiU  not  be  sAid^  that  such 
dings  are  more  oiBfensive  in  i4ea,  than  in  reality* 
As  little  will  it  be  said,  that  the  usual  desultory 
exercitations  of  police  are  sufficient  to  preserve 
things,  in  that  st^Mte  of  systematic  nicety,  wbic]pi  is 
necessary*  It  seems  to  be  imagined,  tibat  tjbie 
stream  of  water,  provided  for  receiving  these^  pu- 
trid substances,  will  dissipate  their  morbid  parti- 
cles* This^  I  hope,  is  not  much  relied  upon.  Flur 
idity,  indeed,  assists  die :  decomposition  of  such 
substances;  but  without  a  sufficient  current,  the 
.  fierticles  will  still  be  detained ;  and  wheneyer'  the 
aqjtueous  vapor  has  es^ped,  the  resic^um,  pf  the 
iiirmented  solution  will  have  become  vastly  paore 
piingtnt  and  pernicious.  In  New  York  and^  »Ehi}a- 
4elphia,  the  yellow  ft^ver. ;  generally  begins  at  i  the 
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harbour.  No  doubt»  long  continued  hot  weather, 
urith  uHj  is  very  nure ;  but  I  fear,  that  the  general 
innocuous  characttf  of  the  old  idaughter-house  is 
leading  into  some  mistake.  Its  extent,  its  situa- 
tion on  the  stream  of  the  river,  v^hich  dissipates 
and  carries  off  its  vapor,  form  a  marked  distinction 
betwixt  it,  and  tiliat  narrow  secluded  precinct^ 
wherein  every  thing  noxious  (if  any  thing  noxiods 
riiould  l^  accident  be  geoented,)  is  confined,  fer- 
mented, and  concentrated. 

Perhaps,  it  is  now  the  general  wish,  that  private 
country  shambles  should  be  increased.     No  person, 
*^however,  who  knows  the  importaince  of  the  exereise 
^<^  this  art,  in  a  judicious  and  suitable  manner,  sad 
'  the  great  risk  diat  there  is  of  abuse  in  petty  pri- 
vate shambles,  wiH  be  very  partial  to  their  general 
increase.     A  public  shamble-house,  at  a  mod^ate 
distance  from  the  town,  serves  every  purpose  so 
completely,  and  in  all  respects  so  unexcq>tionaUy, 
that,  in  my  apprehension,  the  magistrates  of  Glas- 
gow wifi,  sooner  or  later,  be  obMged  to  have  re- 
course to  a  general  one  of  this  description. 

TuEfifi  is  an  evil  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
private  sliambles  abovenoticed,  which  has  of.  late 
years  grown  up  among  us.  It  seems,  the  inferior 
class  of  butchers  cannot  obtain  stances  in  the  pub- 
He  markets,  and  they  have  therefore  been  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  private  shops,  which  are  n«w 
set  down  all  over  the  town.  If  these  could  be  kept 
under  suitable  regulations,  they  might  be  generally 
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useful,  and  altogether  unobjectionable.  It  is  im- 
possible,  however,  but  that  unwholesome  food  must 
occasionally  find  its  way  into  tlie  hands  of  tlie  poor, 
by  their  means.  As  they  are  generally  freque»ted 
by  such  people,  as  they  serve  to  distribute  spirits 
as  well  as  vivres,  and  are  apparently  under  no  re- 
straint, the  mischief  which  they  may  occasion, 
is  scarcely  calculable.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  .to 
dispute  about  the  extent  of  the  evil,  it  is  enough  to 
know,  that  it  does  exist ;  for  which  reason,  as  we 
value  our  duty  to  the  most  helpless  part  of  the 
community,  and  even  to  our  friends  in  general,  we 
ought  to  look  very  narrowly  after  this  matter ;  and 
let  us  consider,  that  we  interfere  in  a  thing  which 
may,  if  left  to  its  course,  be  the  fatal  origin  of  ma- 
ny inflammatory  and  putrid  diseases.  As  we  shall 
not  fail  to  respect  and  protect  all  who  faithfully 
discharge  their  duty,  so  we  may,  with  a  steady 
hand,  restrain  or  punish  those  who  act  in  direct 
Gontrovention  to  their  own  clear  conviction  of  their 
duty.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  it  became 
the  first  class  of  butchers  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  public  market,  and  to  set  up  elegant  re- 
ceptacles in  different  parts  of  the  town,  leaving,  to 
their  more  dependent  brethren,  the  chance  of  the 
public  markets.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  no 
such  abuse  could  happen,  because  people  of  this 
description  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  invite,  not 
only  the  public  patronage,  but  the  direct  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  authority,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
priety of  their  transactions  might  be  fully  evinced. 
I  value  the  appearances  not  a  little,  but  I  am  sa- 
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tisfied,  that  sotnetlung  beyond  appearances,  could,: 
by  these  means,  be  secur^  for  the  public.  If  evert 
our  butchers  obtain  any  share  in  the  business  of 
supplying  our  ships,  &c.  I  apprehend  it  must  be 
through  the  medium  of  such  receptacles* 

'  ■  ■■      .        ■  • 

I  HAVE  been  induced  to  make  these  observations, 
because  it  appears  to  me,  that  neither  the  magis- 
trates, nor  the  principal  butchers  take  a  full  aad 
liberal  view  of  their  own  situation.  The  first  havci 
an  interest  to  maintain,  founded  upon  their  ancieat 
dues  and  rights,  but  I  hope  to  satisfy  them,  that 
the  present  mode  of  collecting  their  dues,  is  sus^ 
ceptible  of  improvement.  The  principal  butcherS' 
avail  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  the  magis^ 
trates  to  the  utmost,  forgetful,  that  besides  the 
competition  whith  they  maintain  with  each  other^ 
tiieir  whole  body  has  a  competition  to  maintain,  jo^ 
support  of  the  trade  of:  the  jplace,  which  oi^ht  to 
have  for  its  object^  general  goocL  To  both  parties, 
the  following  statement  is  submitted,  and  it  is  of 

importance  to  us  to  press  it  dossly  upon  tiiem. 

■     ■  '.'■».       ■  •  .  ■       .  ■    " 

I  SUPPOSE  the  magistrates  derive  a  revenue  of  a- 
bout  ^40Q  per  annum,  from  the  flesh  markets  and 
slaughter-house.  The  King-street  markete  occupy 
about  2000  square  yards,  and  have  nearly  200  feet 
of  fix)nt  towards  King-street,  which  property,  from 
the  improvements  about  to  be  set  agoing  in  its  vi- 
cinity, must  be  allowed  to  be  worth  ^5  or  £6  per 
square  yard,  that  is,  it  may  be  held  to  be  worth 
£500  or  £600  per  annum  ;*-*besides  which  pro* 
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pferty,  however,  the  town  have  the  new  shiughter- 
house,  which  may  be  worth  one  third  of  the  sum, 
and  the  Bell-i»treet  market  worth  a  sum  at  least  e« 
qual.  Thus  the  value  of  the  steading  grooind^ 
alone  sacrificed  for  these  dues,  amounts  to  more 

than  double  the  amount  of  these  dues. 

>•  ■       .    ■ 

But  it  may  be  said^  are  the  butchers^  Itk^  othet 
tradesmen,  to  be  abandoned  to  their  own  weight  I 
I  answer,  that  this  is  not  necessary.  The  town 
has  an  invaluable  market  property  in  Montrose^ 
street  ^  let  200  or  dOO  most  elegant  stances  be 
erected  there,  on  tiie  principles  which  I  am  recom* 
mending  for  the  Grorbals  markets,  and  let  the  town 
set  down  shambles  on  the  same  quarter  of  the  town^ 
either  in  the  lower  part  of  Dobbie's  loan,  or  on  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Merchants'  house,  in 
Craig's  parks,  near  the  Cudbear  work,  or  in.  some 
convenient  and  suitable  part  of  the  country,  be- 
yond the  veige  of  the  burgage  population ;  and  as 
this  is  not  the  windward  side  of  the  town,  it  may 
not  be  neceseaxy  to  move  it  to  any  great  distance 
from  town.  The  expences  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment,  including  the  shambles,  I  think,  could  not 
cost  more  than  j$4000 ;  in  this  calculation,  how-^ 
ever,  I  take  no  account  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  markets  are  proposed  to  be  built,  as  this  at  pre-*- 
sent  is  of  no  value  to  the  town*  Yet  for  this  trif* 
ling  outlay  of  money,  200  stances  might  be  procur- 
ed^ each,  with  the  benefit  of  the  shamble-house 
thereto  attached,  worth  not  less  than  «&10  or  £is^ 
per  annum.     Whereby  the  return  of  these,  'Witk 
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the  few  duty,  that  might  be  derivedfroin  the  sale 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  present  markets, 
and  of  that  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  shambles, 
would  give  a  neat  revenue  to  the  town,  of  not  less 
than  ^3000  per  annum. 

Ix  order  to  give  effect  to  the  project  aforemen- 
tioned, it  would  be  proper  to  prohibit  all  other 
public  or  general  markets  within  the  Royalty.  But 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  interfere  with  private 
shops,  further  than  the  regular  business  of  police, 
correctly  exercised,  might  require.  It  would  be 
but  reasonable,  however,  that  all  shops  and  private 
trade,  should  pay  shamble  dues,  or  a  sum  in  com- 
pensation  fbr  them — the  rent  paid  for  the  stances 
in  the  public  market,  being  held  to  include  the 
whole  compensation  exigible  on  that  accouDt,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  the  stance.  Taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  all  these  useful  provisions  could  be  carried 
into  full  effect,  I  apprehend,  two  consequences, 
both  highly  favorable  to  the  puWiCj  would  follow. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  would  bring  the  whole 
community  of  butchers,  fairly  into  open  competi- 
tion with  each  other,  and  dissolve  that  combination 
which  a  tew  individuals,  who  hia^ppen  to  have  the 
precedency  in  that  corporation,  now  maintain, 
both  against  their  own  inferior  brethren,  and  the 
community  at  large.  The  second  is,  that  it  would 
give  to  the  first  class  of  butchers,  a  firm  basis,  on 
which  to  set  agoing  a  respectable  trade,  in  private 
receptacles,  a  thing  to  which,  it  is  believed,  they 
woiild  be  well  disposed,  if  the  species  of  immunity 
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Mhich  they  now  hold  were  terminated.  The  re- 
ceptacles set  down  by  such  individuals,  would,  of 
course,  be  on  an  elegant  and  improved  plan.  As 
one  grand  central  market,  and  no  other,  would  be 
upheld ;  situations,  all  over  the  town,  that  suited 
this  state  of  things,  would  be  selected  and  laid  out 
for  this  purpose ;  and  as  this  was  the  only  field  in 
which  individual  .superiority  could  be  displayed,, 
an  earnestness  in  their  calling,  highly  useiid  to  die. 
community,  would  take  place.  I  am  persuaded, 
that  by  these  means  also,  their  general  sphere  of 
business  would  be  increased.  In  Glasgow,  not 
only  our  internal  consumpt,  but  our  exterior  inter- 
course is  augmenting ;  yet  neither  of  these  have 
ever  been  properly  filled  up,  nor  perhaps  ever  will 
be  nearly  filled  up,  until  individual  exertions  shall 
be  completely  called  forth,  in  the  wide  field  of  in- 
dividual competition. 

It  is  veiy  evident,  that  this  plan  includes  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties,  without  in  the  smallest  degree, 
infringing  upon  those,  of  any  individual,  or  class  of 
people  whatever.  To  the  community  at  large,  thp 
centrical  situation,  elegance,  and  conveniency  of 
tlie  new  markets,-  and  their  conjunction  to  the  p.- 
ther  public  markets  already  set  down,  would  be  an 
•important  acquisition*  The  superior  class  of  but- 
chers, would  indeed  be  aroused  from  their  lethaigy,; 
but  they  would  have  a  latitude  of  useful  activity 
given  to  them,  in  all  respects  more  desirable.  The 
Temainder  of  that  body  would  find  themselves  plac- 
ed on  that  fair  and  equal  footing  with,  th^ir  bretli- 
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ren^  of  whicb^  as  of  an  idnalieDaUe  rigiit^  they 
ought  never  to  quit  hold.  •  And,  while  no  burden 
would  be  laid  on  any  individual  or  body  of  mcai 
nor  any  hardship  inflicted  that .  can  be  named^{»< 
revenue  in  favor  of  the  burgh  would  be  created^', 
by  no  means inconfti|derable.  -The  general  charac^- 
ter  of  the  avocation^  cmi  aicopunt  of  whiidi  this  est 
tahhshment  is  proposed^  irould  also  be  carried; fim^ 
ward  in  a  course  of  advanqraient.  la  place  .<£ 
maiming  the  magniflcent  imj»*ovementa  of  the/ 
town,  in  this  quarter^  a  UieW'^cc^  and: vigor  would, 
be  alBtH'ded  to  tfaem^  ^  Andv  those  most  obnoxious 
effluvia,  which  now  alarm  oiu:  feelings,  would  be 
made  to  give  place  to^^  a  <^onfluence  of  those  reno- 
vating currents  in  our  atmbsphere,  which  aecessat 
rily  commix  toge&er.in  tlTveiy^  p 

It  is  plain,  that  if  the  prefect  -.aforestated  w^be 
carried  into  execution,  it  would  greatly  promiotei 
that  project  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  ad^ : 
dresSf  It  is  ia  my  opinion  equally  certain^  that/ 
the  adoptic^  of  our  prcgeit  would  facUitatb  the  .te*r 
ecution  of  the  one  abovementioned.  Jt;  would  &\^:i 
dently  increase  its  general  utility*  /Betwixt  th^ei 
proprietors  df  the  two  establisibmeats,  emulatiojan 
would  take  place.  A  general  and  individual  comni 
petitioli,  both  equally  desirable,  would  be  provide^^n 
This  competition  would  extend  to^  and  enaibracflb 
every  circumstance — ^not  only  those  which  xeg9^d\ 
the  servitors,  but  those  which  regard  the  difl^^trt 
claases  of.owners,  such  as  the  genial  facilities  jandf 
GonvenienGes  V  df  their  I'espective  .  establisfemente^ 
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The  servitors  would  have  a  competition  dependent 
on  them,  as  well  as  one  on  which  they  were  depen* 
dent.  It  is  probable,  that  many  of  them  would 
find  it  convenient  to  maintain  stances  in  both  mar. 
kets,  for  even  this  expence  would  not  occasion  to- 
them  above  one  half  of  the  expence  of  one  good 
shop — ^a  ^shift  which  perhaps,  one  half  of  the  in^ 
corporation  are^  at  this  instant,  irom  absolute  ne- 
cessity, obliged  to  adopts  Who  nevertheless  cannot 
with  all  their  sacrifices,  obtain  one  tenth  part  of 
these  advantages,  nfhich  each  of  these  stances,  in 
the  markets  now  proposed,  would  necessarily  affords 

By  the  co-operation  of  these  establishments,  va- 
rious advantages,  £ivorable  to  both,  might  be  se- 
cured ; — two  of  these  deserve  our  notice.  .  The 
situation  of  their  respective  shamble-houses,  in 
difierent  directions  of  the  town,  might  occasionally 
render  it  convenient  to  each  to  make  use  of  the 
shambles  of  the  other,  striking  a  balance  of  the 
work  done  betwixt  them,  on  equitable  principles^ 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  The  city  stands  much  in 
need  of  a  weekly  cattle  market,  and  of  a  station  for 
heading  it.  A  provision  of  this  sort  would  be  of 
more  general  utility,  than  the  quarterly  fairs  now 
in  use.  I  apprehend,  that  two  places  ought  to  be' 
appointed,  one  of  them  betwixt  the  Edinburgh 
and  north  road — ^perhaps  some  plot  of  ground,  be- 
twixt the  Barracks  and  the  vrater  works,  would  serve 
this  purpose.  The  gushet  whereon  the  dungsteads 
are  placed,  on  the  outside  of  the  Gorbals  tdl, 
would  serve  for  the  other  station.    By  this  means. 
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much  trouble,  cxpcncc,  and  inconveniency  would 
be  saved,  both  to  the  townspeople  and  to  country 
dealers,  and  a  mode  of  intercourse  both  suitable  and 
extensive,  be  laid  open  for  the  sale  of  black  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  on  which  all  parties  might  at  all 
times  calculate.  It  being  understood  that  each 
establishment  is  to  be  at  the  expence  of  procuring 
and  maintaining  its  owti  proper  "market-place,  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  both,  as  one  of  its  necessary 
parts  and  appendants,  these  weekly  markets,  wouU 
be  a  public  acquisition  gratuitously  obtained. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  mu- 
tual  advantages  which  these  establishments  are  ca- 
pable of  procuring  for  each  other,  through  a  mul- 
titude of  particulars.     This,  however,  is  not  very 
necessary.      Many  circumstances  will  afterwards 
present  themselves  to  notice,  shewing  how  highly 
it  imports  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  support 
our  project,  independent  of  every  private  or  sepa- 
rate interest,  connected  with  their  own  establish- 
ment or  otherwise,     It  is  much  more  my  duty,  in 
this  place,  to  give,  to  my  fellow  heritors,  a  solemn 
warning,  against  relying,  with  too  much  fervour,  on 
co-operation  or  assistance  from  the  magistrates,  or 
any  public  body.     Almost  every  public  body  is  tra- 
versed by  private  and  connected  views  and  inte- 
rests, which  have  a  course  already  marked  off  fpr 
them  which  they  are  extremely  averse  to  incom- 
mode.   Over  this  course  they  have  sometimes  no 
other  influence,  except  that  which  extraordinary 
contingencies  throw  into  their  hands — which  influ- 
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Mice  is  limited,  by  individuals,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
on  the  most  frivolous  grounds.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  conduct  of  incorporated  bodies,  on  some 
occasions,  seems  to  be  altogether  irreconcilable, 
both  to  justice  and  to  sound  reason. 

Thkse   considertations  arc,   on  many  accounts, 
well  de^ervidgof  our  serious  attention.     Our  estab- 
lishment,  ^et  np  oh  terms  the  most  liberal,  is  never- 
theless iniittTCal  to  th6  Glasgow  monopolies,  and  it 
behoves  us  t<y  refleirt  well  before  we  intangle  our- 
selves with  their  affairs.      But  besides  this,  we  arc 
ako    approtiching  tbose    precincts,   wherein    the 
rights  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  are  entrenched.     Its 
itiagistrates'derive  no  less  than  ^1200  a  year,  from 
the  sale  of  victiid,  &c.  consumed  within  tJie  royal- 
ty^    The  establishmeni  of  our  victual  market,  may 
■alarm  thieir  jealousy,  aiid  they  may  resort  to  rash 
itieasures  iii  order  to  preserve  their  revenue  from 
sustaining  any  diminution  on  tliat  account.     If  we 
should' unfortunately  jget  involved  amidst  their  ar- 
Tangeinchts,  l)ef6re  the  general  advantages  of  our 
eistablishment  sKail  have  displayed  themselves,  it 
ttiay  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  for  us  to  cxtri- 
cate'  otjrsdves  fram  our  embarrassment. 

'■■•■'  .     "■ 

Tunt/GH  I  liave  given  abundant  proof  of  my  good 
will  to  thfe  riSJ5pectable  ftiagistrates  of  that  city,  in 
•the  preceding  pages,  perhaps  I  would  be  culpa- 
ble, if  in  this  place  I  did  not  also  state  distinct^^ 
my  vicw*s  of  the  general  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty, in  regard  to  this  matter  also,  particularly,  as 
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tliese 'cbiii'cme  with  the  project,  which  it  ik  my 
business  to  illustrate.  In  doing  this,  however,  I 
must  use  mxich  more  })reviiy  than  the  importance 
and  extent  pf  the  subject  etidehtly  requires.. 

I  BELIEVE  the"  lad(lle-dues,  as  they  are  called, 
amount  to  about  H  per  cjent,  oii  aD  provisions,  of 
every  kind,  sold  iq  ih^  towii.  "^is  tax  is  under- 
stood  to  be  (entirely  sutistf acted  from  the  profits 
of^fhe  farmer  aficj  his  laYidlbr^j^  atid  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  but  a  fair  Compensation  for  the 
lise  of"  our  streets  and  markets,  and  Other  burgage 
conveniences,  which  are  btherwise  gratuitoudy 
bbtained.  But  the  triith  is,  U  is  no  tax  upon 
theni— like  every  other  partial  local  tax,  it  is  mere- 
ly a  load  oil  oui*  cbnsuitipt,  arid  operates  on  the 
ifarmer,  in  the  sairie  way^  that  a  longer  road  or  a 
heavier  toll  impost,  would  operate.  Our  consump- 
tion of  his  commodities  iriust  repay  to  him,  in  an 
iadditional  price,  the  tax  which  he  pays  ib  the 
burgh.  T^ay,  what  is  more,  we  must,  beside*  this, 
compensate  to.  him  for  the  incomipodious  nature 
of  this  assessment,  and  for  all  the  hardships  that 
accompany  it.  To  enumerate  all  these  is  unneces- 
sary, for  their  effect  upon  pur  market  i^  undenia- 
ble. The  price  in  the  adjacent  towns  is  scarcely 
any  test  of  this,  for  the  commanding  situation  of 
our  markets,  speedily  re-acts  6n  the  country.  But, 
that  2i  per  cent,  or  even  a  much  greater  sum,  is 
added  to  the  price  of  our  viyres,  m  coiiseqfuence  of 
tills  assessment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indisputable. 
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Let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  some  plan  for  com^ 
pensating  to  the  burgh,  the  abolition  of  this  assess* 
ment,  and  try  what  a  fair  commutation  of  it,  for  a 
tax  less  incommodious^  will  effect.  Let  us  sup- 
pose tlmt  the  laddle-dues  are  abolished,  and  that  a 
duty  of  1  per  cent. ,  on  the  rents  of  all  burgage 
tenements  is  levied  in  its  stead,  under  the  police 
act,  which,  I  believe  would  prqduce  fully  the  sum 
at  present  levied  by  meajj?  of  the  Jaddl^s.  This  1 
per  cent,  on  a  housebolder^  who  pays  ^20  pf  rent, 
would  be  j,ust  4s.  Now.no  ho|isehoJd:eri.  who  rents 
a  house  of  ^20  can^  on  an  average,  consume  less 
than  £50  value  of  vivres,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Upon  that  sum,  he  must  have  paid  24-  per  cent,  on 
account  of  the  laddles,,amovinting  to  25s. ;  but  by 
eommutiiig ,  the  tax  in  the  manner  afprestated,  it 

is  evident,  tjiatbe  will  s^-ve  up  less  than  one  guinea* 

.... 

•■■'■■  .■•*. '.'".  •       ■        .■"'••     •  .- 

This  so  fully  illustrates  the   advantage  of  the 

commutation  whlcK  I  now  recommend,  that  1  shall 
not  press  it  apy  farther.  Any  person  lyho  has  at- 
tended at  all  to  the  subject,  must  perceive  its 
tbundat^oii  toj  be  ^r\i^.  I  know  that  maiiy  other 
communities  haviQ  similar  and  worse  imposts^  But 
I  would  lust  remark,  in  answer  to  all  that  can  be 
stated  on  that  side  of  the  qiiestion,  that  thoiigli.in 
/addition  to  our .  abolishing  the  impost^  we  started 
forward  and  gave  a  premium,  wliile  others  laicl  new 
and  heavy  taxes  on  these  commodities,  we  would 
be  the  profiters,  and  they  the  losers.  Our  provi- 
sions woiild  not  only  be  more  abundant  and  cheap- 
er, and  better,  but  our  wants  would  uniformly  be 
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anticipated,  while  the  supplies  of  those  of  the  others 
would  in  general  be  deficient, 

TiiERE  is,  indeed,  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  operation  of  the  advantages  w^iich  we  would 
liave  secured  by  this  commutation.  I  mean  the 
monopoly  of  the  bakers :  while  this  monopoly  ex- 
ists, while  none  can,  for  any  consideration  what- 
ever, procure  the  priviledge  of  supplying  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  bread,  the  public  might  still  find  the 
road  of  its  supplies  blocked  up  or  incumbered 
But  would  not  the  bakers  be,  of  all  others,  the 
greatest  profiters  by  this  commutation,  would  it 
not  deliver  them  from  an  impost  which  is  perpetu- 
ally creating  heart-burnings  betwixt  them  and  the 
community  ?  and  ought  they  not  therefore  to  bold 
this  as  a  &iir  compensation  for  abandoning  their 
monopoly,  or  at  any  rate  for  putting  it  on  a  rea- 
sonable footing  with  that  of  the  other  incorpora- 
tions ?  It  is  not  said  that  they  ought  to  bestow 
on  all  entrants  an  indiscriminate  gratuitous  right 
to  their  extensive  corporation  property.  These 
may  still  remain  in  their  hands  for  their  subsequent- 
disposal;  and  like  the  Liverpool  corporation, 
which  admits  of  no  entrants,  they  might  distribute 
the  occasional  use  of  their  corporation  priviledges 
to  all,  upon  certain,  fixed  terms^  and  conditions ; 
holding  the  relief  accorded  l^  the  abolition  of  this 
impost  aforenoticed,  as  a  sum  fairly  delivered  to- 
wards the  modification  of  these  terms  ;  and  which, 
as  it  is  frankly  bestowed  by  a  liberal  public,  of 
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course  requires  a  frank  return  of  this  sort  oh  their 
part  *. 

It  is  mucli  to  be  feared,  however,  notwlthstand- 

*  This  state  of  things  would  admit  of  that  free  competitloft, 
in  the  sale  of  bread,  which  is  paramount  to  every  maximum  and 
minimum,  and  to  all  the  chain  of  compulsive  measure  which 
have  been  resorted  to  by  imbecil  governments,  for  preserving 
that  necessary  article  at  a  proportionable  price.  That  the  qua- 
lity to  be  contained  m  each  denomination  of  bread,  should  be 
fixed,  is  but  reasonable ;  because  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  as- 
certain each  quantity  before  the  price  is  paid.  That  the  quaHty 
should  be  unobjectionablay  is  equally  reasonable ;  because  it 
ought  to  be  understood,  that  the  faith  of  the  seller  is  pledged  to. 
this  effect.  But  why  should  we  pretend  to  regulate  the  price  and 
the  various  gradations  of  qualities  ?  Do  we  pretend  to  stretch 
this  line  of  pubfic  authority  over  the  productions  of  the  butcher, 
the  carpentETy  or  the  tailor,  in  thi$  manner  ?  yet  the  one  is  equal- 
ly the  subject  of  public  cogntxance  with  the  other.  This  line' 
can  affect  the  price,,  and  nothing  but  the  price.  In  all  cases,  we. 
have  a  right  to  provide  that  the  thing  sold,  is  precisely  that  in . 
quantity  and  quality,  which  it  is  avouched  to  be  ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  price,  the  fabricature,  and  the  substance  of  the  ar- 
ticle, as  we  professedly  leave  these  to  fair  competition,  or  to 
that  sense  of  honor,  or  fiseling  of  duty,  which  every  tradesman 
is  supposed  to  regard,  for  his  own  interest  in  every  other  case, 
why  should  we  make  this  solitary  exception  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to 
pretend  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction,  from  the  known  impor- 
tance or  necessity  of  supplies  of  wheaten  bread  ;  we  do  net 
mark  meal,  potatoes',  butcher  meat,  or  cheese  in  this  manner, 
and  yet  here  there  is  no  incotfvenience  felt  or  apprehended  from 
our  neglecting  to  do  so.  The  groat  duty  of  the  leading  muni- 
cipal bodies,  is  to  preserve  a  fair  competition,  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions, and,  by  a  rigid  system  of  police,  to  ensure  regularity  and 
good  faith.  Every  thing  else  ought  to  be  throwTi  loose  to  indi- 
vidual competition. 
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ing  the  concurrence  of  int^res*  and  duty  amongsit 
these  parties,  that  it  will  be  long  ere  they  come  to 
a  full  understanding  with  each  other,  so  as  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  carry  these,  duties  into  full  ex- 
ercise. It  may  be  hoped,  howeveri,  that  these  dif- 
ferent interests  Avili  pprtfeive^  distinctly,  that  our 
cstabHshment  comes  in  aid  of  their  owq  d^^cation 
of  duty,  and  brings  to  their,  h?ind, ..  supplies*  which 
their  owp  better  sense  cannot  but  d,eske»  though 
their  repulsive  disposition3  would.  Jkeqp :  tliem  .at  a 
distance.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  not  pnei  six- 
pence worth  of theprovisipns  thus  aggregated  can 
enter  the  Royalty,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
magistracy,  whatever ;  we  may  dp  to  deserve  this 
indulgence  j  and  that  whije  we  bpng  ^liberally  into 
their  hand  every ,  species,  of  supply,,  and  prepare 
means  ifpr  preserving  an  eq[uilibrium  in  their  mar- 
ket, we  can  derive  no  direct  advantage  from  their 
market,  in'  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  until  its 
usual  dues  shall  be  discharged. 

The  importance  of  our  yictual  mai;k^t  to  the 
community  will  appear,  if  ithe  following  short  sketch 
of  the  principles  on  whicH  it  is  founded, .  is  fiilly  at- 
tended tb» 

.'   '• .         '  .  ■  , ' 

This  market  is  meant  as  a  direct  avenue  of  in- 
tercourse.  betwixt  the  gro^rer  and ,  the  dealer  in 
gross.  Its  foundation  must  be  laid  in  a  high  and 
respectable  character.  While  it  serves  to  enable 
dealers  ^and  growers  to  carry  on  their  traffick,  it  is 
calculated  for  becoming,  in  the  end,  a  mart,  where- 
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in  all  that  passes  and  repasses,  shall  receive  its  staii- 
dard  value   and   denomination.      Here  standard 
weights  and  measures,  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
determine  quantities,  far  beyond  the  capacities  of 
the  market,  will   be    procured  and  '  maintained. 
Here  an  assemblage  of  itidi vlduals,  well  skilled  in 
such  commodities,  and  in  thfe  bearings  of  exterhkf 
circumstaneesf,  oil  the  vaHii^  of  these  cbmmodities, 
are  at  hand,  and  faithM''lsdr\^ahts"pr6tured,  for  the 
purpose  of  defclaring,  m  "ttiis  pfefeilcei  bpiiiibns  re- 
specting all  poirit^  tha;t^rti^'be'^r0pose^4  t6  kiierti'. 
Here,  also,  books  tvill  he  'kept,  wherein*  weiglits 
and  measures,  valuations  and  allowanced,  and'  bar- 
gains and  transactionk,,  will  be  recorded,   iroin 
whence  extracts  wiLI  be  gi^en,  and  determinitioiis 
expressed,  which;*  though  defective  in  legal  obli- 
gancy,  will  be  of  high  authbrfty '  witli  all  fkir  deal- 
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This  market  may  aS^ist  the  farmer  to  dispose  of 
his  butter  and  cheese,  as  well  as  of  his  corn ;  but 
care  slmll  be  taken,  that  it  does  not  ttegeherate 
into  a  hucksteryV'  No  weights  and  ho  measures, 
but  those  that  are  public,' and  used  in  public,  J^hall 
be  permitted  to  enter  its  walls.  Its  first  design  is 
to  serve  the  farmers  of  the  West  of  Scotland ;  rl^ut 
under  a  faithful  mahagement,  it  may  become  a  cprn 
ej:'cfia7ige  for  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Iprit- 
ish  Islands,  including  all  Scotland,  and  thos^e  parts 
of  England  and  Ireland,  which  stretch  jtheir  con- 
nections into  our  city,  as  their  centre,  and  wHich 
while  they  supply  our  necessities,  draw  back  those 
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returns  which  arc  necessary  to  support  their  iu- 

diistry. 

Ou«  market  is  fitted  up  in  a  way  that  prepares 
it  fully  for  this  adaptation.  Its.  stances  are  of  two 
kinds;  those  aroimd  the  sides  are  all. equal  in  their 
capacity,  and  may  be.  let  at  ^  fixed  xeat  for  the 
stance  by  the  year;  those  , in  the  centre. -are  ua- 
equal,  and  may  be  let  by  the  quantity  lodged*  and 
by  the  time  of  tlxe  lodgme^  These- two  sets  of 
stance-holders  will  represent  two  opposite  interests, 
the  one  fixed,  the  other  ambulatory,  qjid.  bo^ih  tend- 
ing to  afiect  the  motion  of  the  market,  so  as  to 
preserv'e  a  due  medium.  The  conveniences  at- 
tached to  this  market,  in  this  view,  nuiy.  be  easily 
discerned ;  each  stance  has  in  front  a  walk,  and  ac- 
cess to  a  cart  road  without  that  walk  $  each  is  alike 
in  its  advantages,  and  each  is  secured  from  interrup- 
tion and  from  external  injury  in  all  the  transac-. 
tions  that  may  take  place  within  its  precincts. 

•  "  ■         •  ■ 

One  might  suppose,  .that  the  bare  mention  of  an 
intention  to  introduce  aa  establishment,  so  fi^^ght 
witli  public  advantage,^  would  insure  tlio  support 
of  the  whole  community  of  a  city  famous  for  its 
magnanimous  regard  ta  commercial  principles ;  but 
from  what  we  know  of  coxporation  monopolies,  we 
would  do  well  to  calculate  but  little  upop  them. 
Luckily  for  pur.  project,  ,wc  have  abundant  means 
within  ourselves.  We  cannot  be  prevented  from 
carrying  our  project  into  fiill  cftcct ;  we  cannot  be 
traversed, or  interrupted  in  its  execution,  unle^ 
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we  shall  imprudently  iiicumber  ourselves  with  afi 
fairs  that  are  without  our  range.  In  our  present 
circumstances,  by  executing  our  project  indepen- 
dently, we  can,  in  a  manner,  dictate  the  course 
which  these  public  bodies  must  adopt.  Whenever 
it  shall  appear  self-evident  that  our  system  em- 
braces their  best  interests  mach  more  completely 
than  their  own,  or  supercedes  their  influence,  they 
will  delibemtely  succumb  to  our  project,  and  con- 
form to  that  conduct  which  it  requires ;  but  until 
this  shall  take  place,  wc  must  most  sedulously  be- 
ware of  intangling  ourselves  with  their  affairs. 
Tliese  may  enciimber  us  with  duties,  which  we 
may  want  faculties  to  discharge  ;  and  we  may  in 
consequence,  create  a  right  of  interference  in  our 
affairs',  in  &vor  of  persons  who  may  seek  our  de- 
struction; In.oiir  present  unorganized  state,  no 
misfortune  would  be  greater,  no  calamity  more  ab- 
solutely ruinous,  than  to  be  placed  thus  helplessly 
in  the  power  of  those,  whose  selfish  and  vindictive 
passions  we  may  have  aroused— passions  which 
might  remain  unsatisfied  until  our  prospects  should 
be .  blasted,  our  ruin  sealed,  and  the  road  even  to 
indemnification  shut  up  against  us. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade 
classes  of  men  ■  fo  give  their  sanction  to  a  project 
which  may,  in  part,  promote  their  interests.  These 
classes  may  even  go  some  length  in  supporting  it, 
and  attempt  to  gain  ati  influence  in  its  execution. 
TVlienever,  however,  the  party  of  which  it  is  jeal- 
ous lias  become  fully  committed  for  its  execution, 
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he  is  generally  left  to  sustain  a  very  unequal  part 
of  its  burdens ;  and  feels,  that  the  load  and  encum- 
brance added  to  his  project,  is  incomparably  great- 
er tlian  all  the  good  he  can  derive  from  the  co- 
operation which  he  solicited,  tn  such  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  well  for  him  if  he  escapes  thus  easily,  for 
he  generally  finds,  that  after  he  has  brought  his 
prcgect  to  bear,  some  minute  selfish  fnatter  of  pa- 
tronage, stimulates  his  coadjutors  to  rob  Hm  at 
once  of  the  merit  and  of  the  advantage  of  his  ex« 
crtions. 

■  ■■    ■ .      '  ■  ■  •■  •      *   "    ' " 

Op  all  tlic  dangers  to  which  our  project  may  be 

exposed,  the  most  formiidable  is  that  just  mention- 
ed. In  this  oountry,  many  great  and  patriotic 
projects  are  executed;  but  Idiown  leading  men 
and  leading  names  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  management ;  the^.  men,  of  course,,  bring  a- 
long  with  them  their  creatures,  and  if  the  project 
itself  is  not  oifia  nature,  that  wift  bear  itself  out  un- 
der very  gross  mismanagement^  it  ^ill  most  proba- 
bly prove  abortive.  The.  way,  in  wl^ich  9^ch 
individuals  come  into  power,  is  now  well  known* 
Some  official  clerk  or  othei:^  who  in.  his,  own  per* 
son  engrossies  tlie  business  of  the  whole  community, 
finds  an ,  opportunity  of  being  serviceable-  As  he 
is  understood,  to  ca^  along  ^th  him,  all  ihe  ppw**. 
er  of  all  the  chambers  to  whicbLhe  belongs,  he  spee- 
dily acquires  influence.  This  influence  he  .exercises, 
in  identifying  the  business  of  some  of  th^se  qham* 
bers,  with  that  now  set  agoing.  Under  the  pretencje 
of  communicating  assistance,  he  communicates  biu-- 


dens.  His  authority,  iocreased  by  these  means, 
bedomes  speedily  irresistable  by  any  single  indivi- 
dual. Then,  he  changes  his  plan,  introduces  his 
friends,  introduces  patronages  and  parties ;  and  in 
the  end,  reduces  undertakings,  fraught  with  the 
liighest  advantage,  into  mere  blighted  lifeless  mas- 
ses, the  engines  of  patronage  and  conniption,  but 
useless  for  any  good  purpose^ 

If  such  clerks  were  indeed  the  instruments  of 
the  leading  municipalities,  we  might  feel  some  a- 
larm  at  this  reflection  ;  but  what  are  they  ?  Look 
into  the  meetings  of  these  bodies,  of  which  tliey 
are  supposed  to  be  organs  ^  and  you  will  perceive, 
that  there  too,  their  authority  arises  from  an  idea 
which  they  carefully  impress,  diat  they,  as  the  de- 
legates of  other  bodies,  not  present-^-perhaps  your 
own  body— must  be  revered.  Strip  them  of  this 
assumed  garb,  and  they  t^ill  he  found  to  be  as  harm- 
less as  they,  pr  ^ny  public  servant  ought  to  bcs 

I  HAVE  been  the  more  full  upon  thjs  point,  be^ 
cause  I  hope  our  baronial  interest  wiH,  by  dint  of 
its  sqperior  virtue  and  perseverance,  form  a  mark-; 
ed  distinction  to  other  municipal  bodies,  and  give 
ah  example  highly  deserving  of  universal  imitatioiu 
With  us,  it  must  bie  an  olpgject,  to  employ  nope  ai| 
clerks  or  servants,  who$e  exclusive  attention  we 
cannot  command,  and  none  whom  we  canilot  and 
will  not  turn  off,  whenever  he  shall  evince  any  un- 
fair or  unbecoming  pretensions  or  assumptidn«. 
And  with  regard  to  other  public  bodies,  let  us  fe- 
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spect  all  the  rights  they  h^vc  aciquired-:— but  never 
empledge  ourselves  for  their'  conduct,  tibr  hi- 
volve  ourselves  in  their  afl&irs— knowing — ^that  in- 
dividuals, belonging  to  such  bodifes,  freqilenftly 
regard  their  duty  to  their  respective  "corporations, 
or  some  compound  feeling  6'f '  duty  atfd  private  in- 
terest, as  suflSci'ent  to  Wipe  aWay  *  maiiy  groBs  im- 
proprieties committed  against  individuftls,  in  defence 
of  these  interests— ^aiid  that  we  cannot -invi^vte  our* 
selves  in  such  aflkirs,  Vfth6ut*%fek*6ming  {«ti1a^ 
not  only  of  their  dafnger  and  miSbrfiuiie,  but  of 

corresponding  guilt  and  impfopriety.  "    -  ^    :     ^ 

"'  •       .»       ■"■*•'■.•  "■'■•,»•«,-. 

TttEiiE  is  one  great  and  de^ifeiv^  line  ^marked  oat 
fotoxit  conduct,  in  this  inii^tiiiice;-^by  following 
the  bourse  in  whidi  this  line  leadd  us^-we-  cot 
scarcely  go  wrong.*  Our  circtimstanoes  are  such, 
that  we  have  only  to  dischai^ge  our  duty,  and -we 
will  thereby  most  effectually .  promote  our  own  in- 
terest. By  undertaking  this  work,  we  raise  the 
expectations  of  certain  classes  of  the  community, 
we  induce  them  to  give  us  their  ftssistalfce  in  the 
execution  of  bur  task.  By-fulfilling,  mostfaithfiil* 
ly  and  honorably^  the  ^expectations  we  ma^'^have 
efxicited,  and  discharging  mo6t -{tointfediyy  the  en- 
gagefnents  we  ^may  have  undertaken,  'w^  ^  will  also 
ttQPA&B  mads  of  interest  for  OUit  ^ippbft^'^  afild  rai&e 
up  a'^ieight  of  authority  in  ourdcfett^e,  which^'if 
^  are^*nie  to  oatselves,  itili  set  every  inferior  as- 
<jft)larit  at  defiance.  ■  j»  »  i 

JTuERE  is  a  class  of  duties  inciunbent  on'  us  :to 
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the  individuals,  .who  may  >have.  embarked  dieir.  ta- 
lents and  ex.pectations in oiirservice.  The  stance- 
holders  or  servitors  wiU:. have  placed  their  means 
and  industry  at  ourdisposaL  .It  is  evident^  .that 
they  have  a  claim  oa .us  .to  give.,  to  our  markets  all 
those  advantages  that  we  may  have. held  out.  Hi^ 
})lan  must  be^asperfect  and  complete,  ^  and  the  ex- 
ecution si§  eiegant  and  aJttiBctive.as.the  high  imr 
provement  of  this  city  can  support.  The  .acconv 
modations,  cpnveniency,]  a^d  regulations^  must  all 
be  correspondent*  But  it  is  iarther  incumbent^pn 
us  to  conform  ourselves  to  those  views  which. .cpin- 
cide  with  their  circumstances.  They  have  identi- 
fied their  interest  with  ours  9-^it  .becomes  us.t}»^re- 
fore,  as  far  as  prudence  will  permit,  to  identify 
ours  with  theirs.  These  industripus  persons  are 
the  hands  and  ieet  of  =  (hut  ^establishment,  audit 
must  be  our  business,  jEhat  they  do  not  laboa:  in 
vain. 
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For  these  ends,  I  -would  lay  it  down,  as  a  prin- 
ciplei  that  none  but  occupants  should  be  treated 
as  stance-hold^s ;  that  every  occupant  should  be 
enrolled  for  his  stance,  as  the  rightfid  possessor  pf 
it,  and  thatiio  claims,  infringing  upon  thi^  princi- 
ple, should  be  listened  to.  ;  Farther,  1.  would  xe^i^d 
this  immunity  as  permanent  in  each  occupant,  and 
his  direct  heirs^  so.  Jong  as  he  pays  reguls^-ly  his 
st^ice-rent,  and  complies  with  the  leading  regula- 
tions laid  before  the  whole  body  of ,  stance-holders, 
and  so  long  as  he  cliuses  regularly  to  exercise  this 
right.  ,  :,;. 
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In  order  td  give  fiiU  efiect  to  this  advantage,  to 
insrure^confidence^  BsnA  topreisierve  a  ftsr  ^coinpeti- 
tkm,  the  ■  whold  stances, '  in  each  market,  eugbt-  ta' 
bfe  etai^jr  alike  in  price^  ID  valtiie;  and  iti  atppear^ 
aiice.''  In  ihe  flesh  and  ^fcfen^nintefa^'*  and  in  the 
sid^  stances  'of  the^ictuat  matritets^^sacli'deseripi 
tian  of  stances  inight  hsstVe'one  lengtk'Of  iront,  one- 
depth  bf  steading,  ohtf  cfevaidott',  ahd^^iicK^  cf 'fin<^- 
ishing,  the  same  gi^ral 'aspect^  and'lite  same  faci- 
lity ^'tecess-^insQinu'dfa,'  fhs*  no  possible  diflKtehcc 
cotiM'b^  madein  llta&estS^^  behoved 

not  only  to  start  at  one  and  the  same -pirice,' but- 
also  to  rise  simultaneously,  and  to  be  maintained  in 
all' cirettostttn<c^9,' JBO;  iot^^^p  ^-.'  !» 

In  bitfer  to  rfttflef^ftfee^^tfatttacges  y^ 
cbridttcivb  ( t&  gebml^'^inapjptiVeattcaQlt,  everjh  std[ncef< 
hbldibr  mustenjby  ftfll  peWfei^t*  indk^e;  impmv^^^^^ 
and  decoratc^f  hfe  *fein6^  tn^iiy  way  he  rtwg^ 
cH6bse,  stilgedt  oiil/^^  fdi-  ^tferal  good,  tb  ^i&  con- 
tM  of  th^  Mnagersi  '^  1^  cahnotter'kflfected 
by  i^K^  impiroVcfiAenfir',  fiir  ^-tfse^  <eK<ieiiit  thotSe 
that'ii^  tin¥i^^ 

I#1b  iMtf  diffi^ilte^t^'disd  adv^hkag^lrhich 

tHi^proVMDtt^'^viiuM  \»itjo^  cnt'lfie  estdblfebmenfc/ 
aM'dn'^ftWebriceAW'rti^ti*"'^'^  *'''''■'■  -^-f    '^'  ■  ■'■■='■' 

Foil  the  purpose  of  ^l^c^  ftll  latiftiid^  toindtirt^ 
dual  exertions,  I  would  set  no  other  limits  to  the 
diatribBtion  o^*  comimodities,  than  Jthose.  which  are 
consistent  with,  their  dei^tination.  The  buteker might 
suit  his  own  and  his  customers  circtmistances,  in 
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the  ^iscriptkm  of  meart  whicl^  he  killed.     The,  gar- 
dener, b^sides^^  every  cttlenaiy  ^ticle,  tiodghb  i^ot 
only  dispose  pfpotatoesyturmpSi  onion$,  and  other' 
articles  fit  fbr*  pi^eservatioii»  but  fruits^   flowers^ 
shrubs,  sapplings,  shoots,;  and  every  sort  <^  garden 
or  nursery  seed  or  pro4uction  *.     To  the  vretuitl^ 
ler,  not  otily  flour  suid  gr^in,  but  cheese-aod  butter, 
would  beallo;w[ed.    AM  wJbich-  concessions, 'howe\^ 
er,  behoy^,  for  general  adyarita^  to  be  subjecjtf 
to  those  regulations  wbi^.a.good  and  ;^rict  poldce 
would  require^  j,  ..     .    . . 

.   ...     ».   .,        ..,  .•,.<■...,•  ,•      ' 

■'.■-.  .-       •-   .  , 

That  nothing  might  be  awanting-in.  f>rder  to. 
keep  up  a  spirit  of  compeiition,  masters  and  heads 
of  families  ought  to  go.  through  ^bpith  die  flesd)  and 
green  markets^  aad^to^pur^^ase  all  their  ^pfovisioi^ 
at  such  liandsr  as  they  see  most  deserving*    Thia^« 
simple  exercise,  which  might, be  a$  pleasant  as . a^ 
walk  to  tiiQ  exchange,  .W9uld  do  i^ore, service  thaa^ 
all  our  regulatipns.      The  daily  presence  o£  the 
managers  omght  j^ver  , to  be  awanting.      Under, 
such  regu^io^,  .9ijir  ^oiarjket  would  advance  in  ev« ,. 
eiy  iipproyement.    Qur  stance-holders  would  be 
the  essent^ .  profitenst  by  this  advanqetnent-rpur: 
own  exertions  woidd  meet. with,  their  full  iccward*-^ 
and  the  interest  of  the  establishment  and  its  servi- 
tors, become  mpf^e;  aii^  more  identified. 


f       1  !  . .'  I .'  !        f  ■   ,  \  \t 


*  The  iippi'er  rW6if  'the^grc6ft  market,  mighV  serre  for  fish* 
It'wai  bejrtAfllftttedrthat  cftr  topply  of  that  article  domafrom 

■the  we3t..^T|hd-ipptl3krW€et,.  ;•;-,,;.:;.:.  ..•  ■■.■.... 
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There  is  another  class  of  connections  who  have 
claims  on  our  regard.  Those  who  may  bestow 
contributions  by  loan,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  car- 
ry our  project  into  effcct  Such,  no  doubt,  perceive 
their  own  interest  in  what  they  do  for  our  benefit; 
but  as  they  start  forward  from  that  mass  of  insig- 
uificants,  who,  while  they  hug  their  wealth,  contri- 
bute no  more  than  tlieir  breath  towards  our  assiis- 
tance,  and  as  they  may  be  held  to  be  thfe  back  and 
shoulders  which  support  our  establishment  during 
its  nonage,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  they  do 
not  contribute  in  vain.  By  discharging  faithfiilly 
our  duty  to  the  class  of  connections  formerly  no- 
ticed, we  in  effect  dii^charge  the  mOst  important 
part  of  our  duty  to  them,  we  give  effect  to  the 
great  object  of  their  contribution ;  but  it  is  proper 
that  they  also  should  obtain  some  marked  tokens 
of  our  grateful  sensations." 

I  APPREHEND,  that  no  tokens  can  be  more  accep- 
table to  tbis  class,  than  as  extensive;  a  privilege  of 
nomination  to  our  stances,  as  we  can  conveniently 
bestow.  £lOfiO0  will  do  more  than  finish  all  we 
can  want;  80  contributors,  therefore,  of  ^120 
each,  might  enjoy  the  nomination  to  a  stance  in 
each  of  the  three  markets.  Tlie  value  of  this  no- 
mination has  already  been  unfolded ;  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  limit  this  privilege  in  two  different 
ways.  First,  it  must  only  be  exercised  once  at  the 
outset,  lest  some  undue  influence  should  be  exer- 
cised over  the  stance-holder  or  the  establishment ; 
and  second,  it  must  be  exercised  within  a  month 
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after  iutimation  may  be  given,  requiring  the  con- 
tributor  to  give  in  his  nomination.  As  to  the  al- 
lotment of  stances,  as  the  stances  are  understood 
to  be  equal  in  value,  it  can  be  of  no  importance. 
Only  it  may  be  proper  to  give  each  contributor  his 
selection,  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which 
he  may  have  coixtributed.  . 

It  is  evident,  tJiat  by  this  means,  we  give  to  this 
class  of  connections  a  Remuneration  which  they 
cannot  but  value,  and  which  may  be  of  high  im- 
portance to  them.  We.  give  them  also  a  deep  and 
permaneitf  interest .  in  our  establislunent^  and  by 
laying  such  a  foundatioi),  we  strengthen  our  estab- 
lishment in  a  variety  of  ways. 

V  ■ 

■  -'..,.  '  .         ■      "         ■  ■•  "■ 

There  is  still  another  class  of  connections,  thiat 
have  a  right  to  our  special  regard.  These  are  tl\c 
individual  heritoi*s,  who  may  have  empledged  their 
credit  for  the  security  of  the  loans  in  the  manner 
already  pointed  out.  These,  as  well  as  the  whole 
community  of  Gorbals  heritors,  will  derive  the  be- 
nefit of  the  financial  system,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment we  are  now  setting  on  foot;  but  it  is  proper 
•they  should  enjoy  special  returns,  in  proportion  to 
their  zeal  in  our  service.  I  would  propose^  tiiere- 
fore,  that  each  of  these  should  have  a  nomination 
to  the  stances  that  may  remain  undisposed  of  by 
the  method  suggested  above,  and  that  each  indivi- 
dual or  aggregation  of  individuals,  empledged  to  the 
extent  of  ^50,  should  enjoy  one .  nomination,  to 
one  stance  j  taking  his  choice  amongst  all  those 
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stances  that  may  at  the  time  be  vacant^:  tlie  first 
in  the  order  of  securities  beginning  to  take  tlie 
first  choice,  and  going  on  progressively  downwards. 
This  being  provided  for  each  sum  empledged  that 
shall  amount  to  £S0 :  when  it  does  hot  amount  to 
that  sum.  the  amount  must  be  adided  to  that  of  the 
next  empledger,  who  can  make  up  the  deficiency, 
and  be  taken  ihlb  the  order  that  the  person  occu- 
pies who  has  suppliect  it. ' '  "Sii^ery  stance  becom- 
ing vacant  during  the  whole  duration  of  this  em- 
pledgm^nt,  behoves  accojrdingly  to  fall  into  the  dis- 
jposal  of  this  class,  who  must, '  as  a&resai4)  succes- 
sively, and  regularly  enjoy  this  privilege  tiy  rotation, 
beginning  always,  as  i|lready  noticed,  with  the 
(earliest  empledgers. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  ttiat  We  do  hot 
carry  this  line  oif.  distinction  to  any  uhireasonable 
length.  For  which  cause,  I  woiifld  pr^go^e^  that 
whenevei*  the  ^mpleflgplents  and  c^tiiljutions 
shall  be  disdiarged,  thi's  ino4e;of  nbmi^a;ti6n  to 
stances  shall  of  course  beat  an  ehdV^and  be  thence- 
forward  lodiged  iiji  the  comnuttee  bfihatfageipent, 
who  may  judge  concerning  the!  cir6um^latices  6f 
;ili  who  may  apply  for  vacant  istanc^,  'aiid'  deter- 
ypine  cohcerpirig  the  cases  6f  applicaiitk,''  on  the 
general  principles  of  justice  atiji  ekpedierfcy,        ■ 

It  is  Veiry  evident*,  that  by  Ihiis  idi^ntifying  the 
foregoing  interests  with  our  owri,  we  create  an  in- 
terest, jpeculiarly  and  necessarily  constituted  lor 
our  giipporti  which  will  bear  us  o^t  bf  atiy  o^din- 
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ary  difficulties,  as  far  as  any  thing  of  the  kind*  can 
do  this.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  none  of'thes^ 
interests  in  any  way  clash  with  our  public  dutyi; 
on  the  cDnti^ary,  they  carry  us  ^rectl^  forward  in 
that  course;^  wlJiicjK  our  duty  points  out  j  and  while 
they  give  us  ^uTties'for  doing  this  with  full  eflfect^ 
they  furnish  us  With' a  indre  ex teijsive  capacity  for 
a  progression  of  impjoveipent.  . 

I  HAVE  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  pljan  whiolji  is^- 
pears  tp  me  be?t  adapted  for  our  establishmeirt-^ 
one  whicli,  in  my  opinion,  b?jSti^  in  all  its  par^s 
our  circumstances,  ana  which  is  in  every  respe{^ 
practicable,  and  suitable  £0  our  situatiQiC  X  v^y? 
been  at  great  pains  to  remove  thos6  difficulties  that 
are  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and .  have  entered  into 
details,  yi^ws,  and  i^tatements,  which,  to  some  pep- 
ple  may  appear  unne9essaiy.'  Thege^  however^  jl 
am  satisfied,  will  be  seen  to  be  of  deep.  importan<;e, 
whenever  the  subiept  shall  be  fully  taken  up.  On 
the  other,  hand,  I  have  left  out  of  my  description 
many  particulars  that  may  appear  to  deserve  some 
attentfon.  In  this  I  am  also  influenced  not  a  Jit- 
tie  by  our  pecxiliar  circumstances^  Perhaps  few 
parts  of  the  country  contain  heritors  more  gen^rgj- 
ly  intelligent  and  experienced  in  such  affairs,  ^o 
have  attempted  to  limit  or  circumscribe  feuch  peo- 
ple, by  specifications  or  detailed  expl^nationsj  re- 
garding operations  with  which  they  must  be  much 
better  acquainted  than  myself,  would  liave. been, 
not  only,  presumptuous,  but  ridiculous.  Any  per- 
son who  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  plan 

N  2 
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idready  sketched  out,  must  fill  up  that  idea  by  coa- 
sidering  the  plan  as  executed,  in  tlie  most  d)egant, 
improved,  and  substantial  method,  that  this  coun-* 
try  can  afford.  He  must  suppose  the  redundances 
of  the  description  expiscated,  the  wants  filled  up, 
and  the  whole  harmonized  in  a  way  consistent  with 
our  present  high  state  of  improvement ;  so  as,  in 
fact,  to  be  a  model  for  every  thing  of  the  kind,  that 
may  in  any  after  period  be  executed. 

Having  now  conveyed  to  the  heritors-  my  plan, 
it  remains  that  I  exhibit  its  applicability  to  our 
financial  project,  announced  ^t  the  commencement 
of  this  address.  Witiiout  this  applicability,  npt^ 
withstanding  their  general  utility,  I  apprehend  few 
would  contribute  their  talents  towards  the  erection 
of  our  markets.  I  must  however  premise,  thai  the 
establishment  itself  is  not  only  of  a  public  and  po- 
pular nature,  but  that  its  whole  objects  are  of  the 
same  description.  The  heritors  may  be  the  spring 
of  action — ^they  may  select  the  general  measures 
that  are  to  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect  by  its 
revenues,  and  they  may  control  and  direct  these 
in  that  way  which  best  befits  their  own  circum- 
stances ;  but  still  it  must  be  recollected^  that  the 
grand  design,  and  great  tendency  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, and  of  all  the  revenue  and  influence 
to  be  derived  from  it,  are  solely  aM  exclusively 
destined  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  communi- 
ty, on  fair,  liberal,  and  suitable  principles. 

« 

\ 

I  WOULD  just  further  premise,  that  tlie  establish- 


mcnt  itself,  iiidepeadeUt  of  its  revenue,  so  faf .  4^ 
serves^  our  regard^  tljat  we  sj}pul4  &Qek  a  revenue 
only  through  ltd  ^Qipletion,  in  all  its  parts.  X^ 
must  tcndXigl^y  to  th^  prosperity  of  the  Gorbals-n-r 
it  niust  increase  its  popiUatipn,  and  raise  tlie  value 
of  its  beritri)te  property.  .Tberpby,  also,  it  jnu^i, 
increase  th&:i>eturm.of  t^Q  pi^^e  fc^x,  and  enable 
thye  community^  tjuroMgh  tl^t^flntediuin,  to  obtain 
local  improvemQujt^  Qtligrji/is^, unattainable*        ,  .^.^ 

It  may  be  stated  by  some,  that  an  establishment 
on.  a  smaller.scale,  miglH?  in  th^  mean  time^  serve 
our  purpos!^  suffici^jQtijV  and  that  the  victual:  m^r-» 
ket,  as  being  som^ewhit  more  uncertain  tlmn  thoy 
othi^ra,  might  for  tlije  present  be  dispensed  M^ith..    I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tha.it  suph  ideas  seem 
to  me.to.»vor.:pore, /(jf.pajtrsimony  than  of  pru-. 
deuce.  ^.Ottr.njarkets  can  never  be  of  any  value  to 
us,  unless th^ .aa:Q  *at  oaee  set  down  . in  tlieir  full; 
extent*    They  nevier  cau  have  any  firm  ground  ou 
which  we.  cart  calculate  fo;r  their  ultimate  success,  if  • 
any  thingitrh»teyctt:  jr emain  eitlier  imperfect  or.  de-» 
ficierit.  Of  ^discordant  wijth  the  views  on  which  tl^ey - 
roay.be  ^et  agoing*     As  to  the  .victual  market,  I 
lioki  it  to  be.  the;  keystone  of  ,the  whole.    Nothing., 
can  be  iStable  or  compete  without  it.     It  is  even:,; 
of  indiapensifaje  utility  to  the  general  prosperity  oi 
Glasgow*,    Until  it  jg  obtained,  its  general  sppply  of  r 
vivres.  gau^t  be: imperfect^  these  necessary  aiticlestx 
must  remain. ^ulyeqt  to. an  injurious  vaqillation ;  its^ 
peculiar  advantages  for  manufactures,  must  still  con- 
tinue maimedi;  and  itaauitudance  of  coal  be  bardv 
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a  counterbalance  to  the  dearth  at- iti^proyisipn? 
— ^  dearth  which  does  good  ?  tq  wa  ope,  which 
scarcely  compensates  the  difficulties.  .a»d .  obstruc- 
tions, to  which  the  grower  is  subjected,  in  finding 
our  market ;  which  .difficultieia,  acccui^^ngly?  it  is 
highly  for  the  interesj:^  of]  all  partiesi  ^  remove.  I^ 
with  its  other  -  manu^oturing  &cili(ies«,  iliis  estab- 
lisbment  were  conjpiwd^  Ae  st^JajB^^^  of  tj^e  man^ 
ufactures  (rf  Glasgow,  fiQul^inot  be. affected  by  any 
ordiijary  contingency. 

Having  premised  these  considerations,  1  proceed 
Tiow  to  state  the  revenue,  that  may  be  derived  from 
these  markets;,  and  it  iitall  be  obsjerved,  thst  I  do 
not  take  their  immediate  returns*  I  suppose  seve- 
ral years  may. elapse^  wherein  the  stances  may  be 
let  at  2,  3,  or  ^4  each ;  for.  at  these  sums^  I  Y^uld 
most  assuredly  begin  the  establislMxieut, ,  even 
though  some  Higher  dpfers  should  be  Qiade.  ,1 
think,  however,  that  within  5  or  6  year^^  tl^y  will 
nse  to  a  height,  which  no  ordinary  circumstances 
should  induce  us  to  exteiid.  At  that .  sum,  I  will 
accordingly  take  them  in  the  subsequent,  .calcula- 
tion; and  I  dp  this,  because  I  think  ve  ought  to 
take  it  along  with  us,  that  it  is  a  public  establish* 
njlent,  we  uphold  for  public  purposes^  and  that  &r 
from  overstraining,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  cher* 
ish,  and  foster,  and  protect,  and  uphold,  those  who 
have  placed  their  concerns  under  our  charge,  and 
that  we  ought  to  do  this,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
families,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  servitors, 
arid  of  the  public  at  large. 
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Taking  along  with  me  all  these  circumstances, 
I  apprehend,  that  withSn  five  or  six  yekrs  after  the 
establishment  shall  be  finished,  every  stance  in  the 
vegetable  xrtaricet  ^wffl  be  t)ccupied  at  a^  itrit '  df 
rflO,  as  thei^ci  may  be  120  df 'such  stances,  its  tti- 
venue  o£  ctititf^  yriSl  h6  £l^XX)  per  annum.  The 
flesh  markfet^  statiie^  dte'tibt  oiily  largier,  but  ihty 
are  incuntbci^ftd''iWth  ttiie  yferagH^  dhd  the 

cattle  market;  '  Tft^^e,  tterdbre,  ought  to  be  ratefl 
Sit  £15  each-'-wJthiti'tlit!  sjidc^  aMotieJd  for  this  mar- 
ket, 120  stances  may  likewise  fcfe  obtained.  Its 're- 
venue,  therefore,  will  amount  to  *ffl800. 

■ 

Thk  victual  market  might  for  some  tiniebe  ratied 
by  the  quantity  of  Victual  lodged,  and  by  the  b'nie 
of  its  lodgment.    As  four  weeks  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  re^bhable  time  for  selling  off  a  cargo,  iri 
such  circumstances,  aiid' one  half  per  cent,  as  a  very 
moderate  allowance  for  the  advantages  that  are 
here  to  be  obtairiedv  we  shall  assume,  as  the  rate, 
one  half  per  trenti  per  month,— thp  intercalary  days 
being  throAfril  out,  for  the  time  necessarily  taken 
np  in  rcrrfovritg  and  introducing  a  cargo.     Slip- 
posing  th^atibunt' turned  over  in  the  course  of  the 
year  to  amdutit  to  \s?SO0,dOO,  the  revenue  that  may 
be  derived  irotii' this  market  will  amount  to  ^2500. 
It  would  soon  appfeir,  however,  that  the  preferabli^ 
method  is,  to  let  out  the  stances  apart,  without 
any  regard  to  their  iapplication^     By  the  exertions 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  these  might  be  let,  per- 
haps thfe  amount  of  the  J)usiness  might  be  increased 
four  fold.    In  this  case,  the  public,  and  those  indi- 
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vidiials  would  be  the  profiters ;  for  although  30 
guineas  were  paid  for  all  the  80  stances,  on  an  avcr 
rage,  the  produce  w^ould  scarcely  amount  to  the 
£23O0  aforementioned.  Assuming  this  sum  as  the 
revenue  of  this  market,  and  adding  thereto  e€l200 
for  the  green,  and  i?i800  for  the  flesh  market,  the 
whole  attainable  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  £5500 
per  annum.  Although  I  am  far  from  thinking 
these  rates  overcharged,  yet  I  apprehend,  that 
liolding  ourselves  merely  as  public  functionaries, 
entrusted  in  a  responsible  public  capacity,  with  a 
charge,  wliereiu  duties  to  various  clasi^es  in  the 
community  are  conjoined,  we  ought  on  no  account 
whatever,  to  raise  the  rates  above  those  we  have 
now  stated. 

Let  us  next  take  some  account  of  the  probable 
cost  and  expenditure  inferable  from  our  establish- 
ment. Here,  as  in  tlie  counter-statement  just  fin- 
ished, we  must  content  ourselves  with  making  a 
very  rough  guess.  The  old  church  and  soap  work 
buildings,  at  present  occupying  part  of  the  ground 
which  we  propose  to  take  up,  with  a  bonus  to  the 
proprietors,  might  add  to  the  real  price  of  the  ground 
^2000.  The  whole  extent  of  the  sutgect  proposed 
to  be  purchased,  is  8CXX)  square  yards,  for  which, 
over  and  above  the  ^2000  last  noticed,  a  feu-duty, 
corresponding  to  1 5s.  per  square  yard,  might  be 
charged.  If  to  the  capital  sum  of  ^^6000  which 
.  tliis  price  produces,  the  £2000  be  added,  the  price 
of  the  ground  alone,  is  seen  to  be  af  8000,  creating 
a  burden  on  our  project,  to  the  extent  of -^400  per 
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anmitn.  Perhaps  a  similar  sum  might  discbarge 
9II  the  other  expences  of  our  establishment,  includ- 
ing the  expences  and  outlays  of  rearing  all  the  xM* 
ferent  edifices,  and  purchasing  ground  for  the 
slaughter-housie  and  cattle  market.  The  taxes,  ex« 
pences  of  management,  losses  and  repairs,  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  both  these  conjoined.  As- 
suming these  as  our  data,  the  annual  incumberance, 
created  by  these  essential  parts  of  our  establish- 
ment, wbiild  not  be  less  than  £l600  per  annum. 

By  ;«xaminirig  tlxe  en^aved  plan,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  ti3i«e  Town-house  is  set  down  on  Nicolson-street, 
in  front  of  the  jnarkets,  and  opposite  to  tKe  termi- 
nation of  Oxford-street.  Tliis  situation  is  admira- 
bly calculated  for  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the 
great  duties  of  our  establishment.  It  is  not  only 
the  eehti'4  of  the  barony,  the  spot  wherein  all  its 
interests'are  aggtegajted,  and  every  way  convenient 
and  accessible,  but  in  cousequence  of  the  conjimc- 
tipn  d,  the  great  west  and  south-west  roads,  at  a 
suitable  distance  irom  its  front,  it  is  well  calculated 
for  displaying,  to  «iBgular  advantage,  any  arehitec- 
lurai  beauty  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it;  and 
it  may  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  different  bo- 
dies of  heritors,  as  well  as  the  general  body.  The 
low^r  floor  behoved  to  be  entirely  allotted  to  ordina- 
ry public  business ;  so  tikat  the  whcrfe  principal  floor 
might  be  obtained  for  a  grand  spacious  hall,  to  be 
used  on  extraordinary  occasions;  and  the  upper 
floor  for  committee-rooms,  division-meetings,  &c. 
In  providing  a  set  of  offices  for  transacting  the 


Whol^  ba^itiess  of  ft  respectable  community,  whicU 
jriBces%.rily  embraces  such  a  multitude  of  objects^ 
some  elegance  and  munificence  ought  to  be  dis- 
played.  The  sum  of  j?4000,  therefore,  might  in 
my  opinion,  l>e  alloted  for  this  object^  the  interest 
of  which  being  added  to  the  other  espences  of  our 
establi^ihment,  would  raiie  the  amount  of  our  annu- 
il  incumberances  to  ^180a 
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Thehe  is  still  another  obje^jl  wliich  attracts  our 
notice,  on  finding  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  fund 
ctf" this  magnittide^  The  object  I  allude  to  is  the 
embarrassment  and' defi^  revenues  of 

'  "'    \    |t,  for^s^  n^^^  indeed  it 


*  Having  noticed  the  police  department^  I  cannot  avoid  ad- 
retxiag  to xfee  vast  nujhbers  ofxobben^$  and  b^glaf ie^  tijiaitihave 
^ late  been  committed  ^m^j^itfih  v^f)4  $llgg^ng  '^^ifie  pro- 
visions, that  appear  i^Q  xbku  t^.  hp  ^ii^.,^q4^i9d&;^.^;ff^)ressi9g 
tieem.  An  ancien]:  jadge  rem^irkeid  ^xaf,,^  prev^jpt^^^of .  ^uch 
ctitties^  in  fats: timet  indicated. tb^blgh  !3>itit  of  fjbe.  nation,*  ^hich 
disdained th^: meaner ^cdmes.^'C^ft  a^d.s^ndl>ng*.[  .^jpllowing 
Mt  thii  learned  genttenmn's  jdeai  and  t^ing  fitf>  ,cco4^.ation 
the  Btkte  ofthe  cauntxff  1  ^o«]id  tsUgg^st^  thfit  it..  9^gl^^p9.Qt  be 
ilttproperta  reviver  an.  aot  parsed 4aitngi  the  reiga.  of  v^if  late 
majesty>'fcr  cohiprekeading  aod i cany ii^  into, th^  public,  aeryice 
all  loose^and  disorderly,  persona^^h^fi^ver*  Such  gentry.;  are  at 
|>t>esent  iesdploying  tiieir  facultiesy  in^  9.  Bp];v^e,  wh€p:e>  tlieif  energy 
is^blighted^'  and  their  fbrce  misapplied.- -  ^^these  talentST— now 
pent  up»  -except  whea.exercis^  upOA  pj^a^^^le  citizens,^  who  in- 
sensible of  their  value,;  attenipt  only  to  entrap,  ai>d  destroy  those 
^d  possess- them,  as  speedily  as  possUklet:by  means  of  municipal 
|Ht)visiGns— ewere  tran^sferred  ^naidst  the  bs^^les  of  tfie^  jpountry, 
andemployed!  in  -^couriiXg  the  seas,  jaj\i  Jevelling  the .  pride  of 
6!Ur  as9ailaDt5>  they  wodLd  not'ionly  4o  t|^  Jciagy  butthenii^eJives 
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would  be  iiiconsistent  with  our  plan  to  burdeusout'' 
selves  with  the  diffieuHies  <]f  that  e$tablisbmeni^. 
We  must  recoUect^  homer^ythat  we  xi^joessariljf 

*  ^  .         • 

and  their  friexids,  the\i%h€5t  'h<^ndr  asd  service  ;  iok)  wh^e  our 
native  ardor' WovfM  by.  this  vtj^aas.b^  ^cl^i^iog  high  ^^^p^ioit^ 
our  citizens  i^ould.  b«,  jXfi%Wl\^fF>  ^W  ,aJl^rm$rr-th^  country 
from  a  heavy  incumberance,  ajfi^.the  ^omgncupity  from  a  species  pf 
leaven,  which  may  contaminate  without  exalting  the  charact^f 
— ^the  nation  would,  to  a  certain  degree,  b^.  enabled  to  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  undet<\<^lLflf  at  ^sent  lieg,  of  availing^  itself 
of  liie  exigencies  of  die  upfontuiaie'  snd  jdi^Ottd^n^i/  v^  9^4^*  \9^ 
obtain  a  %vcp^  aiivrtrx^x^vs ■  to  ^^%  its  battlfis*:  IXoti^  this  ei:^- 
actment  ^aU  be  obtained,,  the  press-gang  migh^  be  eniployedi 
in  scouxing^  not' only  our  streets  and  environs,  but  the  "whole 
country  round,  especially  those  places  yfherein.  extensive 'itf^tabi^ 
lishments  are  set  down,. 

^-        ■  »-l  •  '  ■  •  ...  ...-.■ 

There  is  another  provisioit  which  I-  beg  l^ave  to-  sviggestt 
which  is  of  more  immediate  a|)plicatioin*  We  have  only  one  set 
of  watchmen  to  protect  Gui»  property  during  along  winter  nightt 
and  this  is  chfefiy  Compo^  of  did  worn  out  men ;  would  it  not  b[9 
better  to  have  two  set^  ef  watchmen,  the  one  to  relieve  the  othei; 
about  two  in  the  morning?  Wh«n nature isjiot only  sobverte^dt 
but  overstretched  in  this  dbtertie  direction,  >it  is  no  wsoadfar  tb^j^ 
the  labors  of  such  men  sboidd  be  languid  and  feeble^  .Un4^r 
the  plan  now  proposed,  the  watclanen  would  not  only  be  c^M 
ble  of  scouring  all  the  streets,  laTies,  closses,  and  comsrvQ^rS($tirr 
cases  within  their  ^ard,  6v^y  hour  of  the  night,  but  theymighj^ 
be  obliged  to  do  so  andei^  the  severest  penalties^  .  And;it  ms^ 
b£  remarked,  that  as  men  tlm»  relieved  ootdd  not  be  mui^hinr 
capacitated  from  their  usual,  work  through  the>  day,  so  th»% 
might  severally  accept  of  less  wages  for  their  watching,:  tbaiQi 
they  do  at  present.  Besides  this,  as '  a  greater  activity  and  ex- 
ertion wbtild>  take  |)lace  among <then>,  the  ward  or -charge >^ 
each  might  be  extended,  so  as.  to  enable  a  smaller  number  -of 
>^^tdini^  t(>  Qi?edn^ss  >^e. 'lautte^  d^icy.     fiodi^iinseiLcivciMpi^- 
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create  &n  immense  addition  to  its  trouUc  and  ex^ 
pence*  And  it  may  be  proper  for  us,  in  place  df 
xrompounding  for  the  sum  that  we  must,  on  this  ac- 

stances  would  tetid  so  decidedly  to  diminish  the  expence  of 
maintaining  the  two  sets  of  watchmen,  that  the  sum  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  might  not  much  exceed  its  amount  nnder  the 
present  establishment. 

There  is  just  one  pro^siOh  more  thai  I  beg  leare  to  suggest  ; 
that  IS)  the  establishment  of  a  nightly  patrol  of  citizens.  In 
stating  this  provision,  I  go  upon  the  swppositioo,  that  the  com- 
munities, as  well  as  the  commissioners  of  Glasgow  and  Gorbals^ 
are  heartily  disposed  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  Exterminating  those 
banditti  wh6  infest  the  country.  I  believe  that  there  are  at 
lea^t  8000  individuals  in  the  two  places,  who  could  turn  out  in 
this  manner.  Let  four  of  these  be  appointed  for  every  night ; 
two  relieving  two,  at  midnight*  Let  these,  accompanied  by  two 
or  more  of  the  police  officers,  ply  the  streets  and  environs  of 
the  town,  almost  incessantly,  during  the  whole  night,  and  not 
only  take  cognizance  of  the  watchmen,  but  apprehend  every 
person  who  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  himsdf,  and  if  on 
examination,  any  thing  flagrantly  irregular  or  reprehensible  ap. 
pear  in  his  character^  let  him  either  be  sent  to  the  navy,,  or  let  the 
extremity  of  the  law  be  infli<^ted  upon  him.  This  cpidd  occa* 
sion  but  little  inconvenience  to  the  community  ;  the  duty  of  pa* 
troling  could  not  return  to  the  same  person  above  once  in  thd 
course  of  five  years.  Iti  order  to  mafee  it  easy  and  respectable^ 
gentlem;en  might  give  in  offers  of  sei-rke  for  a  certain  day,  and 
thus  make  not  only  the  time,  bat  the  company  agreeable  to 
themselves.  Friendly  substitutions  might  also  be  accepted  of* 
a  circumstance  which  could  not  but  obviate  every  kind  of  pri- 
vate difficulty. 

Whether  these  ate  the  best  remedies  for  the  evil  which  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  amongst  us  or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
termine.    But  I  must  remark,  than  some  remedies  ^re  necessa- 
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count,  ahnually  contribute  to  its  assistance,  to  pro-- 
cure  for  the  comimdsionefsthose  advantages,  which 
the  present  low  state  of  their  rerenue  pUts  beyond 
their  reach.  The  particular  in  which  our  assis- 
tance  is  thus  necessary^  consists  in  their  want  of  a 
set  of  apartments  and  inclosnres,  to  contain  their 
various  concernments.  This  is  truly  a  baronial 
object,  and  with  such  an  object,  we  may  with 
much  propriety  burden  out  establishment ;  espe- 
cially, as  under  their  present  prospects,  the  com-^ 
missioners  of  police  have  little  chance  of  ever  pro- 
curing  them  otherwise.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  is  no  less  necessary  than  incumbent  on  us  to 
step  forward,  and  gratuitously  to  provide  for  them, 
all  those  conveniences  and  accommodations  which 
they  may  tequire.  This  additional  burden  may 
amount  to  #f 4000,  or  an  annual  impost  of  £200 
per  annum,  on  our  funds ;  and  thereby  raise  the 
whole  annual  outlay  of  our  establishment  to  ^200Q 
per  annum ;  which  sum  being  deducted  from  the 
revenue  stated  in  the  foregoing  page«,  leaves  us  a  ^ 
real  annual  income  of  £S500  per  aniium. 

These  calculations,  though  made  in  the  rough, 
are  not  taken  at  random.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  our  establishment,  within  half  a  dozen  years 

ry,  arid  thos^  of  a  powerful  nature.  A  great  part  of  the  lower 
description  of  our  population  is  Irish — that  part  is  constantly- 
increasing.  And  these  are  not  gentry  to  be  aflPected  by  the 
scare-crows  held  up  bf  us*  when  they  mean  to  assault  our  per- 
sons and  property. 
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after  its  completion,  may  clear  a  revemie  not  less 
tlian  £3500 J  in  the  manner  stated  above*  Let  us, 
however,  take  this  revenue  only  at  ^3000,  and 
suppose  that  it  is  employed  faithfully  in  discharg- 
ing those  incumberances  under  which  we  have 
been  brought.  Thus  we  not  only  may  relieve  our- 
selves from  all  our  embarrassments,  within  a  very 
short  time,  but  have  the  prospect  of  becoming  mas- 
ters of  a  handsome  permanent  revenue ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  being  possessed  of  basis  of  finance,  on 
which  we  can  with  much  effect  operate  according 
to  our  occasions,  we  are  enabled  to  procure  those 
improvements  which  our  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. In  doing  this,  we  would  be  independent  of 
any  further  intervention  of  security,  or  specific  in- 
citements to  money  lenders,  and  we  could  go  at 
once  into  the  money  market,  and  borrow  in  the 
usual,  manner,  on  the  security  of  our  own  financial 
establishment., 

Before  I  proceed  to  takenotiqe  of, those  objects,^ 
on  which  the  funds  and  influence  of  the  establish- 
ment might  with  propriety  be  laid  out,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow-heritors,  to  the 
result,  which  they  must  now  perceive  to  be  so  com- 
^  pletely  procurable,  from  their  co-operation  in  the 
manner  formerly  pointed  out.  It  is  presumed,  that 
there  cannot  remain,  in  the  breast  of  any  single 
heritor,  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  security  which 
he  will  possess,  for  relief  from  his  empledgment — 
far  less,  can  there  be  any  ground  for  hesitation,  as 
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to  the  value  of  the  advantages,  to  be  derived  from 
contributing  his  assistance  to  a  project,  thus  calcur 
lated  for  the  good  of  the  community.     Although  I 
have  not  entered  into  any  special  or  particular  views 
respecting  its  influence  on  the  interests  of  individu- 
als, I  have  no  difficulty  in  asserting,  that  these,  in 
general,  even  more  than  the  public  interests,  must 
be  greatly  benefited.     For  it  will  be  observed,  that 
not  only  the  markets,. and  all  their  concomitant  ad- 
vantages, will  be  secured  to  our  community — a  class 
of  acquisitions,  which  in  our  circumstances,  must  be 
held  both  in  a  public  and  in  a  private  view,  to  be 
higlily  useful  and  important ; — ^not  only  wiD  a  fund 
be  obtained  sufficient  to  relieve  the  general  inte- 
rest, the  heritors,  and  the  public  at  large,  froni 
those  vexations  and  disappointments  incident  to  a 
constant  dependence  on  loans  and  donations,  and 
a  mass  of  influence  be  created  in  favor  of  the  com- 
munity, which  may  be  of  the  last  importance  to  its 
interests,  not  only  will  all  these  and  many  other 
advantages,  invaluable  both  to  individuals  and  to 
the  community,  be    obtained — but  a  progress  of 
improvement  will  be  set  in  motion,  which  will  bear 
up  in  a  steady  and  progressive  manner,  the  value 
and  estinaation  of  the  whole  heritable  property  of 
the  barony. 

To  what  extent  the  advantages  of  our  establish- 
ment may  benefit  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  country  connected  with  it,  it  is  not  my 
present  business  to  investigate.     But  since  a  mcr 
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dium,  absolutely  free  and  disincumbered,  (except 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  a  market- 
rent,  which  must  be  admitted,  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  to  be  both  moderate  and  reasona. 
ble,)  is  provided  for  collecting  and  distributing,  in 
the  fullest  and  most  economical  manner,  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  relieving  the  producer,  and  supplying 
the  consumer— these  must  be  evidently  of  the  ut- 
most magnitude  and  importance.  When  I  «ba]l 
have  laid  before  the  public  the  scheme,  according 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  these  funds^  it 
will  farther  appear,  that  any  peculiar  advantage 
that  may  resylt  to  our  community,  or  to  its  jyiem^ 
bers,  from  the  confidence  or  co-operation  e^  the 
public,  will  be  followed  out  in  a  manner  that  must 
fully  evince  the  liberality  of  our  sentiments,  and 
the  complete  subserviency  of  our  whole  prefect  to 
the  general  good. 

m 

Having  now  detailed  my  project  of  Jinance,  in  as 
clear  and  succint  terms  as  I  eould,  I  shall  take  my 
leave  of  my  feUbwrheritors,  intimating,  however, 
that  the  sketch  of  the  plan  of  management  and  dis- 
bursement, contained  in  the  foUowing  sheets, .  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  as  deserving  of  their  seribos 
regard,  as  the  financial  project  itself. 

I  remain. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
An  Heritor  of  the  Gorbals  Barontf. 

GLASGOW,         ) 

Aprily  1810.  I 
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THE  first  circumstance  that  presents  itself  to  out 
consideration,  on  finding  ourselves  in  possession  of 
a  fund,  and  of  a  mass  of  influence  to  this  extent,  is 
the  necessity  under  which  we  are  laid,  of  providing 
a  permanent  system  of  management.  As  our  pro- 
ject is  necessarily  identified  with  all  the  great  con- 
cerns of  our  barony,  it  is  evidently  proper  to  pro- 
cure a  regular  municipal  organization  for  this 
purpose.  It  would  be  highly  presumptuous  to 
calculate  on  having  our  management  always  invest- 
ed in  men,  whom  neither  dissention  nor  faction 
could  influence ;  yet  whenever  these  evils  gain  a 
footing  amongst  us,  it  must  be  difficult,  in  an  un- 
organized state,  either  to  repress  them,  of  to  pre- 
serve our  aflkirs  from  falling  into  embarrassment. 
If,  in  the  mean  time,  some  of  those  sharks,  who 
prowl  about  the  community  in  search  of  public 
money,  and  who,  like  the  wandering  savage,  think 
nothing  of  cutting  down  the  finest  tree,  in  order 
that  they  may  partake  of  its  fi-uits — ^if  these  should 
happen  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  our  councils- 
while  matters  remain  in  this  state — ^broils  the  most 
vexatious  and  tantalizing,  would  forthwith  be  ex- 
cited. As  these,  and  perplexed  and  encumbered 
litigations,  are  the  element  in  which  such  beings 
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love  to  dwell,  process  after  process  would  be  set 
agoing ;  upon  these  processes  our  whole  energies 
and  public  spirit  would  be  exhausted ;  in  these 
our  funds  would  be  absorbed ;  by  these  our  influ- 
ence, and  every  valuable  ingredient  in  our  estab- 
lishment w^ould  be  blighted  and  destroyed ;  and  in 
spite  of  our  utmost  exertions,  those  turbulent  and 
insidious  characters  might  not  only  grasp*  but  per- 
manently maintain  an  ascendancy  an^ong^t  \^ ;  99 
as  not  only  to  exclude  all  sober,  weU-disposed  mfiu, 
from  their  councils,  but  tp  paraly;??  and  ovejpow^ir 
all  who  might  place  themselves  ijQ  oppo^jtiQi^  tQ. 
their  measures.  T^hat  these  alarngis  j^re  nqt  ill! 
timed,  many  well-known  facts  syffiqientjy  attej9(t. 

<  .  i     !  ' 

That  a  regular  and  aqthon^ed  municip^  ^^^^^^r , 
ization  is  a  security  against  these,  af)d  also  a  cpmr. 
pl.ete  pledge  for  the  faithful  exe?utioa  of  owi?  .pVo-, 
je(?t,  wiU  appear,  if  ^e  attend  to  the  jfoUpwiog 
circumstances.    First,  the  members  of  these  IgiiQw . 
their  place,  their,  rights,  and  their  interests  in  the 
business,  they  therefore  act  seyeraljy  with,  finnneai 
and  composure.     Second,  when  the  period  of  their 
delegated  power  expires,  their  influence,  eo  ipsoy 
must  cease  and  det^j^n^infi,  wile^s  it  is ,  ^^xpf es^y 
renewed,  so  that:  every  one  ^no^vs  the  U.aute.d  n*^ 
ture  of  undue  infln^nce..    Thirds  the  fb^rms  in;3titutt 
ed,  and  the  matters  set  *t  rest^j^aina^  ba]:rier&  ar , 
gainst  all  nsurpatipn3,  general,,  a^  well  as.  personal.;, 
Fourth,  the  conscioqsnei^s  pf  this,  ^,nd  the,  pre^3ai<;e 
of  equals,  giv?s  confidence  tp.e.vei:y  individual  W: 
restrains  undg,e  pj:etensipn%%    Fiftfe,  tfee .  pp^ges^pu 
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t)f  a  legal  recognised  and  constituted  authority 
gives  ah  eflficacy  to  resolutions  dnd  measures,  other- 
wise unattainable.  And  lastly,  this  advantage 
gh'es  a  steady  and  consistent  character  to  these  re- 
soltitions  and  measures. 

In  6rder  to  attain  this  advaritdge  in  a  regulai^' 
manner,  it  may  be  propeir  to  take  along  with  us 
the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  as  superiors  of  the  ba- 
rony. This  circumstance  does  not  necessarily  ob- 
lige us  to  give  to  them  any  dangeroil^  interference' 
in  our  affaii'i^ ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  must  be  as  desirous  to  place  us  in  the  circum- 
stances, which  we  require,  as  we  clan  be  ourselves. 
When  the  police  act  was  obtained,  they  not  only 
heartily  co-operated  trith  iis,  but  th^y  have,  since,. 
by  giving  Us  the  Use  of  their  baronial  oflSces,  evin6- 
ed  their  eotnplete  satlsfection  ivith  what  they  thett 
did.  If  they  thus  conducted  themsfelves,  in  thdf 
instancCj  the  present,  which  is  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  the  principles  then  acted  upon,  Is  a  case 
wherein  their  interests  and  ours  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  identified. 

The  GOrbals  is  so  intimately  coiiilected,  and  sd 
ddssly  conjoined  With  the  fcity  of  Glasgow,  that  it 
may  be  said  td  enter  iiitO  its  essence,  as  Well  as  in- 
to its  character.  Almost  all  its  inhstbitants,  must, 
for  the  sake  of  their  business,  becdme  burgesses  eft 
that  city,  and  pay  its  poor  rates,  and  other  assess- 
ments. From  its  windward  and  conspicuous  situ- 
ation, itis  destinatioti  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
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community.     The  principle  part  of  it  belongs  ill 
right  of  property,  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  its 
public  bodies.    These  have  severally  done  more  or 
less  towards  this  leading  object.     But  it  is  only  the 
individual  proprietors  themselves,  particularly,  those 
of  the   centre,  who  have,  in  truth,  secured  those 
objects  thrown  loose  into  their  hands.     In  a  cAse 
otthis  kind,  it  may  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  Gof- 
bals^  as  an  ancient  burgh  of  regality  and  barony^ 
has  many  ancient  and  independent  rights ;  the  ex- 
jercise  of  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  Ae 
whole   community,  by  enabling  its  managers,  as 
from  a  centre  of  their  own,  to  exercise  functions, 
generdly  beneficial,  but  for  which  thi&  city  interest 
is  incompetent.     On  these,  and  on  other  accotifits^ 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Glasgow,  consi- 
dered as  a  great  community,  to  have  our  affaif s 
placed  under  a  liberal  and  equitable  management ; 
the  more  especially,  as  the  funds  of  the  city  itself, 
cannot  meet  any  one  of  these  objects ;  and  as  our 
own  exertions  are    necessary  to    procure    those 
funds  which  our  circumstances  require. 

Thesb  views  are  now  very  familiar  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow.  Perceiving  that  a  good  polite 
establishment,  in  the  Gorbals,  was  scarcely  .of  less 
importance  to  them;  than  one  within  the  ro^aLfeyi 
they  co-operated  with  the 'baix>nial  interest  inpno- 
curing  for  it  this  establishments  In  doing  this^  it 
was  necessarily  admitted,  most  explicitly^  that  the 
funds  raised  by  the  baronial  interest^  m«ist  be  ^x)cln- 
sively  levied  and  managed  by  commis^ners^  chos- 
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en  by  that  interest.  The  three  magistrates  were 
received  as  commissiouers,  ex  officio^  but  theii*  elec- 
tion, and  that  of  the  four  birley-men,  was  made  to 
coincide  with  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 

barony. 

■■-■», 
It  must  now  be  as  evident  to  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow,  as  it  i&  unto  ourselves^  that  the  provisi- 
ons, made  by  the  police  enactments^  though  of  very 
great  importance,  are  not  only  very  imperfect  in 
their.nature,  as  well  as  limited;  in  their  operation, 
but  also,  froitn  the  deficiency  of  funds,  very  inade** 
qviate  even  to  those  objects  for  which  they  were  pro* 
vided.     If^  b^dea  these  palpable  defalcatooms.  in 
our  municipal  organization,  it  is  necessary,  for  lO  or 
}2,0Q0  of  her  citi^ensi,  to  have  recourse  to  loans  ^nd 
contributions,  in  order-  to  provide  ibr  themselves 
one  parish  church  and  one  parish  school^-rjf  neidi^ 
er  towU'hou^  nor  |K)iliice-office  have  yet  been  pro. 
^ured,  and  if  feherqas^^jio  prospect  of  obtaining  any 
one  of  these,:  or  ofr  many  other  objects  equally  neces- 
sary, it  is  imposiiible  fi^.  tlxe  magistratesi  to  refuse  us 
their  co-operation,  in  so  far  as  that  may  be  necessary. 
Their  own  immediate  interest,  and  that  of  the  o- 
ther  corporated  bodies^  whidi,  from  their  property 
within  the  barony,  is  even  greakefl:,tiiere^  than  with- 
.mt:thjB  royalty,  itself,:  must  induce  them,  in  this 
matter^  even  to. outgo  our  expectations.    The  bar- 
ony ihas  been  much  indebted  to  public-spirited  ad- 
venfeulrer^ :   these  daysj  however,  are  gone,  never 
it  iB  ta  be  ifeared ;  to  return* .  Our  present  project, 
^hea^:i£ec«itied,  will  supercede  our  dependence  cm 
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these,  as  vrell  as  on  contributions.  It  is  procured  itf*' 
dependent  of  their  assistance.  Nothing,  therefttt^*- 
can  be  a  greater  duty  to  those,  who  are  looked  Qpi 
to  as  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  coniinunitfV' 
than  to  co-operate  in  procuring  a  suitable  systettf ' 
of  management  to  that  establishment. 

*■*.'■. 

The  principles,  on  which  our  municipal  establi^li-' 
ment  are  to  be  formed,  have  been  already  fully  re-' 
cognized  and  developed,  in  that  of  our  police.    A' 
very  suitable  extension^  and  siiiiple  application  tlf ; 
them,  will  secure  for  us  aH  that  we  Can  reqtiir^.^ 
r The  funds  raised  by  the  baronial  interest,  fotHit' 
service  of  the  police,  are  placed,  (as  they  ought  Uf 
be,)  under  the  charge  of  the  commissioners,  ef^ctedf ' 
by  those  who  produce  the  funds,  along  with  the 
three  magistrates,  as  commissioners  ea:  officio.    L6t^* 
our  generfJ  funds,  (as  we  may  call  them  fcom  thtit' 
object,)  be  in  like  manner  placed  in  the  hands  df 
commissioners,  elected    by   those    who    produce' 
them,  conjoined  with  the  three  magistrates  as  coitt-» 
missioners  es  officio,  all  acting  under  a  similar  le-* 
gislative  sanction,  and  the  business  may  be  held  to ' 
hesettledi  " 

There  is  one  marked  distinction,  however,  be- " 
twixt  the  two  classes  of  funds,  which  must  be-  at-  * 
tended  to,  in  arranging  this  matter.  The  objects^' 
of  police  are  transitory ;  they  are  palpable,  and  - 
easily  managed;  they  perish  with  theusingj  and  ' 
they  affect  the  interests  and  the  propeirties  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  barony  alike,  whether  tenants  or' 
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heritors.    Every  one  fedU  the  direct  advantage  of 
lighting,  watching*  cleansing,  &c*  ^and  every  one 
p^ys  for  theJi^o*    The  expences,  incurred  in  main-* 
t^lng  such  things,  i$  nearly  alike  every  year,  and 
tlffiy  are  therefore  discharged  and  levied  in  nearly 
similar  proportions  every  year.    The  objects  of  our 
establishment,  however,  are  very  different;   they 
arise  put  of  concerns  that  are  permanent^  and  they 
affect  the  community  at .  large,  only  in  their  dis^ 
tajat  results.     These  results  are  not  to  be  obtained- 
h\ht  by  Qieau^  of  deep  solicitudes  and  incessant  at- 
tefttiou*    They  derive  tbejir  value  and  essence  from 
^  lystem  of  nuy}agemei:Ui9  laborious  ^ud  complicate 
€4>  siwh  as  QQ  person,  who  has  only  a.  transitory 
interesjfc  in  the  barony,  could  either  submit  to  or  be 
entrusted  with^  .  In  tihe  ca^^  of. .the. police,  there- 
fore;, the  t^naji^s.  imy  elect  aad^be  elected  as  com- 
missioners^-^In  .  our  establishment,;  mere  tenants 
hjaye  uo  iaterest^  andL  <^x?oursie  have  uo  voice,,  they 
may  have  one^  inter^»t  wii^  ua  this  year>  and  an 
opposite  one,  the  yoar  foUIowing.     D^ep  interest^ 
undisputable  fidelity,  and  well-ascertained  talents 
And  capacity,  are .  indispensible  in  our  managersv 
But  radical  interest  in  the  establishment,  is  no  less 
essential  to  the  electors,  than  to  the  elected.     If 
our  commissioiier&wei:e..ekctBd^by;  the  mass  of  ten- 
ants^ pompoms  nam^s^  hoadiS  of  parties,  but  as  to 
business,  mien  of  wind  and  straw^  might  be  dectedv 
For  which  reason,,  no  inoelligont,  weU'^disposed  ten- 
ant would  qhoose  to  partaJ^e  of  a  voice^  acquired 
on.  principles,. which,  he  would  perceive  distirictlyj^ 
bad  a  tendenqy.to  remove  the  weight  of  influence 
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from  that  part  of  heritors,  who  are  most  deeply 
concerned  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  bustling  heritors,  who 
might  be  disposed  to  treat  it,  merely  as  a  thing  ly- 
ing loose  amongst  their  hands ;  who,  as  they  re- 
garded the  office  merely  on  account  of  the  respect 
attached  to  it,  so  they  would  give  themselves  little 
trouble  about  the  success  of  the  measures  over 
which  they  might  preside. 

There  is  something,  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
commissioners,  that  strongly  resembles  those  of  the 
town  counsellors  of  Glasgow.  Both  have  a  charge 
wherein  the  permanent  interest  of  the  community 
is  embarked.  In  the  discharge  of  this  office,  not 
only  integrity,  capacity,  activity,  and  perseverance 
are  necessary,  but  professional  skill  and  experieiice, 
deep  interest,  and  that  general  consistency  of  con- 
duct, which  arises  from  habitude  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  duties  of  ones  office.  There 
is,  however,  this  marked  distinction.  The  town 
council  has  funds  and  objects  prepared  to  their 
hands,  in  consequence  of  which,  perhaps,  it  is,  that 
the  members  of  that  body  assume  the  right  of  elec- 
ting their  successors.  Whereas,  our  heritors  have 
both  the  funds,  and  the  objects,  to  provide  for  their 
commissioners,  or  counsellors,  (as  they  may  be  cal- 
led,) and  they  have  therefore,  an  irrefragable  claim 
to  elect  those,  in  whom  the  management  of  their 
funds  are  confided.  There  is,  however,  one  princi* 
pie  which  we  might  adopt,  from  the  Set  of  the 
town  council,  with  much  propriety.     I  mean  that 
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of  extending  the  period  of  office  to  seven  years, 
and  increasing  the  number  off  commissioners  to 
twenty-one;  three  being  disqualified  every  year, 
and  replaced  by  three  elected  from  the  divisions 
of  the  barony  which  these  represented. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  permanent  character'  to 
the  exertions  of  the  difierent  divisions  of  the  baro- 
ny, in  this  business,  I  would  provide,  that  each  di- 
vision should  elect  members,  in  exact  proportion 
to'  the  sum  which  that  division  may  empledgc.  In 
order  to  enable  heritors  to  maintain  the  character 
■«f  their  district »  substitutions  of  empledgments, 
•'as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  security  offered  will  go, 
may  be  accepted.  In  order  to  exclude  all  doubtful 
"characters  from  our  councils,  none  but  those  who 
'  hiay  have,  bonajide^  adhibited  a  regular  arid  com- 
plete empledgment,  to  tlie  extent  of  their  incomfe, 
must  be  received  into  our  councils,  or  have  any 
voice  in  our  measures,  until  a  legislative  sanction 
•  shall  have  constituled  the  barony  into  a  riiunicipal 
■body.  -  ^y.^-'r-  "        ■     '- 

It  will,  I  knbW;  be  objected  by  some,  that  by  ad- 
mitting the  city  interest  into  our  councils,  an  un- 
due influence,  in  the  management  of  our  affairs,  is 
created  in  favor  of  it,  contrary  to  the  principle 
'already  laid  down.  In  answer,  I  would  remark, 
that  we,  on  our  part,  thereby  derive  an  influence 
in  the  city  interest,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  we 
bestow  in  return.  TWs  decided  mark,  of  ti-ust  arid 
confidence  in  a  great  public  body,  more  than  any 
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thing  else,  will  serve  to  conciliate  difterences,  to 
allay  broils,  and  to  identify,  as  far  as  possible,  in- 
terests, otherwise  inseparably  connected.  At  the 
best,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  badge  of  honor, 
which  enables  the  superior  to  express  his  feelings 
of  esteem  and  regard,  in  a  way  peculiarly  suitable 
and  gratifying.  It  may  serve  also  to  depress  over- 
weaning  illiberality  and  selfishness  in  our  own 
councils.  But  as  this  influence  can  have  no  place 
until  we  are  thoroughly  organized,  any  attempt  to 
make  an  unworthy  use  of  it,  will  only  unite  us 
more  firmly  in  support  of  our  own  cause.  For  one 
friendly,  two  hostile  voices  would  thereby  be  ex- 
cited amongst  us.  And  at  any  rate,  this  is  one  of 
those  cases,  wherein  we  cannot  go  wrong,  unless 
we  are  unfaithfid  to  ourselves.  As  the  voice  of 
the  heritors  is  so  predominant,  unless  our  choice 
of  our  counsellors  is  extremely  remiss,  there  is  no 
bribe  nor  inducement^  in  the  disposal  of  the  magis- 
trates, or  any  one  else,  that  can  make  them  swerve 
from  their  duty.  Our  great  object  is,  to  provide 
industrious,  trust-worthy  managers  ; — such  people, 
acting  under  a  legislative  sanction,  and  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  duty,  may  overdo  the  matter,  by 
pushing  our  general  interests  into  the  extremity  of 
our  rights  ;  but  as  to  their  abandoning  or  sacrific- 
ing these  for  any  inferior  consideration,  I  humbly 
apprehend  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  *. 

*  Although  it  may  appear  to-be  a  little  awkward  to  press 
matters  of  this  kind  too  nearly,  yef  as  the  following  remarks 
seem  to  arise  out  of  the  plan  already  suggested,  I  hope  I  will 
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In  order  that  the  community  may  derive  full  ad- 
vantage from  this  burgage  administration,  it  is  in- 
dispehsibly  necessary  that  all  the  different  divisions 

be  excused  for  mentioning  them,  as  the.  result  of  a  careful  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

As  the  interests  of  all  heritors,  considered  Ttierely  as  such, 
must  be  much  more  obvious  to  resident  heritors,  than,  to  those 
at  a  distance,  I  think,  that  on  making  out  a  list  of  the  capaci- 
tated heritors,  each,  individual  should  not  only  possess  property 
within  the  division  for  which  he  appears,  but  should  also  have 
had  his  residence  within  the  barony,  at  least  twelve  months  be- 
fore he  oflfers  himself,  either  to  elect  or,  to  be  elected.  I  think, 
also,  that  the  instant  that  a  member  of  our  general  municipal  bo- 
dy, ceases  to  possess  heritage  withija  the  division  for  which  he  was 
elected,  that  instant,  eo  ipsoy  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  s^lso  in  the 
xnagistracy,  in  case  he  shall  possess  a  seat  in  that  department, 
should  be  held  as  vacated,  and  the  power  of  making  a  new  elec.- 
tion  be  transferred  to  the  division  to  which  he  may  belong.. 

The  oflSce  of  birley-men  seems  to  be  merely  a  crude  in^itatioi) 
of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  of  Glasgow.  It  is  not  usual  in 
burghs  of  barony,  and  seems  to  be  a  finical,  unnecessary,  and 
troublesome  division  of  powers,  that  might,  with  much  more 
propriety,  be  lodged  in  the  magistracy.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  abolish  this  office,  and  annex  its  powers  to  those  of  the 
resident  magistrates. 

As  the  duty  of  the  resident  magistrates  would  thence,  and  in 
consequence  of  our  establishm^t,  be  augmented  and  incumber- 
ed, I  would  increase  their  number  from  two  to  four — what 
would  be  a  heavy  burden  to  two,  would  be  light  and  easy  to  four. 
But  besides  this,  I  would  continue  the  magistrates  four  years  in 
t)ffice,  displacing  one  annually,  and  supplying  the  vacancy  from 
the  division  to  which  the  retiring  magistrate  belonged — what 
may.  be  irksome  or  vexatious  for  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of, 
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of  the  barony  should,  as  far  as  possible,  denude 
themselves  of  their  separate  interests,  and  invest 
these  in  the  commissioners,  now  provided  for  gene- 
office,  musty  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  become  familiar 
and  pleasant.  We  can  run  no  risk  of  faction,  where  there  is 
so  little  patronage,  and  so  much  trouble  and  responsibility ;  we 
want  men  of  integrity,  capacity,  and  industry,  and  we  can  never 
derive  much  advantage  from  these,  unless  we  accommodate 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  circumstances,  and  prepare 
a  plan  by  which  they  may  imperceptibly  become  initiated  int6 
their  duties. 

It  is  proper,  that  as  in  the  policy  department,  so  in  outs,  ev- 
ery member  appointed  to  the  magistracy,  should,  eo  ipsoj  vacate 
his  seat,  as  a  commissioner,  and  take  it  as  a  magistrate;  In 
order  to  counterbalance,  in  some  degree,  the  influence  thereby 
created  in  favor  of  the  Glasgow  magistracy,  it  would  be  requi- 
site, in  the  first  place,  that  although  the  magistrate  appointed 
to  the  barony  by  the  council,  should  have,  as  at  present,  the 
privilege  of  nominating  the  resident  magistrate,  from  that  divi- 
sion of  the  barony  to  which  the  retiring  magistrate  belonged, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancy ;  yet  that  this  choice  should  be 
restricted  to  the  members  of  our  own  council,  to  the  commis- 
sioners returned  by  the  heritors  to  the  general  establishment ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  prolongation  of  the  magisterial  pow- 
ers in  the  same  hands,  each  magistrate  behoved  to  be  incapaci- 
tated for  election  into  our  council,  for  at  least  two  years  after 
he  retired  from  office. 

A  due  attention  to  these  simple  and  suitable  rules,  would  not 
only  prevent  undue  influence,  but  would  tend  to  unite  two  com- 
munities, otherwise  indissolubly  connected  in  boilds  of  the  most 
cordial  amity,  and  ensure  a  continuation  of  magistrates,  on 
whom  all  parties  might  with  full  confidence  rely.  As  the  im- 
portance attached  to  every  election  into  the  magistracy,  would 
produce  deep  attention  at  each  solitary  nomination,  so  every 
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ral  behoof.     It  will  afterwards  appear,  that  besides 
escaping    those   heart-burnings    and    animosities, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate rights,  all  the  objects  for  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  these  interests  to  provide,  will  be  more 
fully  and  securely  attained  by  means  of  the  general 
management,  than  by  means  of  a  number  of  min- 
ute and  divided  managements.       There  are  no 
doubt  some  instances,  wherein  the  case  may  be 
otherwise;    these,  therefore,  ought  to  remain  in 
statu  quo.    But  although  I  would  not  pretend  to 
draw  limits  in  this  business,  I  must  be  allowed  ge- 
nerally to  remark,  that  though  some  inconveniences 
should  attend  this  simplification  of  our  affairs,  it  is 
indispensibly  necessary  that  every  separate  interest 
should  be  as  completely  as  possible,  absorbed  in 
the  general  interest.     The  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
compensation,  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice 
and  equity  being  adopted,  there  are  few  matters 
indeed  which  cannot  be  comprehended  and  set  at 
rest,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  footing,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude every  chance  of  subsequent  animosity  and 
dissention. 


nomination  would  be  made  in  a  most  deliberate  manner.  There 
would  also  thence  result  a  bond  of  union,  not  only  betwixt  the 
magistrates  and  our  general  council,  but  betwixt  both  these  bo- 
dies and  the  commissioners  of  police,  of  which  the  magistrates 
are  also  ex  officio  members ; — whence  the  operations  and  mea- 
sures of  all  these  bodies  might  be  harmonized  and  concentrated, 
and  might  derive  a  vigor,  efficacy,  and  extension,  otherwise  un- 
attainable. 
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In  unfolding  the  plan  of  disbursement  which  is 
now  before  me,  I  will  have  occasion  to  point  out, 
more  clearly  and  fully,  the  necessity  and  advantages 
of  the  foregoing  measure.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
leave  to  remind  my  fellow  heritors,  that  cordiality, 
prudence,  and  public  spirit,  are  no  less  neqessary 
in  attaining  to  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived 
from  our  financial  project,  than  in  forming  its  basis. 
For  whatever  petty  sacrifices  we  may  be  required  to 
make,  I  humbly  apprehend,  that  an  ample  and  sa- 
tisfactory return  will  be  received,  in  the  share  of 
the  general  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  sa- 
crificers,  over  and  above  the  fair  indemnification  that 
they  will,  a  priori^  receive  for  the  sacrifice  that  they 
may  have  made.  In  developing  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  advantages,  I  must  here,  however, 
as  in  the  first  part  of  my  project,  solicit  a  candid 
and  patient  hearing,  until  their  general  connection 
and  bearings  shall  be  unfolded  and  ascertained. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  begin  with  stating,  that 
besides  a  regular  burgage  interest,  a  distinct  paro- 
chial interest  must  also  be  formed,  I  know  that  it 
is  at  present  the  custom  to  sneer  at  such  finical  ar- 
rangements. It  is  said,  why  should  we  burden  our- 
selves and  our  properties  with  clerical  livings? 
The  clergy  ought  always  to  feel  their  dependence 
on  their  own  character  and  exertions.  If  more 
church  accommodation  is  wanted,  let  us  have  re- 
course to  chapels  of  ease,  and  churches,  in  the  va- 
rious dissenting  interests,  where  our  hold  on  the 
good  conduct  of  the  clergy  is  more  complete,  and 
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where,  if  any  impropriety  takes  place,  we  can  see 
the  extent  of  our  misfortune.  These,  it  is  said, 
must  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  want  church 
accommodation,  sufficiently;  and  it  is  both  just 
and  proper  that  they,  and  they  only,  should  pay 
for  the  accommodation  which  their  own  wants  ren- 
der requisite ;  for  it  is  noticed,  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  matter,  they  who  make  use  of  an  arti- 
cle, or  of  an  accommodation,  should  procure  and 
pay  for  it,  and  not  attempt  to  assess  others,  with 
providing  for  a  supply  of  their  cravings,  who  have 
learned  to  content  themselves  with  things  as  they 
are. 

In  return  to  such  remarks,  I  would  just  put  this 
question,  (taking  the  very  ground  assumed  by  these 
gentlemen,)  whether  or  not  does  not  the  ease,  com- 
fort, and  happiness  enjoyed  by  them,  their  families, 
and  their  connections,  and  the  security  and  pros-, 
perity  in  which  their  properties  and  possessions  are 
placed,  arise  in  any  measure  from  the  thing  which 
they  and  their  predecessors  obtain,  and  may  obtain 
by  attending  churches  ?  This  question  they  must 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  .  It  is  true,  the  time  was, 
when  the  zeal  of  dissention  procured  for  us  church- 
es and  chapels  in  abundance  ;  but  these  times  are 
now  all  passed  away,  and  never  may  return.  Luke- 
w^armness  as  to  religion,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  it,  has  now  the  ascendancy.  People  are  as 
averse  to  empty  their  purses  in  building  churches, 
as  heritors  can  be  to  burden  their  properties ;  and 
along  with  this  a  wonderful  fastidiousness  as  to  the 
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oratory  and  acquirements  of  the  preacher,  and  as 
to  the  accommodation  and  embellishment  of  church- 
es, universally  supercedes  that  party  zeal,  and  reli- 
gious emulation^  which  formbrly  prevailed.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  religion  has  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  humanize  and  soften  the  general  manners 
of  our  nation,  to  pblish  atid  elevate  its  sentiments 
and  pursuits ;  and  it  cannot  be  'denied,  that  m 
these  things,  much  of  iiie  happiness  and  enjoytneiit 
of  mankind  consists;  As  therefore  there  is  not 
<jhurch  accommodation  for  one  third  of  our  com- 
munity, it  behoves  us  seriously  to  teflect  on  the 
consequences  that  may,  within  a  few  years,  result 
to  our  national  character  and  disposition^,  from 
the  want  of  a  support  to  our  manners,  so  highly  es- 
sential and  important. 

Though  these  eonsi&rations  are  tery  ol)vi6u^  I 
have  judged  it  proper,  in-  liiis  place,  t&  jsiiggest 
tbemj  tecause  they  coincide  with  the  principles  on 
which  I  propose  to  fbrm  our  plan  of  disbursement. 
If  by  means  of  our  project,  we  can  add  to  our  pre- 
sent piarish  church,  two  others,  aff  liberally  endow- 
ed,  the  benefit  will  not  be.  confined  to  the  barony,  it 
must  extend  throughout  the  whole  cohfimunity.  If 
these  are  connected,  or  rather  interwoven  with  a 
series  of  corresponding  acquisitions  and  improve- 
ments, this  benefit  wiU  not  only  be  augmeiited,  but 
be  extended.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  begin 
by  making  an  application  to  the  lords  of  plantation 
of  churches,  in  order  to  have  our  barony  disjoined 
from  Govan.   Perhaps  no  application  was  ever  made 
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to  them  on  better  grounds.  Our  population  could 
maintain  three  parish  churches  in  place  of  one. 
We  are  placed  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  parish  church  of  Govan.  Many  of  our 
public  assessments  derange  and  increase  those  of 
the  other  heritors  of  that  extensive  parish ;  yet  we 
scarcely  carry  along  with  us  into  the  general  parish 
interest,  a  single  advantage,  to  compensate  for  these 
burdens,  that,  in  a  general  view,  deserves  atten- 
tion. There  are  constant  disputes  *  about  matters 
which  would  be  set  at  rest,  if  the  separation  were 
to  take  place ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  adjust,  be- 
twixt the  barony  and  the  rest  of  the  parish,  which 
in  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  could  create  either 
trouble  or  difficulty. 

We  are  now  led  to  take  into  our  consideration 
the  situation,  in  which,  our  general  baronial  interest 
will  be  placed,  with  regard  to  the  old  Gorbals  par- 
ish. This  last,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  has 
certain  funds,  from  which  they  have  procured  and 
endowed  a  parish  church,  (now  about  to  be  re- 
built,) and  a  parish  school.  Although,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  of  its  capability  of  maintaining 
both  these  from  its  own  funds,  yet,  in  order  to  pre- 

*  Many  of  these  disputes  are  very  vexatious  and  tantalizing, 
and  sometimes  even  productive  of  serious  mischief  and  expence. 
It  is  not  many  months,  since  the  heritors  of  Govan  had  about 
£600  of  law  expences  to  pay,  for  resisting  payment  of  the  dis- 
bursements occasioned  by  taking  charge  of  a  foundling,  laid  down 
at  a  gentleman's  door  in  Hutchesontown, 
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vent  jealousies  and  dissentions,  and  to  insure  a  firm 
and  undivided  co-operation  in  the  general  cause,  it 
is  indispensibly  necessary,  to  incorporate  the  old 
parish,  and  all  its  concernments,  into  the  general 
baronial  interest.      As  the  general  body   would 
thereby  acquire  possession  of  the  whole  funds^  pro- 
perty, and  claims  of  the  old  parish ;  so  it  would  dso 
become  incumbered  with  all  its  debts,  burdens, 
and  engagements,  both  those  which  are  expressed 
and  those  which  are  implied.     If  it  should  appear 
that  a  balance  of  acquirements  remained  due  to 
the  old  parish,  this  could  be  adjusted  by  means  of 
a  pecuniary  compensation.     In  effecting  this  settle- 
ment, it  would  require  to  be  specially  noticed,  that 
as  the  property  of  the  old  parish  heritors  are  at  pre- 
sent encumbered  with  the  ministers  stipends,  so  an 
express  relief,  from  that  burden,  must  be  accorded 
to  them.     Perhaps,  the  whole  heritable  property  c£ 
the  barony  ought  to  be  assessed,  generally,  with 
this,  and  with  the  stipends  of  the  ministers  of  every 
church  that  might  be  built  by  the  general  interest. 
If  difficulties,  however,  should  be  in  the  way  of 
this  arrangement,  the  old  heritors  could  obtain  a 
back-bond  of  relief,  on  the  funds  of  the  general  es- 
tablishment.   But,  in  whatever  way,  the  settlement 
can  be  effected,  I  hold  it  to  be  indispensibly  neces- 
sary for  the  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  our 
community,  that  its  whole  concerns,  particularly 
those  of  the  old  parish,  should  be  completely  ab- 
sorbed into  the  general  body,  and  all  its  separate 
views  and  interests  be  fully  harmonized  and  iden- 
tified, by  vesting  them  in  one  burgage  and  one  par- 
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ochial  establishment.  By  this,  and  by  this  means 
alone,  will  every  subsequent  ground  of  uneasiness, 
distrust,  and  complaint  be  removed,  and  a  solid 
foundation  for  cordial  and  vigorous  improvement 
be  provided. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  at  present,  to  give  more 
than  a  rough  guess  at  the  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion that  might,  in  an  adjustment  of  these  aflairs, 
be  found  to  be  due  to  the  old  parish  heritors.  I 
may,  however,  remark,  that  this  cannot  be  consid- 
erable. For  besides  the  relief  abovenoticed,  the 
whole  advantages,  of  the  existing  establishment,  for 
which  their  funds  are  scarcely  commensurate,  will 
be  even  more  completely  confirmed  and  secured  to 
them,  than  they  are  at  present.  They  do  indeed 
give  to  the  other  heritors  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs ;— but  do  they  not  in  return 
obtain  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  those  others,  suffici- 
ent to  compensate  for  this  indulgence  ?  Nay,  from 
the  increased  extent  of  the  parish,  from  their  oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  it,  and  being  the  pivot  on 
which  a  great  course  of  improvement  turns,  is  not 
the  acquisition  of  this  voice,  a  matter  of  even  more 
utility  and  importance  to  them,  than  that  voice 
which  they  now  possess  within  their  present  con- 
tracted sphere?  and  is  not  a  direct  influence 
throughout  the  whole  barony,  a  thing  which  must 
ultimately  tend,  so  decidedly,  to  their  particular 
benefit,  that  it  is  peculiarly  their  interest  to  acquire 
this  voice  almost  on  any  terms  ? 

R  2 
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It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  what  it  is 
that  is  given  up.    It  is  not  the  acquirements  them* 
selves,  &r  these  remain  in  a  state  still  mare  pros- 
perous than  formerly*     It  is  not  the  personal  pro- 
perty or  management  of  them,  for  these  never  weic 
the  property  of  any  one ;   these  were  divided  a- 
mongst  a  number  of  petty  jealous  individuals,  who 
took  less  pleasure  in  managing  matters  welU  tha& 
in  counteracting  and  traversing  their  neighbours ; 
using  their  rights  in  the  face  of  decency  and  propri- 
ety, as  the  means  for  so  doing.     It  is  merely  a  prc^* 
portional  we^ht  of  personal  influence,  regardiog- 
certain  matters,  within  a  contracted  sphere,  that  is 
abandoned. ;  a  thing,  which  though  it  may  have  an 
ideal  value^  is  only  of  service  according  as  it  is 
used  with   prudence,  judgment,  and  steadiness; 
and  this  proportional  dimimition  of  influence,  is 
placed  in  hands,  wherein  all  have  every  reason  to 
place  confidence.    As  the  great  object,  with  every 
heritor  who 'is  wise  and  independent,  is  to  get 
things  well  executed,  and  equitably  performed, 
and  as  he  cannot  but  perceive,  that  by  means  of 
our  general  management,  this  can  be  efi*ected  much 
better  than  at  present — as  the  cabals  and  expen- 
sive litigations  of  the  old  parish  have  arisen,  chief- 
ly, from  the  narrowness  of  the  range  of  its  interests, 
which,  while  it  fomented  dissentions,   prevented 
these  from  speedily  subsiding — so  it  may  be  expect- 
ed that  few>,  except  those  who  are  generally  ill-> 
disposed,  will  attempt  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  union. 
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Although,  however,  these,  and  many  other 
things  might  be  stated,  tending  to  shew  that  the 
old  parish  must  be  a  gainer,  and  not  a  loser  by  this 
arrangement,  we  must  recollect  that  the  general 
interest  must  eventually  be  a  great  gainier  by  it  al- 
so. For  which  reason,  I  apprehend,  that  we  ought 
to  take  the  fair  balance  of  their  present  receipts 
and  expenditure ;  and  after  encumbering  ourselves 
with  all  their  burdens,  hold  oursdves  to  be  their 
debtor  for  this  balance,  which  I  suppose  may  be 
about  J&150  per  annum.  This  sum,  being  the  sole 
property  of  the  old  parish  heritors,  it  does  not  be- 
come  me  to  dictate  regarding  its  disposal.  I  would 
just  suggest,  however,  that  as  they  must  be  reliev- 
ed from  the  whole  expences  attending  the  charge 
of  their  general  concerns,  this  sum  might,  I  think, 
be  wholly  mortified,  at  the  sight  of  these  heritors,  a- 
mongst  old  and  decayed  brethren,  their  widows, 
and  families.  As  I  would  be  disposed  to  regard 
this  sum  as  a  perpetual  loan  to  the  general  fund, 
and  entitled  to  the  same  weight  of  patronage  with 
other  loans,  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  ad- 
dress, so  I  would  bestow  on  the  old  heritors,  a  pa- 
tronage and  influence,  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  the  principal  sum,  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
lenders  on  empledgment,  formerly  described. 

In  my  apprehension,  a  settlement  betwixt  the  old 
parish  and  general  body  of  heritors,  upon  these 
principles,  would  be  so  equitable,  so  advantageous 
to  all  parties,  and  so  easily  effected,  that  no  diffi- 
culty, requiring  our  particular  attention,  presents 
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itself  to  our  notice.  The  arrangements  with  the 
other  bodies,  are,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  practica- 
ble and  expedient,  for  all  who  can  be  aflFected  by 
them.  Their  novelty  may,  at  first  view,  excite  sur- 
prize, and  produce  hesitation.  But  obstructions, 
upon  these  principles,  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time, 
maintain  their  ground  against  the  united  exertions 
of  those,  whose  interest  it  is  to  carry  these  arrange- 
ments into  effect*  The  great  object  of  the  whole 
is  general  improvement  upon  liberal  principles; 
and  the  temper  of  our  age  and  country  decidedly 
favors  all  such  high  objects.  By  means  of  a  frank 
and  candid  deyelopement  of  our  whole  views  and 
intentions,  we  have  in  some  measure  disarmed  tlie 
factious  and  insidious.  It  only  remains,  therefore, 
that  by  a  prudent  and  firm  deportment,  we  attach 
to  our  cause,  those  whose  interests  necessarily  co- 
incide with  ours. 

When  these  different  settlements  shall  have  been 
adjusted  and  completed,  our  municipal  body  may 
not  only  look  forward  to  a  precession  of  improve- 
ment throughout  the  whole  barony,  proceeding 
under  its  auspices,  and  to  a  system  of  harmony 
and  general  prosperity  in  the  management  of  its 
general  concerns,  but  to  a  participation  in  those 
patriotic  legacies  and  donations,  which,  as  a  species 
of  tribute,  are  frequently  bestowed  on  respectable 
and  well-ordered  communities,  by  the  public-spirit- 
ed and  well-disposed;  from  which,  however,  by 
our  present  discordant  organization,  we  are  abso- 
lutely excluded. 
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WE  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those 
other  matters,  which  are  special  objects  of  our  re- 
gard, and  foi*  which  we  may  fitt  length  hold  our 
itirids,  mtmicipal  provisions,  and  influence,  to  have 
became  sufficiently  competent. 

Scotland  owes  much  to  her  parochial  institu- 
tions. The  general  dissemination  of  the  first  prin- 
crples  of  knowledge  and  of  morality,  amongst  every 
class  of  her  inhabitants,  and^the  habits  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  discretion,  which  so  generally  char- 
acterize  our  countrymen  in  foreign  places,  may  in 
no  small  degree  be  traced  to  the  advantages  which 
•these  have  thence  derived.  Unhappily,  however, 
flie  vast  improvements  and  advancements  that  have 
laken  place  m  the  arts,  so  desirable  on  other  ac- 
<jounts,  have  hitherto  been  unfavorable  to  the 
^owth  of  these  national  virtues.  Our  commercial 
and  luxurious  habits,  seem  to  be  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  miore  noble  qualities  of  the  mind,  and 
to  be  substituting,  in  their  stead,  the  tinsel  glare  of 
shewy  attainments.  This  change  is  not  only  strik- 
ing deep,  but  spreading  wide,  and  at  length  it  af- 
fects, in  a  more  or  less  degree,  almost  every  rank 
-and  class  of  the  community,  more  especially,  how- 
ever, the  poor  and  more  dependent  classes. 
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As  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, to  have  a  just  apprehension  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evil  hereto  referred,  I  beg  leave  to 
call  the  pointed  attention  of  the  community  whom 
1?  now  address,  to  the  following  observations.  Al- 
though these  may  seem  to  diverge  from  the  subject 
before  us,  I  think  they  will  ultimately  be  found  to 
be  very  well  adapted  for  its  illustration.  It  is  no 
less  necessary  to  advert  to  general  principles,  tHan 
to  well-known  truths,  when  a  subject,  of  such  high 
importance,  as  the  moral  character  of  our  country- 
men is  before  us.  It  is  indisputable,  that  in  our 
ardor  to  prdcure  every  accessible  advantage,  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  secular  employments,  we  have 
trifled  too  rhtlch  with  duties  of  the  first  importance : 
are  we,  therefore,  to  wave  an  invitfstigatiori  of  thiis 
kind,  and  f o  shut  ciur  eyes  on  the  "natiire  and  ope- 
ration of  the  mischief  thereby  produced,  merely, 
least  we  should  be  incommoded  in  applying  the  re- 
quisite temedy  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ; — 
moral  priiicijpleis  are  not  only  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  most  kttive  agents,  with  which  we  are  con^ 
versant,  but  they^  etiter  more  intimately  and  forci- 
bly into  our  nearest  and  most  important  concern- 
ments than  any  other.  On  which  point  do  all  bur 
interests  rest  Sxrith  their  greatest  treight  ?  '  Is  it  not 
on  the  fidelity  and  cajiacity  of  those  with  whoin 
we  are  surrounded?  It  is  little  that  any  inan  can 
do  with  his  own  hands  ;  riot  only  our  Comforts,  but 
our  business  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those 
around  us.  Our  plans  and  designs  may  be  su- 
premely wise  and  judicious,  but  if  those  to  whom 
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they  are  entrusted,  do  not  perform  their  duty, 
they  will  be  of  no  avail  to  us.  As  tliese  observa- 
tions are  addressed  to  a  public-spirited  coranujnity, 
who  are,  at  this  instant,  actively,  and  zealously,  em- 
ployed in  extending  and  improving  these  very  in- 
stitutions, from  which  our  great  relief  from  national 
degradation  must,  by  the  confession  of  all  parties, 
be  derived,  it  cannot  but.  be  of  moment  to  them 
to  search  this  subject  to  the  bottom,  and  to  begin 
with  tracing  those  distinguislung  features  in  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  education,  betwixt  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding age,  wherein  these  alterations  chiefly  appear. 

We  all  know,  that  mankind  derive  their  most 
powerful  and  durable  impressions  in.  their  early 
years.  Until  within  this  half  century^  our  country- 
men, even  in  the  lowest  sphere  of  lifcj  spent  these 
years  generally  within  their  domestic  sphere,  under 
the  eye  of  relatives^  and  amidst  people  .whom  they 
necessarily  loved,  revered,  and  instinctively  obeyed. 
These  sentiments,  the  devotional  character  of  pa* 
rents,  the  weekly  Sabbath  exercises,  and  the  desul- 
tory train  of  School  employments,  tended  to  fix  and 
confirm  in  the  young  mind.  In  those  days,  there 
was  little  to  disturb  the  salutary  habits  which  were 
thereby,  produced j  and  much  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend them.  While  traversing  •  the  fields,  without 
parade,  and  without  care,  sagacity  and  mental  en* 
ergy,  no  less  than  agility  and  vigor  of  sinew,  were 
acquired  and  exercised.  As  money,  and  the  means 
of  excess,  were  generally  out  of  reach,  fictitious 
appetites   anjd  desires   found  little  place  in  their 
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minds ;  and  even  those^  of  the  most  natural  kind, 
were  either  restrained  by  principle,  or  repressed 
by  necessity*  Hence,  to  the  sincere  and .  dutiful 
attachments  natural  to  youth,  even  amongst  those 
in  the  lower  orders  of  society,  education  andJhabit 
permanently  fixed  the  more  mature  virtaea  of  tern* 
perance,  patience,  feptitude,  and  prudence;  and 
as  these  were  enfi>rced  by  instruction,  and  confirm- 
ed  by  example,  they  became  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic and  perpetual. 

■ 

The  open  and  unsuspicious  intercourse,  that  took 
place  amongst  companions  and  associates, .  in  those 
days,  and  the  strenuous  and  desultory  exereitations 
to  which  this  intercourse  gave  rise,  tended  to  isb^ 
crease  the  vigor  and  alertness  of  the  human  frames 
and  to  bestow  3r  range  of  ideas,  and  a  capacity  of 
judging  on  the  mind,  rude  and  simple,  indeed,  but 
clear  and  forcible.  These  acquirements,  grafted 
into  habits,  prefviously  prepared  tor  a  manly  exer- 
cise of  the  Acuities,  did  not,  perhaps,  give  out  at 
once  their  strength  and  their  fruits,  like  the  hot- 
bed productions  of  our  cotemporaries }  they  enter- 
ed, however^  into  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  formw 
ed  deep  and  leading  impressions  on  the  heart  and 
on  the  understanding,  which  in  after  life  displayed, 
in  a  superior  vigor  and  capaicity  of  actings  the  .Ex- 
uberance of  the  soil,  and  the  redundance  of  tbe 
moral  principle,  with  which  they  were  endowed, 
so  as  to  recompense,  abundantly,  the  sacrifices  pre- 
viously made  for  their  sake. 
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I  AM  very  fiir,  however^  from  wishing  to  insiniiate) 
that  these  virtues  were  without  alloy.  Penury,  and 
unskilfulness  in  the  arts,  could  not  but  go,  hand  in 
band,  in  our  Ueak  climate.  General  information, 
without  pointed  instruction^  was  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  on  the  wholes  an  unprofitable  attainment. 
Coarseness^  of  manners^  and  cosurseoess  :  of  living, 
no  d^ubt,  also)  commonly  accompanied  each  other. 
It  is^  certain,  that  ilHberality  of  sentitaient^  and  a 
severe  and  morose  deportment^  without,  the  iiinda- 
mental  principle  of  a  steady  regard  to  the  truth, 
too  frequently  prevailed ;  but  it-  is  no  less  cert&in^ 
that  an  unalterable  attachment  to  principles  of  the 
purest  kind  induced  sacrifices  of  time^  property, 
and  even  of  existence^  which  are  now  sieldom  wit*, 
nessed.  •  ^  These  are  the  leiading  feature  of  our  form- 
er character,  and' th&y  havis  conducted  us  to  that 
grimnd^  on  which  •  our  present  emin^ice  is  rested^ 
Amidst  all  our  failings,  it«  19  certain^  that  fidelity, 
cordiality,  and  pradeneey  th^  radical  virtues  of  social 
existence^  acquired  in  the^  adbool  <^  pur  Micestors^ 
are  still,  m;Otre  or  leis^  our  attendants.  On  these^ 
our  present  attainmentis.9^6  undaid>t^dly  engrafred^ 
and  without  tliese,  they  jcould  n^t.  e;dst  for  any 
length  of  time. 


iti'.-'f     ■  1   .  •  1 
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Tnft  slightest  attentioQ»  to^theipesent^eircum^ 
stances  oi  thi^=  loweo:  class  q£  society^  will  convince 
us  that  a  marked- <diange  is.  rapidlyr  advancing  a- 
mongst  usb  Abundance  of  employment,  suited  to 
all  ages  and  to  all  sexes,  has  prpduced  abundance 
of  the  means  by  which  the  propensities  of  ajl  age$ 
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and  se^eSy  lawful  and  unlawful,  can  be  gratided. 
The  same  circumstance  has  lessened  the  depen*^ 
dence  of  children  on  their  parents,  and  of  l^ives  on 
their  husbands.  That  community  cf  interests,  mi 
aggregation  of  tender  and  sympathetic  feelings  and 
passions,  wherein  natural  affections  said  a  sense  of 
duty  preside,  has  accordingly  given  place  to  those 
hardy  sentiments,  which  a  consciousness  of  inde*- 
pendence,  and  a  sense  of  right,  naturally  produce. 
Labor  and  exertion,  being  known  to  be  the  sde 
instruments  for  obtaining  every  desirable  object, 
are  carefully  directed  to  the  services  which  are  felt 
to  be  most  productive :  desultory  and  unprofitable 
exercises  are  avoided,  and  lassitude  and  indulgence 
are  too  frequently  regarded  as  the  great  compensa^ 
tions  for  the  highest  personal  sacrifices.  Domestic 
and  other  natural  associations,  and  the  unmeaning 
toils  and  struggles  of  youth,  are  huddled  into  a  cor- 
ner, jmd  deprived  of  that  interest  and  effect,  whieb 
alone  rendered  them  important  and  salutary.  It 
is  thus  that  the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  mind 
are  harrowed  up,  and  the  obdurate  sentiments  of 
the  commercial  school  are  planted  in  their  stead. 

Though  these  deteriorating  principles,  in  our 
social  organization,  have  displayed  their  effects  in 
a  way  so  marked  and  decided,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  debasing  tendency,  yet  we  must  remark^ 
that  their  operation  has  hitherto  been  limited  by  a 
number  of  circumstances,  and  diat  the  wealth  and 
profusion  of  invaluable  acquirements,  which  have 
been  procured  and  diffused  by  the  powerful  and 
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ind^&tigable  industry  of  our  countrymen,  have,  iu 
some  degree,  counteracted  this  tendency.  Our  ho- 
ly religion,  and  the  Jaws  of  our  country,  have  still 
been  preserved  to  us ;  wd  by  their  meaup,  there  is 
secured  for  the  poor,  one  seventh  part  of  their 
time,  which  is  necessarily  more  or  less  devoted  to 
domestic,  intellectual,  and  elevated  employments. 
The  feelings  and  manners  thus  kept  aliVe  and  cher- 
ished, and  the  various  institutions  by  which  our 
ancient  systen;i  is  upheld,  co-operate  iu  giving  ef- 
fect to  these  advantages*  The  wealth  that  is  pro- 
cured and  detained  amongst  us,  is,  by  a  variety  of 
means,  rendered  subservient  to  the  same  end. 
While  such  things  continue^  the  lowest  members 
of  society  must  remain  as  capable  of  mental  enjoy* 
ment  as  the  highest. 

Whp:n  we  perceive,  however,  the  vile  and  fi-ivo- 
lous  objects,  on  which  the  earnings  of  the  poor 
are  generally  thrown  away,  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  their  attainment, 
with  feelings  of  regret.  The  consumption  of  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  is  indeed  thereby  enhanced, 
and  the  circulation  and  augmentation  of  wealth  pro- 
moted* But  are  we  to  regard  the  soul,  as  well  as  tlie 
body,  merely,  as  a  mechanical  principle  of  movement 
in  the  mercantile  process  of  production  and  con- 
sumption of  wealth  ?  It  is  indeed  lamentable  to 
find  every  personal  quality,  even  the  most  invalu- 
able, degraded  and  set  aside,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  others,  which  can  facilitate  this  producing 
and  consuming  operation^  or  be  dragged  into  its 
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services  Mechanical  power  and  dexfcmty,  or  an^ 
thing  that  can  add  to  the  quantity  or  costliness  bf 
the  commercial  objects,  seem  with  us  to  sopereede 
the  want  of  ioany  radical  virtues^  Nay,  stimubtatEr 
to  whet  and  goad  on  human  exertions^  beyond  tihys; 
bounds  of  nature,  are  not  unfrequently  obtdliied 
firom  these  superabundant  productions  of  gemeapsM 
labor. 


y     r     .     »     , 


NoTwiTH  STANDING  the  cvils  abovcstatcd,  which- 
have  originated  in  our  overweening  regard  to  oar 
secular  af&irs,  there  are  not  wanting  beisgs^TiH 
mongst  US)  who  are  so  desirous  of  simplifying  their 
mercantile  proe^ses,  that  if  it  were  poseil^derio 
bring  the  human  mind  to  a  state,  wherein  albit^ 
movements  could  be  regulated  Hke  clockwork,  they 
would  struggle  hard  to  deprive  the  poor  of  thoatf 
mean»,«  which  providence  has  preserved  fefr  IJietit 
use,  and  which  prevent  their  complete  degradation^ 
Such  people  look  only  at  the  foUies  and  perversi* 
ties  of  their  dependents^  and  they  affect  to  cdnsider 
the  blessings,  of  which  ?thcy  would  deprive  sociebfy 
as  held  in  little  or  no  estimation  by  those  who  ai?e 
addicted  to' these  fdHes  and  pterversitiea,  This^ 
however^  is  *  mistake )  Ijiere  are  scarcely  any  eveii^ 
amongst  the'  worst,  who  dfo  notat  times  i^egretrfjie 
intellectual  ilebasetodnt  toiwhtch  they  are  subjected^r 
much  more^  than  <  ^11  the  eorpoveat  saetifie^  Ast 
can  be  exacted  £rom  them,'  and  w^<  do  not  oeoasi^' 
onally  lament  sacrifices,  to  wMch  thedr  nndvQSjaiid 
children  sire  also  subjected/  Regardless:  of  ihtat 
matteirs,  however,  those  that  are  fond  4!)f  this  jimph»^ 
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fication  of  labor,  point  to  the  Negro,  and  require 
liirhether  his  want  of  learning  and  religion  incapa-*- 
ettates  him  for  labor  and  enjoyment,  or  endangers^ 
the  state  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed  ?  But 
has  the  Negro  undergone  that  process  of  improve<^ 
ment  in  the  arts^t  ^hich  is  the;  fbundation  of  all  our 
boasted  attainments^  which^  =  £tx  the  general '  good, 
is  necessary,  more  or  less,  to  almost  every  indivi- 
dual, and  without  the  universal  diffusion  of  which, 
our  social  state  would  be  unhinged  ?  These  gen- 
tlemen next,  point  to  certain  Hindoo  nations,  and 
like  some  of  our  philosophical  complac^it  patriots, 
who  regard^  with  delight,  a  race  of  men,  whose  aver- 
sion from  Chriis^anity  and  reformation  they  hold 
to  be  insuperable,  exclaim-^here  are  men  in  that 
very  state  which  befits  our  aflairs  ;-4iere,  is  object 
prostration,  pud  exquisite  skUl  and  refinement* 
The  horror,  which  such  intentions  excite,  is  only 
equalled  by  the  fallaey  o£  the  representation*  They 
would  improve  the  faculties  of  their  countrymen, 
to  the  highest  pitch,  in  order  to  render  these  <:om- 
pletely  adapted  to  their  purposes*  In  doing  this, 
they  push  the  general  bent  of  human  exertions,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  rfiat  of  nature,  availing  themselves 
of  a  form  of  isociety » which  can  only  be  upheld  by 
high  intellectual  attainments.  When  they  hav& 
done  this,  in  order  tibat  tiie  whole  mass  of  advan- 
tage, tiiereby  attained,  may  come  into  their  own 
hands^  they  would,  in  the  end,  withdraw  that  men- 
fad  support  oa  which  their  fabric  rests,  and  intro- 
duce a  most  brutalizing  tyranny,  over  those  who 
have  been  thus  matured  for  their  service.    This  is 
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manitiestly  their  object. — But  let  them  look  a  little 
around  them,  and  see  what  takes  place,  when  one 
order  of  society  forfeits  the  pledges  that  it  may 
have  given  to  another.  These  advantages,  which 
they  would  thus  surreptitiously  obtain,  would  be 
forthwith  snatched  from  their  grasp,  by  some  supe- 
rior class ;  which,  again,  would  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render  its  possessions  to  another,  until  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  would  be  overturned. 

Let  any  person  examine,  with  accuracy,  the 
boasted  advantages  of  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and 
other  enslaved  nations,  who  have  made  progress  in 
the  arts,  and  he  will  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  fallacy 
of  these  shewy  daubings,  in  which  their  happiness 
and  improvement  are  often  arrayed.  Timidity,  in- 
action, perversity,  and  gross  depravity,  covered  with 
a  slight  veil  of  external  softness  and  pliability,  don- 
stitute  their  character.  Without  either  civil  or 
personal  security,  and  destitute  of  the  charms  of 
social  existence,  their  lives  are  dragged  out  heavily, 
amidst  difficulties  and  dangers,  of  which  we  can 
form  no  notion.  Let  us  next  look  around  us,  and 
see  our  countrymen,  in  succession,  surrender  talents 
and  endowments,  which  few  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers possessed,  submissively  and  unreservedly 
to  our  service  ; — see  them  faithfully,  zealously,  and 
patiently,  exercising  these,  day  after  day,  for  our 
use,  and  requiring  in  return  only  that  considera- 
tion, which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  due.  Let 
us  next  reflect  on  the  course  of  education,  and  on 
the  form  of  society,  which  is  necessary  to  uphold 
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'  this  $tate  of  things,,  and  then  say^  whether  our  ima- 
gination could  discoveri  in  tiiis  mundane  state  of 
aincertainty  and  disquietude,  any  system,  that,  in 
all  its  parts,  is  more  suitable  to  our  circumstanceiS; 

-   ■  ■  '       •  •     ■ 

The  truth  is,  in  that  high  state  of  ciVilitatioii 
which  exists  in  our  nation,-  virtue  and  knowledge, 
founded  on  religious .  principles,  are  iftdispensible 
ingredients.  Our  social  organization  is  rested  up- 
on them.  They  still  retain,  amidst  all  our  perver- 
sities, the  ascendancy.  They  are  upheld  by  insti- 
tutions which  cannot  be  destroyed.  They  are  in- 
dispensible  in  every  course  of  individual  improve- 
ment that  we  can  adopt ;  and  they  speedify  become 
incorporated  with  these  improvements.  Tiiey  oc- 
casionally.  send  out  shoots,  that  are  redundant, 
which  require  the  pruning  hand  of  experience^ 
which  produce  a  trouble  and  care  peculiar  t6 
themselves,  and  which  incommode  thc^e  who  will 
not  submit  to  this  care  and  trouble.  But  in  the 
end,  they  never  fail  to  compensate  abundantly,  for 
every  inconvenience  that  they  may  have  occasion- 
ed. They  are  not  merely  objects  of  immediate  use 
and  advantage  to  the  possessors,  they  are  also  cor- 
rectives of  every  kind  of  perversity,  and  they  ulti- 
mately bear  down,  in  an  irresistable  manner^  all 
those  corrupt  dispositions  and  propensities,  that 
come  within  their  range.  In  our  state  of  society 
they  are  indispensible.  >  And,  happily  for  us,  the 
means  of  preserving  them  are .  provided  to  our 
hands^  * 
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The  foregoing  observations,  it  is  hoped,  will  suf- 
ficiently illustrate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  growing  up  amongst  us.  If 
mankind  are  chiefly  formed  in  a  family  and  domes- 
tic capacity,  and  if  we  have  been  deranging  the 
course  which  amongst  us  has  produced  so  many 
advantages,  it  becomes  us  to  turn  to  that  quarter, 
in  order  to  give  redress.  There  still  remain,  not- 
withstanding all  our  perversities,  many  diflFerent 
modes  of  exciting  and  keeping  alive  those  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  duty,  which  are  the  quintessence 
of  social  happiness,  and  of  repressing  those  selfish 
and  depraved  dispositions,  to  which  early  habits  of 
independence  give  rise.  Many  of  these,  have  as 
yet  been  little  affected  by  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place ;  and  there  is  a  diffusion  of  knowledge 
throughout  our  community,  which  can  give  re- 
doubled effect  to  all  the  means  which  we  may  em- 
ploy for  this  purpose. 

It  is  a  very  just  and  proper  remark,  that  in  or- 
der to  reform  mankind,  you  must  begin  with  the 
young.  But  this  is  only  shifting  the  question  ;  for 
it  remains  to  be  answered,  how  you  are  to  reform 
the  young,  unless  you  can,  in  the  first  place,  re- 
form those  with  whom  the  young  are  intimately 
and  necessarily  associated.  The  parents,  guard- 
ians, and  masters  of  these  tender  twigs,  are  the 
props  on  which  they  lean,  and  the  difficulty  is,  how 
you  are  to  prevent  those,  on  whom  your  hopes  are 
placed,  from  ibllowing  the  same  crooked  bias,  with 
that  of  their  supporters.     It  is  evidently  necessary. 
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therefore,  for  their  supporters,  to  be  at  least  so  far 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  charge,  as 
to  be  disposed  to  go,  hand  in  hand,  with  us  in  im- 
proving their  pupils.  We  are  therefore  brought 
back  nearly  to  the  point  at  which  we  set  out.  The 
work  of  reformation  must  be  gradual.  The  means 
of  effecting  it  must  be  generally  applicable.  The 
operation  of  these  means  must  be  radical,  incessant, 
irresistable;  even  by  the  corruption  and  depravity 
inherent  in  human  nature.  In  short,  nothing  but 
religion,  pure  and  uncontaminated,  can  effect  this 
object. 

The  clergy  of  this  country,  were  once  celebrated 
for  their  zeal  for  the  truth.  When  the  patronage 
of  churches  became  a  separate  thing  from  the  en-* 
dowment  of  churches,  two  interests,  both  inimical 
to  religion,  became  paramount  to  its  still  small 
voice.  One  part  of  the  priesthood  went  every 
possible  length,  to  propitiate  those  who  had  the 
disposal  of  benefices.  Another,  abhorrent  of  this 
profanity,  courted  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar.  The  number  of  those,  who,  with  meek 
resignation,  yet  with  undaunted  boldness,  declared 
only  the  truth  as  it  beamed  forth  in  our  holy  ora- 
cles, were  few.  Thence  dissention,  lukewarmness, 
and  secession,  arose.  Religion  daily  lost  her  vota- 
ries, and  a  voluptuous  age  spreads  this  desertion; 
wider  and  wider.  Those,  who  seek  a  sanctuary  in 
sectarian  associations,  too  frequently  find,  that  any 
trifling  advantages,  which  these  possess,  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  virulence  of  disposition) 
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inseparable,  perhaps,  from  assumptions,  which  har- 
monize so  much  with  that  very  power  and  spirit, 
which  they  reprobated  in  those  whom  they  had 
deserted.  The  evil  is  general  and  national,  and 
the  calamity  which  has  ensued,  is  perhaps  no  less 
universal. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  tend  to  retard 
the  progress  of  this  evil  in  our  small  community, 
if  we  would  begin  by  introducing  a  remedy,  that 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  counteract  the  evil  at  its 
iirst  source.  In  place  of  deserting  a  cause  which 
is  so  properly  our  own,  let  us  remedy  the  evil,  by 
investing  the  whole  body  of  heritors,  and  also  all, 
whether  heritors  or  not,  who  have,  for  five  years, 
irreproachably  maintained  the  office  of  resident 
elders,  with  the  patronage  of  all  the  churches 
which  we  may  erect  within  our  barony.  These,  it 
is  evident,  have  a  much  more  decided  interest  in 
having  a  good,  than  a  shewy  pastor,  one  whose 
general  deportment  will  be  exemplary,  while  his 
discourses  are  instructive.  Where  the  scale  is  so 
broad,  none  will  attempt,  by  sinister  or  indecorous 
methods,  to  ensure  a  majority  of  voices.  In  order 
that  deliberation  may  be  insured,  there  ought  to 
be  one  general  meeting  for  preparing  a  list  of  can? 
didates ;  in  which  list,  all,  who  have  a  number  of 
voices  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  votes,  should  be 
inserted;  another  meeting  should,  out  of  these, 
select  two  as  candidates ;  and  a  third  should  elect 
one  of  these  two.  All  who  have  any  interest  in 
the  barony,  must  be  desirous  to  promote  its  inte- 
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rest  in  this  respect  In  order,  however,  that  all 
may  feel  the  whole  good  and  evil  of  the  voices,  which 
they  may  give  in  this  business,  and  in  order  that 
the  talents  of  the  different  pastors  may  have  as 
wide  a  range  as  possible,  I  would  farther  propose, 
that  though  each  pastor  may  have  his  separate  al- 
lotment of  the  parish,  and  be  obliged  to  discharge 
one  half  of  the  service  every  week,  in  his  own  pro- 
per church ;  yet  that  there  should  be  a  rotation  ob- 
served, with  regard  to  the  other  half  of  the  Sabbath 
duty.  This  improvement  must  be  highly  useful ; 
and  I  apprehend,  that  an  establishment  of.  this 
kind,  will  most  probably  exclude  all  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  patronage,  and  be  further  better  calcu- 
lated, for  promoting  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  all  parties,  than  if  each  minister  was  isolated 
within  his  own  church. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  our  church  estab- 
lishment, which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  rendered 
as  efficient  in  diffiising  religious  knowledge  and 
improvement^  as  the  foregoing:  it  consists  in 
merely  approximating  an  ancient  institution  to 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  In  our 
church  establishment,  laymen,  by  being  appointed 
elders,  acquire  a  certain  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, which,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  might  be  render- 
ed highly  important.  If  these  were  so  increased 
in  number,  that  they  could  do  their  duties  in  the 
way  that  they  were  at  first  ordained  to  do ;  if  they 
severally  bestowed  their  countenance  and  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  in  those  ne- 
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cessary  and  obvious  points  that  come  within  their 
sphere,  and  within  certain  precincts  in  which  they 
could,  without  inconvenience,  be  personally  fami- 
liar, much  general  good  might  be  done.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  necessary  to  have  thirty  elders  to 
each  church,  or  near  a  hundred  within  our  ba- 
rony, to  execute  this  office  completely,  in  order 
to  make  the  duty  sufficiently  easy  and  pleasant 
At  present,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  fifth  of  that 
number  within  our  barony :  these  are  by  no  means 
competent  to  any  such  a  task,  and  they  therefore 
let  it  alone  altogether.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  reason, 
that  ought  to  make  us  desirous  of  a  parochial  es- 
tablishment. Without  some  such  new  impetus, 
which  can  directly  and  constantly  affect  the  man- 
ners of  families,  we  can  scarcely  expect  reforma- 
tion by  any  means.  By  making  such  a  provision, 
we  not  only  make  the  duty  easy,  efficient,  and  re- 
spectable, but  we  lay  a  ba^is  for  emulation,  in  the 
highest  and  most  important  duties  of  a  Christian 
and  civilized  community. 

I  APPREHEND,  that  if  a  plan  of  this  kind  were 
adopted,  although  we  laid  out  ^8000  in  building 
two  additional  churches,  which  would  accommo- 
date  about  3000  people,  we  would  be  able,  not 
only  to  endow  our  churches  handsomely,  but  to 
obtain  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  procured 
tiom  three  parish  churches,  without  encumber- 
ing ourselves  with  more  than  a^SOO  per  annum ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  weekly 
collections,  receive  a  sum  at  least  equal  for  the 
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poor  of  the  parish  :  which  collection,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  at  present  entirely  lost  to  the  community ; 
while  the  poor  of  our  barony,  being  destitute  of 
any  general  funds  for  their  support,  are  thrown 
loose  on  the  community. 

These  provisions,  abovenoticed,  are  not  only 
invaluable  in  themselves,  as  tending  to  general 
instruction,  but  they  are  highly  essential  to  our 
establishment,  as  serving  to  promote  one  of  its 
greatest  objects,  one  on  which,  I  think,  our  funds 
might  be  laid  out  with  the  utmost  propriety  and 
effect.  This  is  the  education  of  youths — a  business 
which,  at  this  instant,  engrosses  no  small  part  of 
the  attention  of  the  community. 

The  advantages  that  may  be  derived  by  introduc- 
ing the  improvements  of  the  Lancasterian  mode  of 
education  into  the  community,  are  very  great,  and 
very  obvious.  The  saving  of  time,  of  expence,  and 
of  labor,  on  the  first  parts  of  education,  are  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  the  curiosity  thereby  excited, 
the  habits  of  attention  and  application  thereby  ac- 
quired, the  promptitude  and  ease,  with  which  the 
pupil  is  introduced  into  the  most  useful  paths  of 
education,  the  lively  eagerness  with  which  he  is 
conducted  alorigst  these  paths,  and  the  speedy  and 
satisfactory  remuneration  with  which  his  labors 
are  accompanied — these,  and  many  other  things, 
make  the  introduction  of  this  mode  of  education, 
a  great  public  object,  well  deserving  the  attention 
ef  this  respectable  community  j    for  which  reason. 
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I  hope  our  fellow-citizens  will  very  early  burden 
themselves  with  some  of  these  schools. 

I  MUST  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that 
these  advantages,  great  and  decided  as  they  are, 
must  not  be  overrated.      This  mode  of  education, 
is  admirably  calculated  for  giving  initiating  ideas, 
salutary  habits,   and  a  happy  propensity  towards 
learning.     But  I  humbly  apprehend,  that  it  must 
be  necessarily  deficient  in  two  particulars  of  the 
highest  importance.     In  the  first  place,  the  instruc- 
tion given  must  want  that  radical  strength,  stabili- 
ty, and  maturity,  which  learning,  gradually  infused 
into  the  mind,  necessarily  acquires.     In  the  second 
place,  though  the  letters,  and  names,  and  objects, 
may  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  young  mind,  yet 
the  mass   of  instruction,  which   these   things   re- 
present, remain  at  a  distance.      Indeed,  like  pre- 
maturity of  every  kind,  I  should  fear  that  we  may 
have  many  a  blossom,  and  yet  little  fruit.      It  is 
good  to  interest  the  imagination,  and  to  teach  ha- 
bits ;  but  must  we  not  consider,  that  similar  me- 
chanical habits  can  be  communicated  to  irrational 
as  well  as  to  human  beings  ?     If  we  stop  here,  our 
work  is  but  begun  ;  a  laborious  and  patient  appli- 
cation of  these  primary  acquirements,   to   useful 
purposes,  is  necessary,- not  only  to  their  strength, 
but  to  their  real  existence  in  the  mind.      Now  if 
you  are  to  restrain  the  use  of  books,  ink,  and  paper, 
I  apprehend,  that  much  of  the  learning  communi- 
cated will  soon  be  obliterated  and  forgot  en.      For 
these  reasons,  while  I  hold  the  Lancasterian  me- 
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thod  to  be  highly  useful  as  an  initiatory  step,  in  the 
process  of  education  which  I  propose  to  institute; 
and,  accordingly,  I  would  make  ample  provision  for 
giving  it  full  effect,  as  a  preparatory  course.  The 
various  singularly  useful  and  salutary  ideas  which 
it  suggests,  for  improving  and  perfecting  the  mode 
of  education  which  our  circumstances  require,  I 
would  also  incorporate  into  our  system.  But  I 
would  still  take  along  with  me,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  community,  for  whose  advantage  this 
course  of  education  is  instituted,  and  regulate  my 
plan  according  to  the  system  which  these  point 
out. 

A  scnooL,  upon  Mr  Lancaster's  plan,  is  about 
to  be  set  down  amongst  us,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  number  of  intelligent  and  public-spnited  gentle- 
men. An  institution  of  this  kind,  under  such 
management,  may  be  expected  to  servT  the  object 
for  which  it  is  calculated,  in  the  complctcst  man- 
ner ;  and  if  it  does  so,  if  it  infuses  the  first  elements 
of  instruction,  into  minds  more  untutored  and  de- 
graded than  those  of  the  wandering  savage,  it  must 
be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  public.  It  i  s 
evident,  however,  that  our  object  goes  greatly  be- 
yond this ;  we  mean  not  merely  to  remedy  tlic  evil 
existing;  we  do  not  even  limit  our  object,  to  carr}^- 
ing  forward  the  education  of  the  community,  to 
that  pitch,  for  which  the  institution  of  our  fathers 
have  prepared  us  ;  it  is  our  design  to  annex  to  our 
ancient  system,  all  those  advantages  which  latter 
times  have  prepared  for  our  use  ;  so  as  to  render 
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our  national  character,  not  only  conformable  to  its 
ancient  standard,  but  embued  with  those  qualities 
and  endowments,  which  the  present  state  of  socie- 
ty evidently  requires. 

But  though  the  public  acquisition,  abovenoticed, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  comprehended  within  our 
plan,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  incidental  faci- 
lities which  it  may  afford  to  us ;  we  may  absorb  into 
our  courses,  those  who  have  undergone  its  prepa- 
ratory discipline,  and  we  may  bestow  our  patron- 
age on  its  procedure,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  con- 

:  formable  to  our  plan.  We  must  recollect,  however, 
that  a  similar  and  improved  institution,  on  a  wider 
and  stronger  foundation,  is  indispensible  to  our  es- 
tablishment ;  that  this  institution  must  coincide 
and  harmonize  with  our  general  plan,  and  with  the 
principles  of  our  establishment ;  and  that  it  must 
be  placed  under  the  direct  influence  and  control 
of  our  municipal  managers.  These  managers  must 
consist  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  representatives 
in  important  matters,  assisted,  however,  in  various 
departments  of  the  duty  that  is  thus  devolved  u- 
pon  them,  by  the  whole  body  of  heritors  and  elders. 
4:nd  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  community  at  large  have  so  long 
derived  from  the  dissenting  establishments,  that  have 
been  set  down  amongst  us,  some  of  which  have 
in  many  respects  served  the  purposes  of  a  parish 
church.     In  consideration  of  this,  and  of  the  pro- 

.  priety  that  there  is  in  breaking  down  those  unne- 
cessary walls,   that  serve  as  bonds  of  separation 
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amongst  brethren,  I  would  propose,  that  the  deacons 
and  elders  of  meeting-houses  residing  in  our  parish, 
should,  in  the  proposed  institution,  obtain  the  same 
place  in  our  confidence,  with  those  appointed  by 
our  established  parochial  clergymen.  . 

The  institution  which  is  here  proposed,  is  meant 
for  the  general  advantage  of  the  whole  community, 
with  which  we  are,  or  maybe,  in  any  way,  connect- 
ed.    Its  first  object,  is  to  rescue  the  education  of 
youth,  from  those  imbecil  and  chaotic  regulations 
amidst  which  it  has  been  so  long  involved.     Its  ul- 
timate object,  is  to  transfuse  the  utmost  benefits 
wiiich  education  is  capable  of  bestowing,  through 
the  widest  possible  circle ;  to  carry  these  benefits, 
in  every  instance,  to  the  highest  attainable  pitch ; 
and  to  accomplish  all  this,  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  manner.     As  our  general  establishment 
must  encumber  itself  not  only  with  the  manage- 
ment, but  with  the  whole  risk  and  expence  which 
it  may  necessarily  occasion,  so  the  whole  patronage 
and  advantages,  which  this  institution  is  adapted  to 
afford,  must  be  transferred,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  liberal  and  magnanimous  views,  into  our  com- 
munity.    The  privilege  of  the  nomination  to  the 
office  of  preceptor,  ought  of  course,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  reside  with  the  general  commissioners. 
But  after  the  institution  shall  be  fully  established, 
this  priviledge  should  be  restricted  to  the  election 
of  one  out  of  three,  nominated  by  the  whole  body 
of  preceptors  themselves.     Ihe  gfiice  of  inspectors, 
ought  to  be  regularly  exercised  by  the  whole  heri^ 
tors  and  elders  of  the  parish. 
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There  is  a  certain  unfavourable    presentiment 
attached  to  the  office  of  instructing  youth,  which 
we  cannot  help  noticing  in  this  place,  because  it 
must  be  our  business  to  remove  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    This  avocation  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  household  sei'vice,  and  has  in  general 
been  held  to  be  connected  with  dependent  or  un- 
fortunate private  circumstances.     It  is  certain,  that, 
in  general,  the  attention  that  has  been  exercised 
on  it  has  savored  more  of  uneasy  submission  to  an 
irksome  task,  than  of  zealous  assiduity  in  an  ele- 
vated employment.     It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  re- 
muneration that  has  been  derived  from  the  dis- 
charge of  its  burdens,  held  to  be  both  humble 
and  laborious,  has,  hitherto,  contributed  little  to 
raise  it  in  the  pubhc  estimation.     Tlie  truth  is,  it 
has  generally  been  looked  upon,  either  as  a  support 
to  the  forlorn  student,  in  travelling  towards  cleri- 
cal advancement,  or  as  a  retreat  to  those  who  have 
been  unfortunate  in  this  course,  in  case  of  their  ul- 
timate disappointment.     It  is  rarely  that  either  ta- 
len^ts  or  acquirements,  expressly  calculated  for  its 
duties,  have  been  introduced  into  its  service ;    and 
it  is  still  more  rarely,  that  these  talents  and  ac- 
quirements have  been  devoted  with  that  earnestness 
and  constancy  to  its  interests,  that  are  necessaiy^ 
to  give  to  this  highly  honorable  and  important  em- 
ployment, that  peculiar  respectability,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily attached  to  eminence  in  other  employ- 
ments.    If  we  shall  succeed  in  bestowing  interest 
and  importance  on  its  duties  5  if  we  shall  provide 
an  ample  remuneration  for  the  labors  which  these 
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necessarily  induce ;  and  if  wc  shall,  in  consequence 
of  these  things,  be  able  to  detach  it  completely 
from  the  clerical  department,  we  may  not  only  cal- 
culate on  raising  this  employment  in  the  view  of 
the  public  at  large,  but  expect  to  set  a  process  of 
improvement  in  its  various  oflSces,  in  motion,  which 
may  produce  the  happiest  results  in  this  important 
business. 

Mr  Lancaster's  discoveries,  (as  they  may  be  cal- 
led,) are  invaluable,  not  merely  from  the  immediate 
advantages  which  they  are  capable  of  producing, 
but  from  the  multitude  of  improvements  that  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves  to  our  notice,  in  regarding 
his  method  with  attention — improvements,  which 
extend  to  every  province  of  public  instruction,  and 
which  bear  upon  the  advancement  of  social  life,  in 
a  thousand  different  ways.  Many  of  these  im- 
provements are,  no  doubt,  simple  and  palpable  to 
our  apprehensions.  Many  of  them  seem  also  to  be 
of  a  low  and  mechanical  nature.  But  where  is  the 
art  or  science  which  has  not  made  its  way  to  high 
improvement,  by  similar  methods  ?  To  this  gen- 
tleman, as  to  Columbus,  belongs  the  rare  merit  of 
having  dissolved  the  spell,  which  had  shut  up  one 
of  the  most  necessary  arts  of  civilized  life  amidst 
adamantine  seclusion,  of  having  introduced  it  into 
the  circle  of  general  improvement,  and  of  having 
annexed  to  it  various  faculties  and  energies,  that 
had  never  been  formerly  thought  of.  These  are  all 
matters  of  vast  magnitude.  They  are,  however, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  of  benefits,  attach- 
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cd  to  this  system.  The  ease,  promptitude,  and  ef- 
fect, with  which  the  elements  of  instruction  are  in- 
fused into  the  young  mind,  the  habits  of  attention, 
acuteness,  and  precision,  and  of  closs,  vigorous, 
and  regular  application,  that  are  thereby  generated 
and  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  in  the  char^ 
acter,  together  with  the  vast  interest  and  power 
which  is  given  to  study — these  are  principles,  ac- 
quired by  its  exercises,  w  hich  reach  to  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  and  which  pervade  every  occupa- 
tion of  the  human  faculties,  future  as  well  as  pre- 
sent, and  it  ought  to  be  our  business,  to  give  to 
these  principles,  the  utmost  possible  extension,  in 
all  our  academical  institutions. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprizing,  that  in  a  city  such  as 
Glasgow,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  literature 
and  commerce  in  the  British  dominions,  and  at 
this  instant,  inferior  in  these  respects  to  few  cities 
in  the  world,  having  an  University  of  high  fame,  and 
owing  in  some  measure  its  eminence  to  the  exer- 
tions of  its  inhabitants,  the  education  of  its  youth 
should,  in  general,  be  thrown  loose  to  contingency. 
I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  want  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, for  the  education  and  maintainence  of  the 
poor,  for  in  these  highly  important  points,  Glas- 
gow is  not  deficient.  I  refer  to  the  provisions,  that 
are  necessary  for  bringing  forward  the  whole  mass 
of  the  community,  towards  that  degree  of  mental 
eminence,  which  befits  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  theolo- 
gian, have  the  most  ample  means  prepared  for  car- 
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rying  forward  their  pursuits  with  due  regularity,  in 
their  respective  courses.     The  chemist,  the  mathe- 
matician, and  the  philologist,  have  around  them 
institutions,  from  which  they  can  cull  and  digest  a 
system  of  erudition,  proportioned  to  their  researches. 
But  for  those  young  men,  who  are  destined  to  fill 
the  most  useful  and  active  stations  of  life,  no  such 
preparations  are  made.     The  merchant,  whose  ge- 
nius and  capacity  is  to  regulate  concernments  of 
vast  importance,  not  only  to  himself,  and  to  the 
community  with  which  he  is  connected,  but  to  the 
British  empire,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  is  left  to 
pick  up  his  system  of  knowledge,  wherever  chance 
medley  may  throw  the  means  in  his  way,  and  to 
neglect  or  admit  the  renovating  and  invigorating 
rays  of  science,  according  as   contingencies  may 
determine  the  views  of  his  connections.     Distant 
academies  are  sometimes  resorted  to ;   but  where 
can  an  academy  be  set  down  with  more  advantage, 
than  in  that  centre,  wherein  science  and  industry 
have  so  happily  united  their  streams  ?     How  few 
pay  any  attention  to  this  manifest  defalcation  of 
public  duty!     Amidst  a  multitude  of  teachers,  of 
various  shades  of  merit,  of  different  dispositions, 
capacities,   and   propensities,  all  severally  left  to 
their  native  impulse,  we  are  contented  to  allow  our 
dearest  concerns,  to  grope  their  way,  in  the  best 
manner  they  can,  alongst  the  paths  of  instruction. 
Although  it  is  manifest,  that  the  claims  of  these 
tutors  to  our  notice,  arise  more  frequently  from  the 
influence  of  friends  and  patrons,  or  from  the  softer 
vpice  of  misfortune  and  sorrow,  than  from  known 
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and  tried  talents  and  endowments.  When  individu- 
als, amidst  such  an  aggregation  of  untoward  circum- 
stances, do  arrive  at  any  eminence  in  science,  we 
must  not  phime  ourselves  on  our  own  conduct,  we 
must  only  admit  that  these  individuals  are  entitled 
to  our  congratulation. 

The  plan  which  I  am  about  to  suggest,  though 
completely  calculated  for  the  education  of  the  first 
class  of  our  citizens,  includes  also  all  the  circumstan- 
ces that  must  render  it  acceptable,  and  abundantly 
useful  to  every  other  rank  and  class  of  the  communi- 
ty. It  is  astonishing,  that  amidst  the  general  reform- 
ation and  advancement  of  all  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts,  that  of  communicating  instruction  to 
youth,  should  have  been  so  long  stationary,  or 
rather  retrograde ;  for  our  immediate  predecessors 
bestowed  much  more  attention,  and  attached  much 
more  consequence  to  this  art,  than  we  have  done 
heretofore.  Other  employments  have  been  con- 
stantly pressing  into  their  service,  all  the  discov- 
eries and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
kindred  arts  and  sciences.  These  they  have  incor- 
porated into  their  essence,  and  in  the  end,  these 
accessions  of  means  have  contributed  towards  their 
advancement,  in  the  public  estimation,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  rendering  them  exuberant  in  their  produc- 
tions, as  well  as  vigorous  in  their  progression  ;  but 
the  art  of  teaching  seems  to  have  become  isolated 
by  itself,  and  even  to  have  exhibited  some  symptoms 
of  vergcncy  towards  imbecility  and  decay.  Mr 
Lancaster,  at  length,  however,  has  shewn  what  may 
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be  done,  by  accothhibdating '  oiirselvSS  tb  thfe^  ciri 
cumstances  of  youth.  Let  lis  see  what  we  can  del 
by  a  similar  acconftnodation  to  those  of  preceptor^^' 
by  modifications  in  the  form  and  order  of  schooli 
houses,  and  by^an  adaptation  of  all  those  and  other 
imprbvemenfts  to  a  great  system  of  general  educa^ 
tibn,  stritfed '  td  all  ranks,  and  founded  upon  our 
own  parochial  basis.  On  our  ancient  institutions,' 
as  onf  a  wellJkihdwn  and  well-tried  foundation,  let 
lis  rest  onf  own  fabric.  The  circumstanced  •  and 
diaractfer;  the  attairimerits  and  pursuits  of  our 
countrymen,  must  regtilate  bur  procedure j  in  cl^ar^ 
ing  the  ground,  and  rearing  the  fabric.  It  is  for 
the  use  of  those  who  have  long  elijbyed,  and  whof 
may  still  preserve  inestimable  national  advantages^ 
that  oiir  edifice  is  to  be  coAstru^ted.  Mr  Lancas- 
ter's system,  is  pointedfy  dij^ected  to  the  use  of  olir 
fbrtorri  southftrif '  neighbours;  Ta  th'oi^e,  who,  in 
their  early  y^ars,  have  riot'  beeri*  accirstomed  t6f  the' 
shelter '  which  *our  institutions  afford,  his  system,^ 
admii^ably  raised  on  the  spu^of  thfe  occasion,  is  a-^ 
buhdantly  adapted;  becati^  these'  could  feel  the 
sense' of  security,'  uhder'iaftj^  shade  whatevet*,  how- 
ever*  light  arid  airy  it  riiiglit  be.  Bilt  it  is  for  us, 
nbt'onljf^  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  most  invaluable 
protections  during  our  present  preissure,  but  to  in-^ 
corporate  all  the  advantages  which  it  offers  into 
our  other  national  atllairiments,  and  thereby  to  iri-^ 
crease  the  stiability,  arid  augment  and  complete  the 
superstructure^  of  oiir  arident  paitochial  edifices. 

Mr  Lancastet'-s  method,- of  infusing  thetet  prin- 
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ciples  of  knowledge  into  the  mind,  is  so  well  con- 
ceived, that,  without  inconvenience,  any  thing  can 
be  improved  in  it.  It  must  be  highly  useftil  to  all 
ranks,  for  the  reasons  aforementioned.  I  would 
therefore  adopt  it  generally  in  the  first  step  of  our 
academical  course.  It  must  be  remarked,  howev- 
er, that,  at  present,  this  method  derives  peculiar 
efficacy  from  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  exercised.  On  this  account,  in  making 
our  calculations,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  some 
abatement  from  the  amount  of  the  results,  that  are 
known  to  be  derived  from  it :  we  must  increase 
the  moving  power,  and  we  must  decrease  the  quan- 
tity of  objects  which  are  to  be  kept  in  motion  by 
that  power ;  so  as  to  ensure  the  best,  though  per- 
haps not  the  most  extensive  results.  An  error  in 
increasing  the  force  of  our  momentum  can  only 
affect  our  pockets ;  and  thank  God,  neither  our 
circumstances  nor  our  propensities  disable  nor  in- 
dispose us  to  encounter  this  difficulty ; — ^but  if  by 
an  error  on  the  opposite  scale,  we  should  overpow- 
er the  force  of  the  momentum  which  we  have 
provided,  or  leave  our  project  bare  or  ineflective, 
mischiefs  of  the  most  serious  kind,  sending  forth 
great  and  lasting  consequences  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  to  the  general  character  of  our  country- 
men throughout  the  world,  would  be  the  infallible 
result.  Let  us  not  fear,  least  we  thereby  diminish 
the  consumpt  of  exciseable  commodities,  or  divert 
a  greater  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  community, 
into  that  tardy  circulation,  which  is  consistent 
with  prudential  life.     A  few  motions  will  again 
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bring  this  wealth  into  its  usual  course ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  a  national  fabric  will  thereby  be  rear- 
ed, stronger  than  our  rocky  mountains,  and  pow- 
erful above  the  transitory  movements  of  wealth, 
as  the  activity  of  mind  is  powerfiil  above  that  of 
inert  matter. 

In  our  ancient  parochial  schools,  it  is  customary 
for  the  preceptor  to  teach  all  the  different  branches 
of  education,  which  we  term  fundamental  or  initi- 
atory, at  once ;  and  to  have  all  these  agoing  under 
his  eye  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  availing  himself 
of  the  proficiency  of  some,  as  the  means  for  en- 
abling him  to  bring  forward  the  rest.      It  is  also 
customary  in  these  schools,  to  give  certain  badges 
of  superiority  to  the  deserving*    Mr  Lancaster  has 
given  these  obvious  principles  their  full  expansion^ 
and  secured  their  efficacy  by  an  admirable  system 
of  regulations.     But  this  is  not  all  j  he  begins  these 
fundamental  branches^  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, nearly  at  the  same  instant,  with  every  indi- 
vidual, and  keeps  them  all  at  once  ixk  a  progressive 
simultaneous  motion;  giving  a  lustrous  efficiency 
to  his  tuition,  by  a  spirit  of  universal  emulation 
and  collision,  which  he  contrives  to  keep  perpetu- 
ally in  fiill  glow  ;  so  as  to  render  the  arduous  pro- 
cess  of  education  a  pleasant  fascinating  employ^ 
ment,  and  to  advance  its  course  with  a  power  and 
effect,  otherwise  unattainable.     These,  and  his  ju- 
dicious method  of  economizing  time,  labor,  and 
expence,  must  be  adopted  into  our  initiatory  Laii- 
casterian  class. 
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From  the  subsequentcopsideratioas  it  will  appeaf, 
however,  that  it  is  requisite  for  us  to  a^opt  certain 
cpncon^itant  advantages,  and  to  give  certain  modi- 
fications to  Mr  .Lancaster's  method.    In  place  .of 
burdening  one  preceptor  ^ith  tliis.  course,  Jt  vilOU 
be  proper  for  us  to  obtain  two.     Our  school-ac- 
commodation would  also  require  to  be  fitted  up  in 
the  most  ample  and  convenient  ips^^ner,  :So  .as  to 
suit  pupils  of  tbeijiighei?t  rank.    In  order  l^owciver 
that  the$e  advantages  may  jbe  incessanl^y  pcjcupi- 
ed ;  in  order  to  aqcomn^pd^te  all  rJ^nJcs  in  the  cqpi- 
munity,;  ^d  in  or4fir  -to  enable  ]is  ^;o  raise  fuqds, 
sufficient  to  place  our  preceptors,  on  §uch  a  footing, 
that  we  may,  with  confidence,  expeqt  men  ,oi  rfte 
first  rate  ability  apd  capacity jfpr  our  service ;  it  be- 
comes necessary  ilpr  usto  class.our  pupils  into  three 
grand  divisions. 

Ti^E  first  of  these  divisions,  shonld  CiHi^ist  qf 
those,  whose  ipecnliar  circumstances  wqre  such, 
that  they  required  pointed  attention,  ^nd  could 
afford  to  pay  for  this  pointed  attention,  two^gumqas 
by  the  year;  it  being  understopd,  that. one  ye»r!s 
qourse  qf  the  initiatory  class,  would  abundantly 
confer  all  its  ^advantages.  The  number  of  pupils 
of  this  description,  that  might  be  obtainqd  for  our 
establi^hmeints,  may  be  ts^en  ^nd  limited  at  sixty 
boys,  and  a  like  number  of  girls.  The  second  di- 
vision should  consist  of  those,  to  whom  a  degree 
of  j^ttention,  less  pointed)  was  sufficient.  The3e 
might  p^y  a  guinea  i^nd  a  half  by  the  year,  and 
they  might  be  taken  at,  and  restricted  to  .the  num- 
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ber.tof  tOne  hundi^ed  and  i^y  boys,  aoda  like 
number  of  girls.  ,The  third  division  would  com- 
prehend that  Qumerous  class,  whoae  time.being 
devoted  to  usefiil  employment^,- and  who^e  finances 
being  nearly  absorbed  in  necessary  e^pences,  could 
afford  <tO;  pay  no  .,more  .th^n .  ten  .  shillings  by  the 
year.  Of  thi^  descr^tion,.>we  mi^t  calcul^e  upon 
and  limit ;  ourselves  to  two  hundred .  ^wjd  fifty 
boys,  and  the  like  number  of rgirl^.  It  .is  rejquisite 
for  us  to.  provide,  that  the  wages  should  be  all  paid, 
yearly,  in  adyance.  This  .is  f  necesisiary,  ^  to .  enable 
us  to  stand  :  before  r  the  .multiplied  expences,  to 
which  we.  jiaye  become  subjected ;  and  as  our  Jhon- 
or,  our  interest, , and  our  I  best  feelings,  are  ,all.at 
stak^,  in  .faking  ^ good  i  our :  undertaking,  .  we  ai:e 
yr^l ,  wfajn^afUted  to  calcoilate  on  this  mark .  of  the 
puJ^lic,  confidepce.  To  the  opulent,  it  can  produce 
Xko  jhar.dsfeip.  fTo,  Ither  Jfupbor-Cr  depemient,  it .  is  -  only 
2uit4ci|)atlng  an  .unavoidable-  di^rsement : .  and  to 
the- poor,  (if  neeid  b(?,)  as  the  purser  of.  the  wealthy 
ipqiay  be  laid  open,Mwith  peculiar  advantage,  on  such- 
an  occasion,  it ;  gives  claim?,  which  must .  be  ad-^ 
Wtt?d  tohe  irresisjt^e.  From  the  foregoing 
s^tenient,.  it  is:^vjideftt,  that  we  must  be  in  circum- 
stances, to  ^iye  both,ojur  .prec^tors  compensa- 
tions, sufficient  toabstraipt  them  from  every  other 
pursuit,  and  to  procure  .9fle  ex  elusive  right  to  their 
utmost  exertions. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  our  general  establish- 
mCint  burdens  itself  with  all  the  expence  and  risk. 
of  this  institution — that  it  bestows  its  attention  in 
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a  most  direct  and  effectual  manner,  in  supporting^ 
its  interests,  and  extending  its  influence-^hat  for 
the  benefit  of  this  class,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  a  multitude  of  other  classes  are  set 
agoing,  towards  which,  this  class  ought  to  contri- 
bute, on  the  principles  of  compensation— -and  that 
in  consequence  of  all  these  provisions,  and  of  the 
respectability  and  advantage  derived  therefrom,  by 
the  preceptors,  both  in  an  individual  and  profes- 
sional capacity,  our  community  have  a  clear  right 
to  claim,  that  the  fruits  of  this  class  ought,  if  ne- 
cessary, in  a  more  or  less  degree,  to  contribute  to 
the  general  institution,  of  which  this  is  a  part. 
How  necessary  this  is,  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  following  statement  will  suflSciently  evince. 
The  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  must  inte- 
rest the  public  in  its  favor ;  for  it  must  be  noticed, 
that  as  we  have  here  an  undoubted  interest  to  take 
care,  that  mere  emolument  shall  not  regulate  the 
views  of  the  preceptor ;  as  our  general  managers 
and  parochial  clergy,  not  only  take  the  charge,  but 
execute  the  office  of  intendants  and  inspectors  of 
these  classes,  and  of  our  whole  academical  institu- 
tion ; — ^and  as  they  will  therein  be  assisted  by  the 
heritors  and  elders,  who  will  bestow  upon  the 
schools  weekly,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  daily 
visitations,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  keep  alive  the 
fire  of  emulation,  and  in  order  to  discover  what 
farther  improvements  or  provisions  may  be  neces- 
sary— so  it  is  but  fair,  and  proper,  and  regular,  and 
indeed  necessary  to  preserve  the  high  respectabili- 
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ty  of  the  preceptors — ^ihat  the  disbursements  should 
pass  through  our  hands. 

It  is  not  meant  from  this  to  infer,  that  an  undue 
interference  may  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing for  our  own  use  the  earnings  of  these  preceptors. 
Far  from  it — ^for  it  is  meant,  that  our  general  es- 
taUishment  shall  not  only  sacrifice  its  attention, 
but  a  great  part  of  its  funds,  upon  this  and  other 
such  objects.  It  is  our  determination,  to  form  one 
great  incorporated  system  (^  education ;  it  is  also 
our  determination,  to  secure  against  contingencies, 
and  to  have  some  provisions,  (upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  Widows*  Funds  in  our  established  church,) 
for  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  widows  and  child- 
ren, but  of  those  preceptors  themselves,  who  may 
have  spent  their  days  in  our  service,  when  their 
labors  shall  have  become  of  little  avail  to  us.  If 
the  income,  according  to  the  foregoing  statement^ 
could  be  made  to  hold  good,  we  would  derive 
above  ^900  per  annum,  from  the  school.  As  we 
have  incumbered  ourselves  with  buildings,  and  will 
of  course  incumber  ourselves  with  providing  furni- 
ture, premiums,  and  every  thing  necessary,  we  most 
probably  will  lose  annually,  in  the  interest  of  money 
sunk,  and  other  necessary  expences,  £250  for  this 
school.  It  is  evident  also  that  this  revenue  may  be 
very  uncertain  and  fluctuating  until  the  institution 
becomes  fully  established.  Yet,  I  think  we  might 
bestow  Upon  the  first  preceptor  jf  400,  and  on  the 
second  i^SOO,  per  annum,  with  the  sure  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  to  the  vacancy  of  the  first  pre* 
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ceptorship,  ii^  his  merits  entitled  him  ther€t6i  Biil 
perhaps  we  ought  to  pledge  outlives  aC  the  outset^ 
only  to  the  extent  of  £300  to  the  one,  jf  200  to 
the  othefy  and  rai&^  the  sum  afterx^rdfi^  ad'UUtum, 
a^  occasion  served,  without  coming  uttder  afty  spe-^ 
ci6c  engagement. 

Thbr^  are  two  grand  advantagesi'  thap^we^must^ 
derive,  by  having  two  preceptors.  -  The  oflfe  of  the^^^' 
is  the bbvious^ one  of  keeping^ach-  othef-in  'coun-^ 
tenanoe  and  in  spirits,  and  of  being  mutually  stib^ 
servient  to  each  other,  so  as*  that  every  pupil  nifty 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstanced,  find  that  h6 
is  under  the  prying  eye  of  one  or  other  of  his' mas- 
ters, and  so  as  that  every  detachment  of  setvicef 
may  be  executed,  without  leavirlg,  in  any-  one  re- 
spect, the  great  duty  of  general  superintendan66,' 
loose  or  unprovided  for.  This  provisicin  is  not 
made  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  preceptors  fr<3fm 
any  part  of  their  service ;  on  the  Contrary,  I  would 
hold  it  to  be  an  indispensable  article,  that  not 
one  of  them,  should,  for  one  ^miriUte,  during  the 
time  of  attendance,  (except  for  the  most  neces-* 
sary  purposes,)  be  absent  from  his  dtity.  Indeed,^ 
one  great  'object  of  this^  provision  is,  td  act  ai$  a 
stimulus  and  corrective  -against  that  ^  sloth  and  in-' 
attention,  which  is  so  usual  in  greatt  schools^  and' 
for  which,  perhaps,  no  better  remedy  can  be  devis- 
ed. Our  preceptors  must  not  take  their  malic 
from  those  fattened  seminaries,  commonly  called 
seats  of  learning,  wherein 'dri3W8y  Morpheus  holds- 
his  leaden  sway.    They  mmt^look  up  t6  those  in 
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high  professional  offices,  and  take  for  their  model 
judges,  statesmen,  merchants,  &c.  whose  arduous 
and  incessant  labors,  consume  the  best  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Seven  or  eight  hours  a-day,  of 
such  labor,  are  indispensible  for  our  purpose ;  but 
this  labor  is  all  uniform ;  neither  ruffling  care,  nor 
disquieting  embarrassment,  arises  out  of  it ;  when 
the  task  is  executed,  the  solicitude  is  at  an  end. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  demurring  or  misunder- 
standing  about  this  matter,  express  provisions  re- 
specting this,  and  every  tiling  that  regards  the 
separate  offices  of  the  preceptors,  ought  to  be 
distinctly  stipulated  for,  in  engaging  each  precep- 
tor. 

There  is,  however,  another  advantage,  no  less 
important,  that  may  be  secured  by  having  two  pre- 
ceptors.  Every  one  knows,  that  private  tuition 
possesses  many  properties  peculiar  to  itself;  radi- 
cal errors  ,and  bad  habits,  can  scarcely  ever  be 
contracted  under  the  eye  of  a  good  tutor,  for  the 
moment  he  detects  them,  he  exposes  and  extirpates 
them,  in  the  most  complete  and  effectual  manner. 
Besides  this,  he  can  apply  instruction  in  a  way  pe- 
culiarly effective  :  he  lays  it  closs  before  his  pupil, 
and  insinuates  it  into  his  mind,  with  the  most  ur- 
gent  perseverance.  Private  tuition,  however,  has 
its  disadvantages.  A  pupil,  who  is  constantly  under 
the  charge  of  one  tutor,  generally,  sooner  or  later, 
becomes  callous  to  his  remonstrances.  Sometime<^ 
too,  the  tutor  becomes  no  less  listless  in  his  exer- 
tions.    Emulation  and  competition  are  awanting. 
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and  lassitude  and  indiflference  very  often  succeed^ 
and  render  the  course  of  improvement  so  extremely 
languid  and  imperfect,  that  at  length  the  pursuit  oi 
learning  becomes  both  irksome  and  laborious* 

If  we  had  only  one  preceptor,  it  would  be  utter- 
ly impossible  for  him  to  withdraw  himself,  for  any 
length  of  time,  from  his  general  charge,  for  the 
sake  of  any  one  or  any  small  number  of  pupils ;  so 
as  to  take  these  apart  for  the  purpose  of  calm  and 
deliberate  expostulation ;  accommodating  himself 
clossly  and  pertinaciously,  to  the  remedies  which 
the  case  might  require.  Where  there  are  two,  how- 
ever, this  may  be  done  almost  without  any  general  or 
material  inconvenience  whatever:  for  it  must  be 
noticed,  that  it  commonly  happens,  that  such  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  fall  into  the  same'error,  or  degenerate 
in  the  same  obliquity,  that  one  particular  remedy, 
or  one  course  of  treatment,  may  be  administered 
to  a  considerable  number,  with  full  effect ;  so  as 
even  occasionally  to  accomplish  a  much  more  ra- 
dical cure,  than  if  each  pupil  were  taken  up  apart. 
Tliis  provision  might  be  carried  into  effect  in  a 
variety  of  ways ;  perhaps,  the  best  method  would 
be,  for  the  first  preceptor  to  go  round  the  sec- 
tions, and  to  give  to  all  those  whom  he  meant  to 
subject  to  his  course,  a  marble,  either  black,  or 
white,  or  gray ;  and  thereafter  to  call  out  the  black 
or  other  marbles  to  come  to  his  apartment.  All 
who  have  been  conversant  in  the  management  of 
the  young,  will  discern  at  once  the  advantages 
tJiat  must  accrue  from  this  provision.     As  it  is,  we 
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perceive,  that  we  possess  many  of  the  advantages 
of  private  tuition,  without  being  subjected  to  its 
peculiar  disadvantages. 

As  emul9.tion  and  competition  are  the  life  and 
soul  of  our  system,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  for  u» 
to  vary  or  extend  the  iteration  of  these  principles 
too  much,  especially,  if  we  accompany  them  with 
Mr  Lancaster*s  excellent  provisions  for  insuring 
order  and  precision.     Our  having  two  preceptors 
gives  us  certain  advantages,  in  this  respect,  which 
we  would  do  well  to  improve  to  the  utmost.     We 
know  that  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  humors  and 
*  dispositions  in  pupils,  which,  if  not  duly  managed, 
tend  greatly  to  debase  the  character.     Some  de- 
light in,  and  seek  after  arduous  struggles  of  every 
kind ;   others,  not  less  fit  for  these  struggles,  are 
timid  and  reserved,  and  if  roughly  treated,  are 
liable  to  be  unduly  repressed  or  mortified.      As 
this  backwardness  is  always  relieved  by  change,  I 
would  introduce  into  all  our  classes  certain  graduat- 
ed transmutations,  not  only  from  one  exercise  to 
another,  which  is  sometimes  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage, but,  from  the  whole  circle  of  associations  to, 
which  they  have  been   accustomed,  to  another. 
There  is  often  a  depression  of  spirit^  inseparable 
from  degradation,  though  this  should  have  origi- 
nated merely  in   accidental   unfitness  for  mental 
exercise ;  which  depression  may  not  be  removed, 
until  some  uncommon  and  powerful  stimulus,  and 
some  peculiar  change  of  circumstances  take  place, 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  mind  from  its  torpor.    That. 
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it  is  desirable  to  remove  this  torpor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, is  manifest,  for  besides  the  present  loss  of 
instruction,  it  will,  if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  become  extremely  injurious  to  the  indivi- 
dual, and  even  in  the  end  give  a  tinge  of  incura- 
ble dulness  to  the  habit.  It  may  also  be  noticed, 
that  the  highest  scholars  having,  after  some  time, 
beat  down  their  rivals ;  and  their  rivals  having 
at  length  bent  under  the  acknowledged  weight  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  carry  off  the 
palm ;  the  emulative  spirit  gradually  declines  in 
every  individual. 

The  utility  of  arduous  competition,  varied  in  ev- 
ery possible  way,  is  universally  admitted.  It  not 
only  arouses  the  torpid,  and  elicits  more  vivid 
sparks  from  the  ingenious,  but  it  prevents  that  per- 
sonal collision,  which  so  often  generates  envy  and 
other  repugnant  dispositions.  Youth,  cannot  with 
advantage,  be  either  depressed  too  much,  or  exalt- 
ed too  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature.  The  real 
value  of  the  comparative  attainments  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  every  day  changing,  and  why  should 
not  these  changes  be  permitted  to  exhibit  them- 
selves ?  I  do  not,  therefore,  approve  of  Mr  Lan- 
caster's fixt  and  determinate  marks  of  superiority ; 
far  less  would  I  sanction  his  carrying  these  through 
the  whole  term  of  adolescence.  This  must  give 
rise  to  an  artificial  system  of  conduct,  sufficiently 
fitted,  indeed,  for  preserving  a  certain  fictitious  or- 
der at  school,  but  far  from  being  suitable  for  pro- 
ducing universal  improvement,  either  there  or  any 
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where  else.  It  is  not  our  object  to  form  monitors 
and  duxes,  and  a  petty  order  of  proud  superiors 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Our  grand  object  is,  to 
bring  forward,  in  the  paths  of  instruction  and  of  ge- 
neral improvement,  the  whole  mass  of  society ;  to  do 
this  with  cordiality  and  zeal,  and  neither  to  exalt 
nor  to  depress  without  sufficient  reason.  And  even 
when  this  is  done,  a  farther  object  presents  itself; 
we  must  endeavour  to  preserve  mutual  esteem,  and 
to  prevent  self-complacency,  even  in  cases  that 
xerge  far  into  extremities  of  merit  and  demerit. 

Foa  these  reasons,  in  place  of  retaining  the  pu- 
pils under  a  military  arrangement,  I  would  make 
various  attempts  to  preserve  equality.  In  place  of 
fixing,  in  a  permanent  way,  badges  of  honor,  I 
would  leave  these  loose  for  incessant  competition, 
and  I  would  do  this,  by  instituting  new  and  vari- 
ous orders  of  competition.  One  of  these  I  shall 
briefly  describe.  Amongst  classes  of  the  same 
standing,  the  gradations  of  merit  would  soon  begin  to 
shew  themselves.  I  would,  however,  speedily  arrest 
this  process,  by  classing  all  the  monitors  or  best 
scholars,  all  the  duxes  or  second  best,  and  then  all 
the  diflTerent  gradations  of  merit,  taken  severally 
apart,  into  sections  by  themselves  ;  and  set  a  new 
process  of  competition  agoing  amongst  these  new 
sections.  In  order  that  the  pupils  might  perceive 
that  there  was  no  irrefragable  pre-eminence  attach- 
ed to  the  office  of  monitor,  I  would  select  one,  not 
for  his  super-excellence  in  erudition,  but  on  account 
of  his  possessing  certain  extrinsic  qualities,  which 
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fitted  him  for  exercising  authority.  In  this  place, 
however,  I  would  maintain  him  no  longer,  than 
till  his  merit  was  overshadowed  by  some  other; 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  would  new  gradations 
of  merit  appear.  In  this  state,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  second  preceptor,  I  could  maintain  these  newly 
arranged  sections  for  some  weeks ;  after  which,  how- 
ever, I  would  institute  another  course  of  transmu- 
tation, upon  the  same  principles.  As  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  during  this  contest,  the  superiority  obtain- 
ed at  the  outset,  would  still  be  observable,  I  would, 
in  this  new  transmutation,  nearly  restore  the  former 
order  of  things.  Again  I  would  renew  this  course ; 
and  again  restore  the  first  order.  It  is  evident, 
that  I  would  thereby  excite  competition,  and  cre- 
ate changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  sections,  suffi- 
cient to  purge  away  that  morbid  callousness,  that 
is  so  apt  to  be  generated,  where  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  same  individuals  takes  place. 

In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  foregoing  and 
other  improvements,  I  would  provide  for  our  in- 
stitution  two  spacious  well-contrived  school-rooms, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  alike  fitted  up,  and  also  a 
small  chamber.  By  having  two  apartments,  we 
could  keep  the  sexes  apart,  in  the  larger  classes  ^ 
^e  could  refresh  the  atmosphere  of  the  school,  by 
ventilating  the  one  room  while  the  other  was  occu- 
pied ;  and  we  could  give  shelter  to  those  pupils, 
who,  coming  from  a  distance,  may  have  somewhat 
anticipated  the  hour  of  meeting.  By  means  of  the 
small  chamber,   tuitory  instruction  might,   when 
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necessary,  be  given  to  pupils,  with  the  same  effect, 
as  if  they  were  entirely  under  private  iuition ;  it 
being  remarked,  that  private  tuition  is  more  for- 
cible when  administered  occasionally,  than  when 
clossly  pursued. 

I  WOULD  provide  another  powerful  incitement  to 
strenuous  exertion,  by  means  of  the  presence  of 
fellow-pupils.  In  order  to  give  the  different  divi- 
sions all  the  exercise  that  is  possible,  I  would  begin 
the  daily  attendance,  with  the  first,  at  9  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  10,  the  second  division  would  meet';  but 
I  would  give  a  tolerance  to  every  one  who  occupi- 
ed the  place  of  monitor  or  dux,  in  the  first  division, 
to  remain  behind  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with- 
in a  certain  range  appointed  for  inspectors.  Here 
his  superiority  would  be  exhibited,  and  here  he 
would  witness  the  motions  of  the  other  divisions. 
That  no  one  might,  however,  be  deprived  of  this 
advantage,  of  regarding,  in  the  exercises  of  others, 
the  appearance  which  he  himself  must  make'  in  the 
eye  of  every  beholder,  I  would  permit  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  class,  by  turns,  to  occupy  the  same 
range,  during  the  Iflst  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this 
meeting.  The  second  division  would  give  way  to 
the  first  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  would  enjoy  a  similar 
privilege  of  inspection,  upon  the  same  footing. 
Betwixt  12  and  1,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  preceptors  an  intromission  from  their  labors. 
At  1,  the  second  division  would  meet ;  at  2,  the  first, 
for  the  last  time ;  and  at  S,  the  second,  for  the  last 
time  also.     Thus  each  division  would  have  three 
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hours*  exercise,  and  suitable  intromissions ;  part 
of  which  might  be  spent  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, giving  to  the  whole  course  the  effect  nearly 
of  a  continued  train  of  instructive  exercises.  The 
advantage  of  observing  and  criticising,  with  the  eye 
of  a  spectator,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  high  moment, 
and  it  might  be  accorded  with  much  advantage  at 
every  meeting.  But  it  must  be  noticed,  that  accu- 
rate ideas  of  propriety  and  decorum,  are  as  com- 
pletely fixed  by  an  occasional,  as  by  a  constant 
exercise  of  our  critical  faculties. 

The  evening  class  I  would  model  as  nearly  as 
possible,  on  Mr  Lancaster's  plan.  It  might  Com- 
mence at  6,  and  continue  till  8  or  9  o'clock.  As 
500  pupils  are  instructed,  it  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible to  introduce  many  of  the  improvements  afore- 
stated  into  this  division.  Our  great  relief,  in  this 
point,  would  be  to  consign  to  the  notice  of  parents, 
elders,  or  neighbours,  those  circumstances  in  any 
pupil  that  require  special  animadversion.  It  would 
be  necessary,  in  this  division,  to  chuse  monitors  of 
considerable  understanding  and  proficiency. 

The  advantage  of  two  preceptors  to  our  system, 
must  now  be  very  evident.  One  being  always  at 
hand,  the  other  can  conduct  every  manoeuvre 
without  difficulty.  In  the  first  and  second  classes, 
a  military  arrangement  may  not  be  necessary; 
but  as  there  is  a  necessity  for  this  in  the  third, 
the  preceptors  themselves  must  acquire  a  preci- 
sion sufficient  to  influence  their  conduct  for  the 
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first  division,  and  which  will  nearly  produce  the 
same  effect.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  frank 
and  manly  spirit  of  youth,  unabashed  by  dis- 
appointments, and  exercised  in  a  variety  of  me* 
thods,  will  remain  unbroken,  without  in  any  de- 
gree lowering  his  proficiency  in  learning.  The 
gradations  of  honor  and  punishments,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  strike  with  attention,  and  to  dispose  to 
incessant  application.  A  competition  will  also  be 
instituted,  founded  not  merely  on  these,  but  on 
conscious  worth,  and  solid  conviction.  Without 
appealing,  at  every  step,  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
we  would  accustom  them  to  respect  that  opinion, 
by  displaying  its  effects  in  an  ostensible  manner. 
A  direct  appeal  to  the  man  within  the  breast,  wc 
would  always  make.  The  circle  of  hopes  and  fears, 
by  which  their  active  powers  could  be  affected, 
we  w^ould  also  appeal  to,  with  full  force ;  but  we 
would  beware  of  exalting  or  depressing  any  indivi- 
dual, in  an  undue  manner;  we  would  take  occa- 
sion to  disclose  the  imperfections,  even,  of  the 
best,  to  himself,  and  to  those  around  him  ;  and  by 
so  doing,  we  would  no  less  benefit  the  pupil  of  great 
genius  himself,  than  his  associates.  We  would 
thus  render  them  familiar  with  these  views  of  the 
deficiency  of  their  present  attainments,  which  are 
so  just  and  so  salutary,  and  learn  them  to  hold  the 
opinion  of  others  in  less  estimation,  than  that  of 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  love  of  truth ;  bestowing,  at 
the  same  time,  an  internal  stimulus  towards  higher 
objects,  which  would  operate  alike  in  the  absence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  external  acclamation. 
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While  we  give  to  emulation,  high  order  and 
precision,  their  full  weight,  let  us  avoid  that  perti- 
nacity in  school  arrangements,  which  would  over- 
whelm every  personal  feeling,  in  order  to  maintain 
these  in  full  force.  As  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
us  to  bestow  a  permanent  ascendancy  on  contin- 
gent acquirements,  let  us  not  dignify  the  efforts  of 
puerile  ambition  with  bombastic  ascriptions.  Petty 
presents,  and  trifling  indulgencies,  varied,  and  ren- 
dered palatable  by  a  diversity  of  methods,  may 
serve  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Let  us  also  keep  in 
view,  that  it  consists  with  the  sober,  steady  charac- 
ter of  our  countrymen,  to  look  forward  to  further 
advancement  in  the  sphere  of  useful  acquisitions ; 
and  let  us  accordingly  stimulate  their  ambition,  by 
the  prospect  of  higher  and  more  rapid  progression 
in  the  different  courses  of  education.  Indeed,  to  a 
pupil  of  spirit  in  a  low  rank  of  life,  the  prize,  of 
a  farther  course  of  erudition,  must  supercede  every 
other  consideration.  Such  motives,  while  they 
stimulate  to  more  arduous  exertions,  raise  the  mind 
above  those  puny  views  and  contrivances,  on  which 
so  much  of  the  graduated  appearances  of  merit  are 
known  to  depend,  and  make  the  exertions  of  others 
as  much  a  matter  of  complacency,  as  those  of  the 
individual  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  regard 
to  punishments,  that  every  thing  which  is  unne- 
cessarily severe,  and  which  attaches  permanent 
contumely  and  disgrace  to  the  pupil,  is  injurious. 
These  generally  so  divide  the  force  of  the  example, 
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betwixt  indignation  at  the  punishers,  and  commis- 
eration for  the  sufferer,  that  the  terror  of  the  pun. 
ishment  is  completely  destroyed.  A  sense  of 
shame,  the  never-failing  companion  of  the  generous 
mind,  is  thereby  overcome,  and  the  modest  barrier 
of  nature,  to  which  no  artificial  restraint  is  equiva- 
lent, is  burst  through,  and  its  virtuous  eflScacy 
expelled  from  the  mind.  As  on  the  one  hand,  ad- 
vancement, in  academical  honor  privilege  and  pro- 
gression, ought  always  to  attend  merit,  as  its  sha- 
dow ;  so  on  the  other,  partial  exclusion  from  these, 
and  in  extreme  cases,  total  expulsion  from  school, 
ought  to  be  held  up,  as  the  great  object  of  dread, 
and  ranked  amongst  the  highest  punishments  that 
can  be  inflicted.  Hence,  the  true  value  of  instruc- 
tion, school-fellowship,  and  general  respect  and 
esteem  would  be  distinctly  appreciated.  Hence, 
the  terror  of  losing,  or  any  ways  abridging  these, 
would  be  made  the  means  of  raising  them  higher 
and  higher  in  the  estimation  of  all,  and  of  making 
those,  who  are  thus  interested  in  their  preservation, 
cling  closer  and  closer  to  those  pursuits,  that  are 
requisite  for  their  own  advancement.  Slighter 
chastisements,  inflicted  on  the  view  of  securing 
this  object,  would  hence  be  more  patiently  submit- 
ted to;  and  higher  struggles,  in  the  course wJiich is 
thereby  pointed  out,  ^ould  be  more  courageously 
sustained. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  the  exertions  required 
of  the  preceptors  are  very  severe.  It  will  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  two  are  provided,  whereby 
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the  one  will  be  supported  by  the  countenance 
and  attention  of  the  other,  and  whereby  relief, 
when  that  is  necessary,  can  be  without  difficulty 
obtained. 

It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  I  would  continue 
these  exertions  only  for  five  days  of  the  week.  I 
would  allot  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  bodily,  as 
we  allot  the  first  to  spiritual  employments.  TTiere- 
by,  a  regular  opportunity  will  be  given,  for  gratify- 
ing those  rural  and  social  propensities,  which  are 
the  grand  renovators  of  our  factitious  obliquities ; 
and  thereby,  also,  the  necessity  of  profaning  the  Sab- 
bath, by  a  surreptitious  appropriation  of  its  hallow- 
ed moments  to  secular  affairs,  would  be  prevented. 
On  this  day  of  relaxation,  marks  of  pure  and  heart- 
felt satisfaction  may  be  expressed,  in  various  ways, 
to  the  deserving  pupil.  On  this  day,  also,  the  dull 
and  the  slovenly  may  imbibe  a  cheering  ray  of  dis- 
tant hope,  to  animate  them  to  more  strenuous  ex- 
ertions. As  we  all  admit  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  ought  to  be  pointedly  devoted  to  religious 
duties ;  as  we  admit,  also,  that  it  is  incumbent  and 
necessary  for  us,  to  take  care  that  the  necessary 
avocations  of  the  week,  do  not  compress  its  duties 
into  that  sacred  portion  of  our  time ;  as  we  know 
the  importance  of  preserving,  inviolate,  the  vene- 
ration of  our  offspring  for  that  sacred  day,  the 
prophanation  of  which,  is  an  incipient  step  of  social, 
as  well  as  individual  degradation — ^let  us  not  render 
it  necessary  for  those,  who  are  thus  nobly  employ- 
ed during  the  week,  to  seek  the  indulgence  of  one 
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of  the  most  commendable  propensities  of  our  na- 
ture, in  the  commission  of  this  defalcation. 

No  person  will  dispute  the  value  of  suitable  re- 
laxation. Perhaps  the  best  corrective  of  these  per- 
versities and  peculiarities,  which  so  generally  attend 
undue  seclusion,  is  robust  and  desultory  exercise. 
To  prevent  this  from  degenerating  into  barbarous 
rudeness,  the  commixture  of  school-associates,  or 
the  presence  of  mutually  esteemed  friends,  is  per- 
haps also  generally  necessary.  It  must  not  be  said, 
that  these  advantages  may  be  obtained,  during  the 
non-occupied  hours  of  the  day ;  for  then  the  bonds 
of  duty  are  still  heavily  clanking  around.  And  it 
must  be  noticed,  that  it  is  our  business,  to  ward  off 
every  incident,  that  can  tend  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion,  during  these  days  of  duty ;  and  that  it  will,  by 
and  by,  become  necessary  for  us,  to  absorb  all  these 
vacant  hours  into  our  courses.  We  must  not  there- 
fore allow  the  pupil  to  hold  these  as  his  exclusive 
property.  This  idea  we  may  without  impropriety 
attach  to  Saturday;  and  having  done  so,  let  us 
respect  it  accordingly. 

Are  such  matters  comparatively  no  more  than 
petty  considerations  ? — It  is  our  duty  to  form  our 
pupils  to  a  rational  taste  for  amusement — we 
must  lead  forward  their  propensities  to  manly  and 
unsophisticated  pleasures,  through  a  regular  course, 
until  it  form  itself  into  a  habit.  Few  know  the  va- 
lue of  leisure,  and  therefore  few  can  either  apply 
it,  or  enjoy  it,  satisfactorily.     Numbers  of  profli- 
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gate  and  vain  characters,  who  fill  every  rank  of 
life,  have  nursed  their  bad  habits,  in  cumbersome 
incessant  employments ;  therein,  having  little  lei- 
sure,  they  think  only  of  direct  and  pungent  enjoy- 
ments, when  this  leisure  occurs*  The  habits  of 
application,  acquired  during  the  courses  of  study 
provided  for  our  pupils,  will  not  be  lost  in  those 
regulated  amusements.  They  will  only  receive  a 
farther  expansion,  and  4n  the  end  serve  to  form  a 
character  more  useful  and  more  elevated. 

I  DO  not  mean,  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  to  infer, 
that  we  ought  to  usurp  the  province  of  those,  who 
give  food  and  raiment,  and  the  means  of  mental 
instruction  to  pupils.  All  that  I  contend  for  is, 
that  we  should  exclude  Saturday,  as  well  as  Sun- 
day, from  our  courses.  •  Let  these  exercise  their 
authority  as  they  choose,  we  must  not  be  partakers 
in  their  error,  or  in  their  defalcation  of  duty.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  natural  affection,  and  a 
clear  and  strong  view  of  their  own  interest,  will  not 
be  deaf  to  such  considerations.  The  value  of  at- 
tainments, already  seen  to  be  secured,  will  induce 
a  desire  of  seeing  this  value  augmented  and  con- 
firmed by  every  other  accessible  means.  The  va- 
cant spaces  of  Saturday,  thus  thrown  loose  into 
their  hands,  will  not  be  deliberately  filled  up  with 
labors  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  nor  are  they  very 
likely  to  take  the  ungracious  trouble  of  assorting  a 
species  of  work,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  absorbing 
these  salutary  refreshments,  which  are  necessary  to 
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give  value  to  all  that  instruction,  which  has  been 
acquired  with  so  much  difficulty. 

Having  made  this  allowance  to  preceptors  and 
pupils,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  extend  it,  by  giv- 
ing my  sanction  to  holidays  and  vacations.  These 
are  universally  injurious  to  all  parties,  and  they 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  abolished.  I  do  not  say, 
that  two  or  three  weeks,  in  midsummer,  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  the  course,  without  manifest  injury. 
But  I  am  certain  that  these  long  intervals,  where- 
in preceptors  and  pupils  are  suffered  to  run  wild, 
are  extremely  obnoxious  to  education,  and  can 
scarcely  ever  be  made  up  by  any  contrivance  what- 
ever. 

Having  laid  down  the  leading  principles  on 
which  the  initiatory  class  ought  to  be  conducted, 
and  providied  a  system  of  management  and  super- 
intendance,  which  can  readily  supply  every  defici- 
ency, it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  to 
enter  any  farther  into  detail.  Mr  Lancaster's  book 
and  other  treatises  on  education,  are  all  at  hand. 
These,  and  the  various  improved  institutions  set 
down  all  over  the  country,  may,  when  needful,  be 
consulted.  From  the  connection,  however,  which 
this  class  has  with  an  extensive  academical  institu- 
tion, it  contains  various  features,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  which  will  afterwards  be  distinctly 
noticed. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
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that  this  class,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  is  under- 
stood to  conduct  the  pupil  forward  to  the  next,  or 
cruditive  class ;  into  which  he  is  supposed  to  enter, 
after  having  been  sufficiently  exercised  in  the  prac- 
tice of  reading  and  writing,  and  after  having  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic. 

'  To  some  it  may  appear,  that  the  same  pieceptor 
who  began  the  conjoined  courses  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  might,  with  much  propriety, 
be  entrusted  with  conducting  his  charge  through 
these  fundamental  branches  of  education,  to  their 
final  conclusion.  The  habit  of  most  respectful  es- 
teem, generated  at  the  first  opening  of  the  youthful 
mind,  already  obtained,  constitute  an  advantage, 
which,  it  may  be  supposed,  we  ought  by  no  means 
to  abandon.  The  deep  interest  which  every  pre- 
ceptor must  feel,  in  bringing  his  labors  to  a  happy 
and  complete  termination,  and  his  growing  inti- 
macy with  the  dispositions  and  capacity  of  his  pu- 
pils,  are  also  advantages  no  less  important.  And, 
as  we  have  provided  two  preceptors,  and  invested 
them  with  a  resjpectability,  which  is  by  no  means 
common,  our  institution  indicates  its  confidential 
regard  for  their  endowments,  in  a  way  that  seems 
to  presuppose  our  propensity  to  a  plan  of  this 
kind. 

In  answer  to  these,  and  to  all  such  remarks^  it 
may  be  briefly  stated,  that  whatever  occasional  ad- 
vantages may,  at  times,  result  from  the  operation  of 
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the  considerations  abovestated,  in  families,  and  in 
small  societies,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  cal- 
culate much  upon  it,  in  such  extensive  classes  as 
those  now  under  our  charge.  And  that  it  becomes 
us,  and  it  becomes  our  preceptors,  to  take  care 
that  no  fanciful  notions,  of  dignity  or  personal 
feeling,  should  intervene  betwixt  us  and  the  point- 
ed  discharge  of  our  duty,  taken  in  the  most  enlarg- 
ed view  of  its  obligancy.  The  following  short  out- 
line, of  some  of  the  characterizing  features  of  the 
two  courses,  will  still  more  strongly  evince  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  separation. 

The  great  design  of  the  initiatory  class  is  to  fa- 
miliarize the  eye  and  the  ear,  the  tongue  and  the 
fingers,  with  the  shape  and  the  sound,  the  articula- 
tion and  construction  of  letters,  and  their  various 
combinations  into  words  and  sentences ;  taking  a- 
long  with  us  the  analogous  and  connected  art, 
which  arises  from  the  use  of  the  Arabic  characters 
in  the  process  of  enumeration  and  calculation.  In 
order  to  accomplish  our  object,  we  stimulate  the 
activity,  and  excite  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupil  in  a 
variety  of  ways ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  fascinating 
charms  of  novelty  and  variety  attracts  his  atten- 
tion ;  on  the  other,  the  powerful  impulse  of  emu- 
lation and  collision  keeps  this  attention  constantly 
in  the  most  arduous  exercise.  Engaged  thus  early 
in  an  employment  so  complicated,  it  is  necessary 
til  at  his  prescribed  task  should  be  palpable  and  ob- 
vious, and  that  it  should  exhibit  no  appearances 
but  such  as  are  luminous  and  attractive.    AH  fini* 
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cal  niceties,  about  pronunciations  and  highly  fin- 
ished forms,  and  all  precise  distinctions  regarding 
inflexions  and  modulations,  must  be  avoided ;   we 
must  neither  tantalize  him  with  interruptions, .  nor 
harrass  him  wilh  exactitude;    such  being  things 
which  require  a  new  round  of  exercises,  as  inconsist 
tent  with  those  strong,  rough  impressions^  which  are 
the  subject  matter  of  this  course,  as  the  study  of  one 
language  is  from  the  study  of  another.      To  intro- 
duce them  at  present,  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
but  to  exhaust  the  animated  fervour  of  youth^  and 
to  destroy  that  fine  edge,  which  at  this  period,  of 
our  existence,  is  capable  of  performing  such  won- 
ders.    In  order  to  preserve  this  ardor  and  this  vi- 
gour for  his  lively  exercises,  I  would  smooth  his 
way,  whenev6r  difficulties  presented   themselves, 
and  sedulously  keep  out  of  view  every  thing  that 
had  the  Appearance  of  obstruction  or  interruption* 
And  I  would  be  fully  satisfied,  if  our  pupil,  dis- 
tinctly and  habitually,    executed    his  prescribed 
tasks,  and  announced  and  displayed  those  acquisi- 
tions,  which  are  consistent  with  his  situation,  al- 
though he  left  this  class  without  any  idea,  of  these 
refinements.     If  our  preceptors  be  duly  fitted  fi)r 
this  one  object,  and  if  they  execute  it  with  fidelity 
and  attention,  they  will  soon  discover,  that,  by  set 
pirating  the  courses,  they  are  delivered  from  an 
agonizing  task,  which  could  not  but  impair  their 
general  usefulness ;    and  that  their  pupils  are  firmed 
from  a  grievous  burden,  whence  no  adequate  com- 
pensation could  be  derived.     And  it  mustiiere  be 
noticed,  that  as  the  salaries  of  die  preceptora  are 
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fixed,  and  their  personal  respectability,  founded 
upon  the  general  character  of  our  academical  in- 
stitution ;  so  it  must  be  their  highest  object  to  let 
no  pupil  pass  through  their  hands,  until  he  is  qua- 
lified for  the  next  course :  and  when  he  is  flius  qua- 
lified, it  must  be  no  less  their  interest  to  send  him 
directly  thither. 

But  the  great  design  of  the  eruditory  gourse,  is^ 
to  carry  forward  the  process  of  education,  already 
begun,  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  to  endow,  jt  with 
every  ornament  and  quality  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble. The  capacity  and  judgment  of  the  pupil 
become,  now,  no  less  objects  of  attention,  thaii  his 
temper  and  dispositions.  The  charms  of  novelty 
and  variety  are  now  held  to  be,  in  some  measure^ 
superceded  by  corresponding  habits  and  acquisi^ 
tions.  The  object  now  is  not  merely  to  :push  for-; 
ward  education  to  its  full  extent.  This  progress 
must  admit  neither  of  deficiency  npr  imperfection, 
and  a  process  of  discipline,  and  a  mode  of  ti  eatmeut 
must  be  marked  outy  fully  calculated  to  secure  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  instruction,  at  once,  extend- 
ed and  precise,  augmented  and  purified.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  as  in  the  first  course,  promptitude  and 
alacrity,  in  announcing  and  displaying  the  variety 
and  extent  of  acquisition,  was  the  leading  object ; 
so  here,  to  exhibit  the  power  and  effect  of  every 
acquirement  and  -  improvement,  not  only  wiUi 
promptitude  and  alacrity,  but  in  the  most  luminous 
and  graceful  manner  attainable,  must  never  for  one 
moment  be  out  of  sight. 
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In  selecting  preceptors  for  the  initiatory  dass, 
knowledge,  capacity  and  attainments,  of  no  ordin- 
ary degree,  are  necessary.     A  temper  and  disposi- 
tion, no  less  estimable  than  respectable,  are  also 
desirable.      But  in    the   eruditive    class,    besides 
these  prerequisites,  other  qualities,  no  less  peculiar, 
must  be  obtained.    We  must  have  a  preceptor  for 
^very  branch  of  this  course,  and  each  of  these  must 
be  thoroughly  qualified,  not  only  to  cammunicate 
the  necessary  instruction,  but  to  give  a  perfect 
model  in  that  peculiar  branch,  on  which  the  pupil 
may  form  himself.     One  preceptor  must  be  quali- 
fied to  teach,  and  to  give  a  model  of  fine  reading, 
and  he  must  have  a  full  and  clear  apprehension  of 
the  structure  and  grammar  of  our  language ;   an- 
other must  have  obtained  the  art  of  writing,  in  a 
fitie  and  beautiful  hand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
this  art  in  its  perfection ;    and  the  third  must  be 
one,  whose  practice  in  arithmetic  and  accounts  ha» 
been  such,  that  he  has  not  only  a  complete  and  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  fundamental  princi- 
ples, but  a  peculiar  facility  and  promptitude,  in 
solving  every  question  connected  with  them.     Be- 
sides these  peculiar  endowments,   each  of  these 
preceptors  must  have  acquired  the  indispensible 
feculty,  of  being  able  to  transfiise  their  own  ac- 
.  quirements  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  in  a  way 
singularly  happy  and  efiectual.     When  We  perceive 
the  vast  diversity  of  talent,  which  these  separate 
exercises  imply,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is; 
not  only  necessary  to  separate  the  initiatory  from 
the  eruditive  courses,  but  to  divide  thi^  last  eoursiS 
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into  its  three  branches.     In  certain  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  these  considerations  are  all  waved.     But 
in  such  an  institution  as  ours,  which  is  to  be  held 
up  as  complete  in  all  its  parts,  the  slightest  defal- 
cation in  any  one  of  all  these  material  points  might 
blast  the  whole  undertakii^ ;  and  as  we  have  abun< 
dant  means  and  commensurate  claims,  we  never 
can  fall  into  any  oversight,  so  gross  as  this  would 
infer.    Indeed,  it  may  be  farther  noticed,  that  as 
this  course,  though  divided  into  three  branches, 
must  form  but  one  class,  or  assemblage  of  students, 
whose  labors  will  be  so  economized  and  commixed, 
that  the  duties  of  each  branch  will  coincide  and 
harmonize  with  every  other  ;    and  as  a  plan  will  of 
course  be  adopted,  for  rendering  the  whole  course 
one  well-digested,  and  thoroughly  combined  series 
of  exercises  j  so  it  would  be  highly  useful  if  each 
preceptor  were  so  far  quaUficd,  to  take  such  cogt  • 
nizance  of  the  other  courses,  as  well  as  of  his  own, 
as  to  be  able  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  the 
general  course,  in  case  any  accident  or  circum- 
stance should  occasion  the  temporary  absence  of 
either  of  his  colleagues^ 

In  adjusting  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  this 
course,  we  necessarily  subsume,  that  the  pupils, 
besides  their  obvious  acquirements,  have  been 
formed  to  closs  and  uniform  habits  of  attention  and 
application,  and  that  they  have  been  prepared  for 
prosecuting  their  improvements  with  as  much  zeal 
and  effect,  .as  is  generally  practised  in  ordinary  bu- 
•  sinesses.    We  may  therefore  proceed  to  give  to  our 
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forenoon  class,  six  hours  of  daily  exercise^  for  the 
five  days  of  the  week  in  which  they  are  employed  j 
and  thereby  give  full  scope  to  the  invaluaUe  btbiis 
already  formed  y  rendering  our  students  assiduous 
and  incessant,  as  well  as  closs  and  unifbraai  in  theix 
application  and  attention.  Want  of  heal&,  •  and 
peculiar  circumstances,  may  render  a  full  course 
of  this  kind  inconvenient  for  individuals.  For  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  all  such,  detached 
courses  and  separate  classes  might  be  set  agoing; 
but  as  the  salutary  effects  of  this  extended  course 
are  obvious,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  lay  it  down  as 
our  proper  course,  and  to  adhere  to  it  as  such  de* 
terminately. 

As  this  whole  course,  though  thus  diversified,  is 
in  reality  only  one  course,  in  which  the  different 
branches  of  tuition,  serve  mutually  to  assist  and 
advance  each  other,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
separate  the  branches  into  distinct  apartments ;  and 
as  there  is  no  rotation  of  classes,  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  provide  accommodation  in  that 
view,  so  it  will  serve  our  purpose  abundantly,  to 
have  one  large  apartment  properly  fitted  up,  and 
set  apart  into  distinct  allotments,  suited  to  tiie  cir- 
cumstances  of  each  branch.  For  the  reading  class, 
at  one  end,  small  boxes,  similar  to  double  pews  in 
churches,  with  a  table  in  the  midst,  and  a  seat  on 
the  nearest  end  for  the  monitor,  should  be  provid- 
ed. At  the  extremity,  on  the  same  side  (rf  the 
apartment,  a  stage  or  platform,  about  three  feet 
high,  and  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  preceptor, 
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and  a  dozen  of  pupils,  would  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  the  chamber,  provided  in,  the  first  class,  for  pri- 
vate tuition.  The  writing  class,  with  a  platform 
on  a  similar  construction,  would. occupy  the  centre 
of  the  apartment.  A  glare  of  light,  thrown  in  u- 
pon  it,  and  seven  or  eight  double  desks,  each  ca- 
pable of  accommodating,  with  ease,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pupils,  placed  longitudinally,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  behoved  to  be  provided  for  this 
branch.  In  order  to  preclude  the  intervention  of 
every  object  that  might  divert  the  pupil  from  his 
task,  a  board  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  desk, 
should  shut  out  whatever  might  appear  before  him, 
while  the  box  inclosure,  formerly  noticed,  would 
equally  exclude  every  thing  behind.  At  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  apartment,  the  arithmetic  class 
would  be  stationed,  nearly  upon  the  same  plan 
with  the  writing  class.  Only  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  accommodation  provided  must  be  much 
more  roomy,  and  that  its  platform  should  occupy 
the  extremity  of  the  apartment. 

As  this  class  occupies  the  whole  day,  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  interval  of  an  hour,  it  is  evident,  that 
it  does  not  admit  of  that  double  classification,  that 
was  adopted  in  the  initiatoi:y  class.  Any  pupil 
may  be  taken  apart,  and  kept  at  any  course  of  ex- 
ercises, in  any  one  or  more  of  these  branches,  that 
Suits  his  and  our  conveniency ;  or  he  may,  as  before 
noticed,  take  only  one  half  of  the  course,  either 
that  befi>re,  or  that  after  the  interval,  as  best  befite 
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his  circumstances,  and  our  general  plan ;  but  our 
general  course  must  remain  unaffected  by  these 
things.  As  this  course  must  in  general  occupy 
two  years,  and  as  we  may  expect  accessions  of 
numbers  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  from  our  ini- 
tiatory  class,  perhaps  sufficient  in  number  to  make 
up  for  those  who  might  drop  off,  I  think  we  may 
estimate  the  number  that  it  may  contain  at  600  for 
the  day  dass.  As  the  evening  class  would  be 
maintained  on  precisely  the  same  terms,  as  it  was 
in  the  initiatory  course,  and  would  also  be  calculat- 
ed for  a  two  years*  continuance,  perhaps,  a  similar 
number  of  pupils  might  be  obtained  for  it.  Taking 
these  things  for  granted,  it  is  jevident  that  we  could 
afford  to  give,  each  of  our  preceptors,  5&4O0  per  an- 
num. I  shall  now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  each 
of  the  branches  of  this  course. 

With  regard  to  the  reading  branch,  we  must  re- 
collect, that  it  is  commenced  after  a  rough  previ- 
ous course,  wherein  any  mode  of  pronunciation 
was  received.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  begin 
with  giving  a  pure  and  articulate  pronunciation.  Af- 
ter this  has  been  some  time  attended  to,  the  form 
and  structure  of  sentences  must  be  impressed  on  the 
mind.  Thereafter,  but  not  till  then,  the  pupil^s 
taste  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  reading 
with  discernment,  so  as  to  give  a  due  modulation, 
and  a  correct  emphasis  to  his  pronounciation.  The 
application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  general 
criticism  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  introduced,  till 
the3e  previous  steps  have  been  t^ken.    But  before 
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the  first  year  has  expired,  all  these  particular  or- 
deals might  be  over,  and  a  general  course  of  im- 
provement  in  each  of  them  set  agoing.  Precision 
in  any  one  of  these  points,  being  necessarily  the 
work  of  time,  if  we  have  in  any  degree  fixed  the 
pupil's  attention  to  them,  his  general  course  ought 
not  to  be  obstructed  for  the  sake  of  finical  exact- 
ness. Towards  the  conclusion  .of  the  second  year, 
a  variety  of  complicated  exercises,  in  oratory,  and 
in  poetry,  of  considerable  length,  might  be  occa- 
sionally prescribed ;  and  the  excelling  pupil  be  hon- 
ored, with  the  attention  of  his  whole  classmates, 
while  he  displays  his  prowess. 

In  preparing  the  writing  course,  two  objects  at- 
tract our  notice.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  writing 
being  necessarily  a  solitary  employment^  emulation 
and  competition  cannot  be  made  to  bear  upon  it, 
in  that  direct  and  animating  manner,  that  they 
bear  upon  the  reading  branch.  We  may,  however, 
give  these  principles  an  ultimate  operation,  scarce- 
ly less  powerful,  by  counterclassing  the  pupils  in 
the  following  manner.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that 
of  the  600  pupils  present,  200  are  always  at  work 
in  the  writing  department;  these  200  will  give  14 
sections,  of  about  14  pupils  each.  Those  who  are 
most  expert  at  this  exercise,  I  would  class  in  the 
first  section ;  those  of  the  next  order  in  the  second 
section;  and  thus  proceed  downwards,  until  the  whole 
was  duly  arranged ;  and  upon  the  cover  of  each  pu- 
pil's copy-book,  I  would  designate  the  number  of 
his  section.     To  each  of  these  sections,  I  would  givQ 
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one  task ;  but  I  would,  at  the  outset,  during  the 
morning  course,  take  all  the  sections  to  pieces,  by 
placing  each  individual  of  the  first  or  highest  class 
at  the  bottom  of  each  form  ;  those  of  the  second 
next  to  him  ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  sections. 
To  the  pupil  of  the  highest  class,  I  would  give  a 
general  charge  of  all  the  others  in  his  form  ;   and  I 
would  for  this  purpose  turn  round  his  seat,  so  as  to 
give  him  some  view  of  the  whole.    But  I  would 
also  give  him  a  special  charge  over  his  next  right 
hand  neighbour,  whose  exercise  he  necessarily  o- 
verlooked,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  should  be  au- 
thorized to  admonish  and  instruct.     To  this  right 
hand  neighbour,  who  belonged  to  the  second  sec- 
tion, I  would  give  a  similar  special  charge  over  his 
own  right  hand  neighbour,  who  of  course  belonged 
to  the  third  section.      Thus  I  would  place  every 
pupil  under  the  charge  of  one  who  is  admitted  to 
be  his  superior,  and  would  give  each,  severally,  a 
degree  of  respectability  to  maintain  above  their  de- 
pendents ;  from  which  I  would  expect  that  most  of 
the  advantages  of  emulation  and  competition,  would 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  completely  procured. 

During  the  afternoon's  exercise,  I  would  array 
<^ach  pupil  in  his  own  section,  according  to  his 
rank  in  point  of  merit.  It  should  be  my  first  busi- 
ness to  go  through  the  sections,  and  to  new  arrange 
the  order  of  merit,  carrying  along  with  my  decision 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  respected  pupils. 
The  number  of  the  gradation  thus  given,  I  would 
not  only  indicate  by  a  change  of  places,  but  desig- 
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Hate  by  a  mark  upon  the  top  of  each  copy  or  exer- 
cise. As  during  the  forenoon  exercise,  each  pupil, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  classfel- 
low's  merit,  would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  in 
expectation  that  he  himself  might  prevail ;  so  dur- 
ing the  afternoon's  exercise,  the  whole  pupils 
would,  severally,  under  the  impression  of  the  re- 
ward that  was  before  them,  emulously  compete  for 
farther  promotion ;  the  tokens  of  which,  of  course, 
they  would  exhibit  to  their  counterclassed  section. 
And  although  the  left  hand  monitors,  during  this 
meeting,  would  severally  be  less  authoritative,  their 
critical  and  emulous  eye  would  not  be  less  effjici-. 
ent.  In  cases  of  very  marked  and  continued  de- 
falcation, I  would  degrade  pupils  to  the  next  infe- 
rior section ;  and  when  the  circumstances  were 
opposite,  raise  him  to  the  next  superior. 

The  second  peculiarity  of  this  class  is,  its  apti- 
tude for  promoting  and  improving  the  exercises  of 
all  the  other  classes.  In  reading,  the  art  of  ana- 
lysing sentences  is  frequently  highly  benefited  by 
giving  suitable  exercises  to  be  written  over ;  rules 
and  maxims,  critical  and  notative  tasks,  are  also  very 
fit  subjects  for  a  copy ;  and  whenever  any  of  th.ese 
copies  are  fairly  and  neatly  transcribed,  and  wrote 
in  a  good  hand,  they  may  be  added  to  the  academ- 
ical store,  and  given  out  to  pupils  of  inferior  sections 
to  transcribe.  For  it  must  be  noticed,  that  it  is 
not  barely  the  art  of  writing  well,  but  the  practice 
of  transcribing  accurately,  in  a  fair  neat  hand,  that 
we  are  led  to  prize.    Each  pupil  may  have  finisliQd 
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copies  always  under  his  eye ;  but  he  must  habitu* 
ate  himself  to  write  even  from  printed  books,  ao 
cording  to  the  general  model  adhibited  by  these 
copies.    The  writing  may  be  no  less  useful  to  the 
arithmetic  branch.    All  the  rules  of  that  art  should 
be  transcribed,  sometimes,  over  and  over  again. 
Arithmetical  question's,  for  the  use  of  the  arithmet- 
ical course,  might  be  the  occasional  occupation  of 
pupils  in  the  writing  course.     Transcripts  of  this 
kind,  ought  to  be  multiplied  as  much  as  possible* 
They  would  occasionally  serve  for  the  eruditive 
course,  and  in  all  such  cases,  a  token  of  merit 
should  be  given  to  the  writer.     But  at  any  rate, 
they  would  serve  for  the  initiatory,  or  for  the  even- 
ing classes.     Indeed,  the  exercises  of  this  latter 
class  might  be  much  economized,  by  causing  them 
to  write  over  again,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
book,  copy  books,  which  have  been  used  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  day  school. 

*   - 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  arithmetical 
branch,  which  renders  the  foregoing  method,  even 
more  applicable  to  it  than  to  the  writing  course.  It 
is  not  enough  to  learn  this  art,  nor  even  to  become 
dexterous  at  its  exercises ;  it  is  necessary  for  a 
long  course  of  time  to  be  subjected  again  and  again 
to  its  discipline.  A  pupil,  whose  task  is  amidst 
squares  and  equations,  may  be  highly  profited  by 
examining  an  exercise  in  addition  or  division.  For 
this  reasQP;^by  classing  and  counterclassing  the 
pupil5^4J&Wl|^giying  each  a  special  charge  at  an  in- 
feric^  taisk^*  ^/i^     the  best  possible  method  of 
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exercising  and  relieving  the  pupil  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  no  department  of  science,  where- 
in Mr  Lancaster's  principle  of  rendering  pupils 
mutually  accountable  for  each  other's  tasks,  can  be 
applied  with  more  complete  effect,  than  in  arith- 
metic ;  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  some  part  of 
the  tasks  of  every  pupil,  are  prepared  for  executing 
in  the  writing  course,  there  is  none  in  which  he 
can  make  more  rapid  progress,  by  following  oufe 
this  principle. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  arithmetical 
course,  the  pupil  must,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  be  exercised  in  the  art  of  keeping  books^ 
and  preparing  and  arranging  of  accounts.  This 
employment  requires  more  exclusive  and  uninter- 
rupted practice,  than  any  other ;  and  as  it  is  less 
arduous,  one  half  of  each  day  ought,  for  a  certain 
space,  to  be  allotted  to  it.  To  effect  improvement 
most  speedily  and  completely,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  appoint  a  desk-room  for  the  pupil,  wherein,  be- 
sides  a  sufficiency  of  space,  he  may  have  at  his  left 
hand,  a  feUow-pupil,  who  is  so  far  advanced  before 
him,  that  he  can  admonish  and  instruct  him  as  of- 
ten as  it  may  be  necessary.  The  pupil  thus  ac- 
commodated, being  required  to  bestow  similar  at- 
tention  on  his  own  right  hand  neighbour,  who  is 
understood  to  stand  in  need  of  similar  services.  In 
this  exercise,  no  boards  will  be  raised  in  the  centre 
of  the  desk.  It  is  proper,  that  a  kind  of  communi- 
ty of  ideas  should  be  kept  always  agoing ;  which, 
with  the  execution  of  the  scholars,  may  or  may  not 
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be  rewarded  or  punished,  as  the  preceptor,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  the  most  respectable  pupils,  may 
determine. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  advert 
to  those  circumstances,  which  were  taken  notice 
of  in  treating  of  the  initiatory  class,  and  to  attempt 
explaining  how  far  they  do,  or  do  not,  apply  to  this 
course.    Experience  is  the  touchstone  for  bringing 
all  such  matters  to  the  test.      Here  we  merely  lay 
down  general  ideas,  and  draw  a  clear  outline  ;    we 
may,  however,  remark,  that  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  our  great  object  to  form,  must, 
by  the  means  that  we  have  provided,  be  by  this 
time  more  and  more  unfolded  and  matured,  by  the 
process  of  instruction  which  we  have  followed  out 
Under  such  exercises,  each  individual  must  have 
gradually  relieved  himself  from  that  vis  inertice^  and 
slovenly  unformed  method  of  thinking,  which  is  so 
observable  in  half-educated  persoi^s.     The  occupa- 
tion provided,  though  uninterrupted,  and  constant- 
ly rising  in  importance  and  in  difficulty,  has  not 
been  unpleasii^,  for  it  has  been  rendered  interest- 
ing by  variety  a,nd  by  emulation,  and  thereby  it 
has  bestowed  mental  enjoyment  and  grat^cation, 
as  an  earnest  of  the  future  reward  of  those  toils  which 
it  has  induced.    In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  frame 
has  become  fitted  for  higher  and  more  valuable 
services ;  and  these  peculiar  features  of  our  nationr 
al  character,  which  it  is  so  much  our  business  to 
preserve,  cannot  but  have  been  highly  improved. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  years'  course  of  the  eru- 
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ditive  class,  I  expect  every  pupil  to  be,  not  only 
fully  qualified  to  enter  into  any  business  or  employ- 
ment whatever,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  where 
pointed  education,  with  a  view  to  any  particular 
object,  is  not  necessary ;  but  by  his  habits  of  closs 
application,  to  be  well  prepared  for  discharging  its 
duties  both  satisfactorily  and  faithfully. 

The  cheapness  of  this  course,  and  the  moderate 
period  necessary  for  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion, 
well  deserve  our  notice.  Three  years  of  an  even- 
ing  class,  which  may  be  obtained  for  thirty  shillings 
hi  whole,  give  a  full  course  of  erudical  instruct 
tion,  so  as  to  make  the  individual  an  adept  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  day  school, 
at  an  expence  of  less  than  eight  guineas,  a  profi- 
ciency can  be  obtained,  under  the  eye  of  friends 
and  guardians,  incomparatively  superior  to  what 
ten  times  that  sum  can  purchase  in  any  distant 
academy. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  we  have  rais- 
ed our  preceptors  to  a  rank,  and  to  a  degree  of 
comparative  independence,  both  in  their  circum- 
stances and  situation,  that  is  highly  desirable.  As 
no  person  will  deny,  that  this  is  not  an  honorable 
and  an  useful  employment ;  so,  under  our  institu- 
tion, as  the  labors  provided  are  quite  of  a  different 
cast  from  those  intriguing  and  interested  practices, 
which  are  too  much  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of 
isolated  seminaries,  we  may  expect  that  its  charac- 
ter will  bear  up  with  it  the  respectability  of  its  pre- 
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ceptors.  Tliis  academical  institution  is  entirely 
under  our  own  eye  and  control ;  nothing  improper 
or  inconsistent  with  its  object,  can  take  any  root 
within  it ;  and  we  may  also  hope,  that  in  no  im^ 
provement  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  will  it  be  long 
deficient. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  our  course,  where- 
in the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  *  must  be 
taken  up  apart.    By  those  who  look  only  to  what 

*  It  appears  to  me,  that  a  course^  for  instructing  the  girls  in 
the  most  useful  parts  of  domestic  industry,  which  might,  with 
much  propriety,  be  added  to  our  academy,  could  be  set  agoing, 
upon  the  principles  so  fully  narrated  in  the  preceding  course. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  not  more  clossly  connect- 
ed than  white-seam,  millinery,  and  mantua-making.  By  means 
of  three  or  four  mistresses,  all  eminently  expert  in  those  and  o- 
ther  branches,  and  farther  qualified  to  superintend  the  tuition 
of  a  multitude  of  females,  according  to  a  judicious  and  well- 
digested  system,  almost  any  number  might  be  taught  in  one 
large  apartment. — A  field  of  variety  and  emulation  being  laid- 
open  for  female  competition,  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
adopted  in  the  preceding  courses.  By  classing  and  counter-clas- 
•ing  these,  by  rewarding  and  reprobating  them  according  to  our. 
method,  their  attention  would  be  so  clossly  employed,  and  their 
faculties  so  uniformly  on  the  alert,  that  besides  the  invaluable  ac- 
quisitions of  such  habits,  and  the  economy  of  money  and  time, 
obtained  from  such  a  system,  the  mind  would  be  so  fully  en- 
gaged, that  every  extraneous  object  would  be  excluded  from 
their  regard.  In  such  a  situation,  it  may  be  said  of  each  indi- 
vidual, what  a  modem  philosopher  said  of  himself,  that  she  can- 
not be  more  alone  than  when  immersed  in  a  multitude.  I  know 
that  there  are  prepossessions  against  educating  fem^es  of  supe- 
rior rank,  in  large  mixt  schools,  and  that  in  ordinary  cases, 
these  prepossessions  are  well  founded.     But  are  there  no  advan- 
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is  necessary  to  fit  their  sons  for  the  ordinary  walks 
of  business,  the  course  afore-described  may  be  held 
to  be  a  sufficient  round  of  education.     The  diffi* 

tages  also  ?  Are  not  the  pHvileges  of  domestic  society,  of  the  in- 
cessant  superintendance  of  friends,  and  of  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  animated  exertions,  neither  of  which  can  have  any 
place  within  the  immured  precincts  of  a  boarding-school,  advan- 
tages of  the  most  decided  kind  ?  It  is  not  my  business  to  enter 
more  fully  into  this  subject.  I  shall  just  remark,  that  the  emu- 
lous spirit,  when  under  proper  management,  is  not  only  in 
general  more  powerful,  but  more  decorous  in  females  than  in 
males  ;  and  that  the  leading  principles  of  our  institution,  strict 
order  and  propriett/^  under  the  direct  inspection  and  cognizance 
of  all  that  have  any  interest  in  them,  seems  to  be  well  calculat- 
ed to  preserve,  in  full  force,  this  advantage.  An  African 
prince,  on  being  asked  how  he  contrived  to  make  such  a  multi- 
tude of  wives  conduct  themselves  with  such  submissive  attention 
and  fidelity  towards  him,  replied,  that  in  the  multitude  his 
advantage  was  contained,  for  that  they  mutually  watched  over, 
stimulated,  and  assisted  each  other  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ty. Although  the  independent  spirit  of  British  ladies  may  not 
relish  the  allusion,  it  gives  a  very  just  view  of  the  female  char- 
acter, which  is  most  peculiarly  sensible  of  propriety,  and  which 
jinxiously  stretches  forward  in  that  course,  wherein  the  excel- 
lency of  the  character  is  held  by  the  other  sex  to  consist.  As 
this  feeling,  in  civilized  countries,  (and  in  none  more  than  in 
our  own)  is  in  general  reciprocal,  I  think  that  every  accession, 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  and  improvement  of  the  one  sex, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  challenge  to  the  other,  to  pro- 
duce a  counterpart  to  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  expect 
many  advantages  from  annexing  this  and  other  female  classes 
to  our  institution.  In  place  of  fearing  that  improprieties  might 
take  place  in  consequence  of  it,  I  should  hope  for  much  increas- 
ed mutual  delicacy  and  respectful  esteem.  It  is  evident,  that  a 
twofold  distinction  betwixt  forenoon  scholars,  as  well  as  betwixt 
these  and  an  evening  class,  might,  if  necessary,  be  maintained, 
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cult,  tedious,  and  ungratifying  nature,  of  the  study 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  (which  forms  our  next  course 
for  boys)  tends  to  md^e  many,  even  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  feel  much  pleasure  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  offspring,  adopt  the  same  conduct. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  way  of  think- 
ing should,  in  our  times,  have  become  so  general. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  struc- 
ture of  our  own  language,  and  of  the  genuine 
meaning  and  import  of  three  fourths  of  the  words 
which  we  are  incessantly  employing,  can  scarcely 
be  attained  by  any  other  means,  than  by  that  of 
studying  this  source  from  whence  they  are  di'awn. 
The  habit  of  comparing  forms  of  speech  with  the 
ideas  which  they  represent,  and  the  other  mental 
exercises,  which  conversance  with  the  principles  of 
that  ancient  language  induces,  are  all  likewise 
highly  valuable.  Besides  this,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  tongue, 
we  obtain  a  key  to  the  knowledge  of  almost  every 
other  language,  both  ancient  and  modern,  particu- 
larly of  those  European  languages,  which  have 
been  either  derived  from,  or  are  founded  upon  its 
speech  or  idiom  ;  and  that  we  are  thereby  also,  in 
a  sense,  introduced  into  that  threshold,  from 
whence  the  most  direct  access  to  all  the  liberal  and 
polite  arts  and  sciences,  may  be  obtained  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

by  allotting  the  hours  from  9  to  12  to  one  set,  and  from  1  to 
4  to  another  set ;  and  that  a  very  ample  recompence  could  be 
obtained  for  each  preceptress,  by  these  provisions. 
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OcjR  ancestors  were  well  acquainted  with  the  va- 
lue of  these  advantages,  and  in  those  simple  paro- 
chial seminaries,  which  they  every  where  set  down, 
the  study  of  the  dialect  of  the  ancient  conquerors 
of  Europe  formed  the  concluding  part  of  the  usual 
routine  of  school  education.  The  universality  of 
the  rare  and  estimable  attainment,  thence  acquired, 
became  characteristic  of  our  countrymen.  In  lat- 
ter times,  we  have  separated  this  study  into  a  dis- 
tinct set  of  courses,  which  we  very  properly  desig- 
nate grammar-schools,  for  except  the  grammar, 
little  else  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  acquired  in  -these 
schools.  That  this  finical  distinction  has  counter- 
acted this  national  peculiarity,  in  the  way  already 
adverted  to,  may  be  sufficiently  demonstrated,  by 
stating  this  simple  undeniable  fact — that  a  disci- 
pline, directed  to  this  object,  exclusive  of  all  others, 
continued  from  four  to  six  years,  and  occupying  as 
many  hours  daily  of  school  attendance,  in  general, 
does  not  produce  s^  Scholar  of  higher  attainments, 
than  half  that  period,  occupied  in  a  manner  much 
less  exclusive,  in  our  ancient  parish  schools,  almost 
universally  produced. 

If  we  look  narrowly  into  the  matter,  we  will  dis- 
cover, that  the  cause  of  the  defalcation  does  not  lie 
deep.  A  class,  containing  above  a  hundred  pupils, 
is  annually,  upon  a  set  day,  all  at  once  begun. 
These  pupils  are  all  regularly  and  simultaneously 
carried  forward,  through  the  whole  course,  without 
any  regard  whatever  being  paid  cither  to  their  capa- 
city or  to  their  industry.     The  consequence  is,  that, 
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those  who  outstrip  their  fellows,  after  carrying  off  the 
palm,  may,  and  commonly  do,  slacken  gradually  in 
their  efforts.  It  is  enough  for  them,  if  they  can 
manage  matters  so,  that  they  do  not  come  short  of 
their  competitors.  As  for  those  who  are  remiss, 
after  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  allure  or 
force  them  forward,  the  greater  part  are  left  behind, 
and  never  afterwards  partake  of  the  course  of  exer- 
cises that  are  going  forward,  on  an  equal  footing. 
With  regard  to  those  who  occupy  the  middle  rank, 
and  who  seem  to  be  the  standard,  to  whose  capaci- 
ty the  common  progress  is  calculated,  being  little 
affected  by  the  necessary  stimulants,  they,  for  the 
most  part,  become  gradually  more  and  more  re- 
miss, and  thus  lower  the  common  standard,  and 
imperceptibly  become  the  instruments  of  render- 
ing the  common  rate  of  progression  more  and  more 
defective. 

This  radical  fault,  in  the  construction  of  the 
course,  is  augmented  by  the  mode  of  discipline 
which  accompanies  it.  The  terror  of  punishment, 
and  the  incitements  of  honor  and  reward,  are  by 
no  means  awanting ;  but  to  what  points  are  these 
machines  directed  ?  How  do  they  affect  the  class 
at  large  ?  It  is  well  known,  that  the  preceptor's 
attention  is  seldom  directed  to  any  part  of  his  stu- 
dents' conduct,  excepting  only  their  rehearsal  of 
their  brief  portion  of  a  brief  theme,  and  to  certain 
circumstances  in  their  external  deportment,  in 
which  the  general  routine  of  his  own  business  is 
concerned  j    and  that  even  in  these  matters,  it  is 
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principally  as  they  affect  those  superior  parts  of  the 
course,  whereby  the  public  opinion  is  formed,  that 
those  stimulants  are  displayed.     During  the  class 
hours,  the  pupil  is,  in  many  respects,  left  much  to 
his  own  discretion.     A  theme  is  indeed  before  him, 
but  his  attention  to  it  not  being  secured  by  any 
express  provisions,  a  lassitude,  common  with  boys 
when  their  playful  humor  is  repressed,   without 
their  active  powers  being  otherwise  engaged,  uni- 
versally prevails.      This  lassitude  is  rendered  still 
worse,  by  the  very  injudicious  mode  of  giving  out 
a  fresh  task  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  to  be  pre- 
pared during  the  succeeding  interval,  which  is  now 
generally  adopted.     As  such  boys  are  seldom  either 
disposed  or  qualified  for  the  solitary  self-constrain- 
ing exercise  which  this  arrangement  implies ;  and 
as  they  at  the  same  time  dare  not  let  their  exercise  . 
quite  alone ;  a  stoical  listlessness,  or  lifeless  exer- 
tion, not  unlike  that  which  characterizes  the  dunce, 
not  unfrequently  becomes  habitual. 

Although  the  foregoing  statement  may,  in  some 
measure,  account  for  the  low  state  to  which  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language  is  reduced,  it  becomes 
us,  who  mean  to  improve  and  advance  our  estab- 
lishment to  the  utmost,  to  probe  the  default  of  the 
present  system  to  the  utmost.  In  doing  this,  we 
will  perceive  that  an  error,  much  more  important 
and  radical  than  any  that  has  yet  been  taken  notice 
of,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  method  now  in  use. 
We  shall  begin  by  examining  the  ground  which 
this  course  occupies. 
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.  The  difficulties,  which  attend  the  acquisition  of 
any  language,  are  necessarily  great.  Habit  and 
necessity,  however,  dispose  individuals  of  every 
description,  to  surmount  these.  In  many  coun- 
tries, two  or  more  languages  are  universally  used, 
with  perfect  ease  and  perspicuity.  In  Germany, 
both  men  and  children  very  gfenerally  express 
themselves  with  equal  fluency,  either  in  French,  or 
in  German.  On  the  borders  of  that  country,  some- 
times the  Italian,  and  sometimes  the  Sclavonic  are 
added  to  these.  Within  our  own  Island,  the  High- 
landers, the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh,  commonly  express 
themselves  alike  in  the  English,  and  in  their  own 
vernacular  tongue.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  experience  of  others,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
in  question.  Do  not  all  of  us  write  and  read  a 
dialect,  which,  in  many  instances,  bears  only  a  re- 
mote resemblance  to  that  used  in  conversation  ? 
Are  not  the  differences  of  exhibiting  the  same 
word,  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  by  printed  and 
by  written  appearances,  all,  matters,  which  induce 
the  very  same  mental  effi3rt,  which  is  necessary  in 
the  attainment  of  a  language  ?  Did  we  not  all, 
while  children,  encounter  and  surmount  the  grand 
difficulty  of  putting  our  thoughts  into  words,  and 
of  putting  these  words  into  a  grammatical  arrange- 
ment ?  From  all  those  things,  I  think,  we  may 
warrantably  infer,  that  there  is  no  very  peculiar 
difficulty  in  acquiring  a  language.  The  memory 
must  be  engaged  in  retaining  the  words ;  the  at- 
tention must  be  fixed,  in  order  to  impress  these  on 
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the  memory ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  young,  a  va- 
riety of  stimulants  and  incitements  must  be  pressed 
into  our  service,  in  order  to  arrest  the  attention. 

The  course  under  review,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language,  and  a 
new  mode  of  expressing  our  thoughts ;  and  we  pos- 
sess certain  very  peculiar  advantages,  in  effecting 
this  object.  Many  of  the  sounds  harmonize  with 
those  with  which  we  are  daily  conversant,  and  the 
language  itself  is  so  very  regular,  that  a  cue  to  it 
is  easily  obtained.  It  no  doubt  possesses  peculi- 
arifles ;  and  in  its  attainment  it  is  incumbent  on 
us,  as  early  as  possible,  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  these  peculiarities.  It  is  nevertheless  certain, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  these  which  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted, by  individuals  of  every  capacity,  by 
means  of  the  same  effort  of  memory  and  mental  ar- 
rangement, which  are  universal  in  all  cases  of  the 
same  kind. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  by  making  use  of  a 
proper  method,  for  keeping  the  attention  constantly 
in  full  glow,  and  for  rendering  the  monotonous  la- 
bor which  is  induced,  during  a  term  of  years, 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  there  is  little  either  in  the 
abstraction,  or  in  the  application  of  mind  necessary 
in  acquiring  this  language,  that  deserv  es  our  seri- 
ous regard.  At  the  outset,  while  the  attention  is 
powerful  and  quick,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  em- 
ploy its  energy  in  that  way,  which  will,  in  the  most 
direct  and  effectual  manner,  secure  the  leading  ob- 
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jects  of  the  course,  and  prepare  us  for  a  progression 
amidst  exercises  which  will  thereby  be  rendered 
both  gl^tifying  and  instructive.  And,  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  tlius  fixing  the  attention  at  the  outset,  I 
apprehend,  that  it  can  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
keep  it  constantly  on  the  alert,  ever  afterward^^ 
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TiifiSE  observations  are  hot  stated,  with  Hbe^Ticw 
of  founding  any  argument  upon  them.     They  are 
merely  given  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  course  is  to  be  founded ;  which  ttay  be 
defined  to  be  a  famitiarizing  of  the  fnind^miAMs 
'  laiigiutge^  by  it^ailti  of  the  same  leading  object^  that 
we  inude  'use  of  in  the  antecedent  cowrses^  ^I^ia  we 
may  do  with  the  niore  alacrity,  when  we^  have  it 
in  our 'power  to  give  illustrations  of  the  operation 
of  the!^6  principles,  which    leave  us    little  room 
to  hesitate  as  to  their  re^l  importance.    '■  In  ordin- 
ary gratlamar-schodlsi,  these  principles  have  no- place 
whatever.    .  In  st^ad  of  &miliarizing  our  ;:imnds 
with  tne  Words  and  idioms  of  the  Latin  tongue,  of 
habittiatiftg  biir  senses,  and  our  perc^tions,  and 
oiii*   memories  With  its  pecidiarities  j «  or '  iBfusing 
commiinicatiions  regarding  these  subjects^  f  by  an 
easy,  palpable  couri&e— -the  language  itaelf  isrset  off 
at  a  distance,  and  the  vigor  aiid  force  jof  our  first 
exertion:^,  are  spent  in  getting  rules  aaid.  forms  by 
rote,  which  are  then  unprofitable  and  exhausting. 
Many  months  are  passed  over,  before  our  eyes  be- 
hold a  single  Latin  sentence ;  and  eVen  when  this  is 
done,  it  seems  to  be  more  for  the  purpose  of  enab- 
ling us  to  apply  the  rules  and  forms  that  we  have 
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acquired,  than  to  fix  the  language  in  our  mind ; 
as  appears  from  our  incessantly  trimming  our  ac- 
quisitions by  the  rules  that  we  have  previously  ac- 
quired. Such  things  might  do  very  well,  if  we 
could  mentally  apply  these  rules,  in  the  translating 
or  the  verbal  part  of  the  course,  so  as  to  assist  us  in 
our  grand  object ;  but  from  the  structure  of  our 
own,  and  of  the  Latin  languages,  this  is  so  difficult, 
that  it  is  seldom,  or  perhaps  never  done,  until  our 
memories  have,  from  habitude,  become  so  familiar 
with  the  language,  that  our  ear,  or  our  intuitive  ap- 
prehension becomes  our  guide.  Even  then,  as  we 
use  these  rules  more  as  the  means  of  controlling, 
than  of  directing  our  course,  so  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  been  all  along  neglecting  the  substantial  part 
of  our  course.  It  is  not  meant  to  say,  that  gram- 
matical rules  and  maxims  are  not  invaluable,  when 
kept  in  their  subordinate  place  ;  or  that  they  do 
not  serve  to  methodise  and  simplify  the  process  of 
fixing  the  language  in  our  mind,  and  to  conduct 
us  through  mazes  otherwise  inextricable  :  but  it  is 
most  distinctly  asserted,  that  familiarity  with  the 
verbal  department  of  the  language,  is  of  incompar- 
ably greater  importance ;  and  that  it  is  necessary, 
accordingly,  to  give  to  it  both  the  first,  and  the  most 
prominent  part  of  our  course.  In  place  of  com- 
mencing with  the  synthetic  process  of  framing  rules 
and  maxims,  and  like  the  ancient  sophists,  arrang- 
ing all  our  acquirements  under  those  heads  which 
suit  our  peculiar  method ;  it  must  therefore  be  oiir 
province  to  exercise  ourselves  upon  the  substance 
of  the  Language,  and  to  take  up  tliese  rules,  accord- 
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ing  as  they  experimentally  illustrate,  or  confirm  the 
acquisitions,  which  we  may  have  derived  in  our 
progress  through  these  exercises. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  complette  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  duty  that  is  before  us,  let  us  con- 
sider the  character  and  circumstances  of  those 
whom  we  are  about  to  instruct.  These  have  been, 
for  the  space  of  at  least  three  years,  subjected  to  a 
strenuous  initiatory  course  of  discipline,  in  which 
habits  of  acuteness,  alertness^,  and  of  closs  stnd  inces* 
sant  application  hav^  deen  acquired.  Hiey  h^ve 
been  drilled  into  a  species  of  obedietice,  steadiness, 
and'  regularity,  highly  use&l  to  those  who  arepres- 
sing  forward  in  a  systematic  course  of  education ; 
and  they  have  enjoyed  an  experiments^  i^ense  and 
conviction  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  those 
rules  and  regulations,  by  which  diis  course,  as  well 
as  the  others,  must  be  governed.  Besides^  these 
advantages,  by  means  of  their  acquisition  of  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing  ^th  promptitude  and 
cdirectness,  and  by  im^i^  of  their  habitude  and 
familiarity  with  the  abstract  exercise  of  numerical 
calculations,  they  have  become  fitted  for  entering 
at  once  on  a  study,  to  which  these  acquisitions  are 
an  essential  step,  and  which  requires  no  greater 
mental  effort,  tiian  what  they  must  have  been  al- 
ready accustom^  to.  As  this  study  is  thus  fa- 
cilitated  by  their  possession  of  these  acquirements; 
as  they  now  know  and  enjoy  the  eflects  of  their 
preceding  solicitude,  and  as  their  faculties  must  now 
be  greatly  advanced,  a»d  are  still  rapidly  idvanc- 
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ing  towards  maturity ;  so  we  may  at  length  war- 
rantably  expect,  that  they  will  set  to  work  with  an 
earnestness,  assiduity,  and  efiect,  not  unlike  that 
which  a  person  feels,  who  has  been  initiated  into, 
and  engaged  in  an  agreeable  and  profitable  secular 
employment,  and  be  both  disposed  and  qualified  to 
prosecute  this  caurse  with  pecidiar  eager nps$. 
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I  HAVE  already  noticed  the  v^ry  ,gr^t  impor- 
tance  ^tacheci  to  <  tlie  gxammatic^l  part  rof  this 
course,  in  our  grammaj:^choo}s,  apd-th^  general 
deficiency  of  these  schools,  in  the  verbal,  depart- 
meutt:  Ihave  also  noticed  certaoB  advantfiges^  which 
a  novic^,.or  smatterer  ia  any- tosnguefhasrii^. this 
respect,  from  his  dire^ct  application,  to  jth^  verbal 
part,,  taking  i|) , incidentally  the  gramo^^ical  part, 
according  as  he  is  thereto  prompted  i  by:  necessity 
or  curiosity,  I  may  now  notice^  th^-t  JxAb  these 
peculiarities  were  so  far  joined  inour  apjpi^nt  semi- 
naries, in  which, .  as  formerly  ob^rved,  t}ie  X^atin 
was  taught  with  superior  effect ;  for  in  these 
schools,  the  grammatical  rules  werQ  used  as  instru- 
ments for  habituating  th^  mind  to  the  language ; 
these  rules  being  at  the  outset  got  by  rote  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  well  as?  in  the  En^sh.  If  we 
meant  no  more  than  to  make  our,  student  an  adept 
at  the  initiatory  part  of  this,  course,  arUd  to  leave 
it  to  himself,  in  after-life  to  study  this  language 
or  not,  according  as  opportunity  s|.nd  inclination 
prompted  him,  these  two  peculiarities  just  noticed, 
would  render  our  ancient  system,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  at  the 
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same  time,  give  a  saving  of  time  and  o£  expenee, 
as  well  as  a  degree  of  proficiency,  that  perhaps  ate 
not  otherwise  attainable. 

Our  aim,  however,  is  much  higher ;  yft  perceive 
the  value  of  the  advantages  that  we  carry  along 
with  us,  and  it  is  our.  determination  to  make  all 
these  advantages  bear  on  all  our  subsequent  attaki* 
ments  with  full  force.  In  the  present  instance,  our 
objectmay  warrantably  rise  to  that  of  rendering  the 
student  a  finished  classical  scholar,  before  be  can 
have  passed  through  our  hands.  For  this  purpose^ 
it  must  be  our  care  to  provide  means,  by  which  he 
may  both  easily  and  satisfactorily  be  allured  along 
those  paths,  wherein  direct  introduction  is  most 
readily  and  completely  obtained.  -  Whej^efore,  as  the 
verbal,  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  as  in ,  proceeding  alcmg  this  course  we  on 
perceiving  their  occurrence  may  adopts  iUu^trate^ 
and  take  up  the  grammar  with  singular  advantage 
and  facility,  we  must  take  care  that  the  student  shall 
be  familiarized  with  these  rules  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  has  been  familiarized  with  his  own  language. 
That  is  to  say,  these  rules  must  be  laid  before  him 
in  a  way  that  will  catch  his  attention,  and  he  must 
be  daily  more  or  less  employed  in  reading  them 
over,  and  in  comparing  them  with  his  lingual  ex- 
ercises,  and  this  must  be  done  not  merely  inciden- 
tally, but  systematically :  care  being  always  taken  to 
relieve,  not  to  fatigue  the  mind ;  and  to  awaken  his 
curiosity  to  such  subjects,  by  producing  in  his  lin- 
gual exercises,  striking  examples  illustrative  of  the 
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tiise  of  those  rides:  thereafter,  we  may  give  him  a 
fall  and  distinct  view  of  their  general  operation,  in 
matters  on  which  his  attention  is  not  otherwise  fix- 
ed, sufficient  to  give  to  him  pleasure  as  well  as  satis- 
faction." •  Without  putting  him  at  every  step  to  the 
torture  of  getting  a  form^  of  words  hy  rote,  which 
he  could  not  understand,  we  would  thus  habituate 
him  to  some  such  form,  as  well  as  to  this  pleasant 
application  6f  this  form  in  palpable  instances ;  and 
while  we  replenished  his  memoiy  with  correct  ideas, 
we  would  gradually  familiarize  his  mind  with  the 
words  in  ■  which  these  ideas  were  ^expressed ;  so  as 
to  facilitate  tlieir' recurrence  both  to  his  ear  and  to 

his  memory,  on  every  suitable  occasion. 

-  .    _    -  •        . 

Having  premised  these  remarks;  I  proceed,  npw 
to  sketch  out  the  form  of  this  course.  And  here, 
I  may  just  notice,  that  the  whole  provisions  for 
securing  order,  attention,  and  emulation,  that  were 
taken  notice  of  iii  the  previous  course,  naust  be 
adopted  into  this  course, '  simplified,  however,  by 
excluding  these  troublesome  regulations,  which 
were  necessary  for  affecting  the  more  youthful  dis- 
position,  in  these  earliest  stages.  In  the  present 
course,  pdrhaps,  the  Spirit  of  emulation  might  be 
kept  in  full  glow,  merely  by  tickets  of  honor  and 
advantage,  awarded  to  the  deserving,  and  daily  dis- 
tributed in  great  abundance,  but  in  great  diversity 
of  value.  One  hundred  of  these  might  be  estimated 
at  a  shilling;  and  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  appeared  at  the  credit  side  of  any  pupil^s  ac- 
count, a  book,  a  medal,  or  any.  suitable  present 
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might  be  bestowed  upon  him,  in  a  very  solemn  inw« 
ner,  at  the  sight  of  the  whole  class.  As  it  mmt  be 
necessary  to  mark  the  degrees  of  proficiency  m  ih}s 
course  with  much  more  precision  than  in  any  q^  tl^e. 
preceding,  the  class  must  be  divided  into  twelve^ 
ges ;  each  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguisb- 
ing  the  various  gradations  of  merit,,  mujsit  alsQ  be  di; 
vided  into  four  or  five  sections.,  Ip  plaqe  of  the  jwc 
merous  monitors  provided,  in  the  precediiiig  courses 
in  conformity  to  Mr  Lancasters's  plan  i ,  one  nfpwfpi 
to  continue  for  one  mouthy  in  the  pffipe  of  coouqtu- 
nicating. instruction,  and  one  censpr  for  inspecting 
the  discipline  of  each  section,  would  be  sufficient ; 
the  higher  of  wbom^in  each  stage,  being,  in  the 
succeeding  month,  invested  with  a  charge  Qver  the 
others  of  tht  same  stog^  newly  appointed*    , .  ,':^ 

The  first,  or  lowest  of  these  stages^  iJjrould  com- 
mence   with    reading    Corderius    a^d    ,  JSr^tsmus. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  fis  to.the  mere  jpronun- 
ciation.    And  as.  to  the  translation  of  ^ese, :  and 
such  simple  compositions,  a  monitor,  sent  from  the 
stage  next  superior,  could  easily  encounter  every 
difficulty,  even  on  the  first  day  of  meeting.     This 
he  would  do,  by  giving  out  a  short  lesson  which  he 
would  read  over  by  portions,  causing  each  sf;udent 
to  repeat  one  of  these,  verbatim,  after  him ;  when 
in  this  manner,  he  had  gone  over  the  lesson,  he 
must  begin  anew  the  same  dialogue  in  the  same 
way,  only  causing  each  student  to  repeat  the  same 
portion  successively  after  each  other ;  and  in  the 
end,  when  he  had  in  this  manner  gone  over  the 
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lesson  a  third  time,  he  must  cause  the  class  to  the 
read  the  whole  by  portions,  without  bis  assistance, 
caUing  the  students  to  their  turns  ad  tibitum.  A 
lesson  in  the  grammar  may  then  be  given,  which 
mtlst  be  read  over  by  wiay  of  question  and  ferns wer, 
by  every  couple  cf  students,  untU  the  whole  shall 
in  some  measure  have  mastered  it;  die  monitor 
then  cross-questioning  the  section  thereupon.  In 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  meeting,  both  these 
tasks  must,  in  the  counterclassing  way,  so  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  last  course,  be  carefully  written  over 
by  each  of  the  students,  apart,  at  their  desks. 

This  method  might  be  daily  varied  a  little,  by 
bringing^  into  notice  the  parts  of  gramnmr,  formerly 
under  their  eye,  which  coincide  with  their  present 
exercises.  For  in  order  to  keep  alive  a  steady  at- 
tention, and  an  ardent  curiosity,  those  difficulties 
that  intrude  themselves  at  the  outset,  must-not  be- 
come the  objects  of  a  tantalizing  exactitude ;  the 
mind  must,  as  much  as  potoible,  be  relieved  by 
variety ;  because  in  the  grammar,  it  is  of  much 
more  importance  to  get  forward  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  in  any  ordinary  way,  than  to  get  its 
partial  contents  accurately  fixed  in  the  mind  as  we 
go  along.  Precision  will  not  long  be  awanting ; 
for  it  will  certainly  follow  that  constant  applica- 
tion,  which  is  necessarily  directed  to  this  object, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  course  ;  care  being  then 
taken  to  fix  in  his  mind,  by  means  of  repetition,  those 
peculiarities  that  pass  before  him,  and  to  give  hijn 
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as  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  every  occurrence, 
as  the  state  of  his  proficiency  will  admit  of. 

When  he  comes  to  the  higher  classical  authors, 
liis  attention  must  be  directed  to  those .  beauties, 
which  characterize  their  works;  and  it  must  be 
employed  not  only  in  making  written  translations  of 
their  works,  but  in  translating  these  back  again  in- 
to their  original  form,  without  any  direct  assistance 
from  the  book  or  otherwise.  Exercises  of  this  sort, 
and  of  translating  English  into  Latin,  must  indeed 
form  a  great  part  of  his  duty  in  the  •  concluding 
year  of  this  course ;.  the  whole  being  rendered 
interesting  and  agreeable,  by  a  variety  of  methods 
similar  to  those  practised  in  the  previoua*.  courses. 
The  great  object  is,  to  keep  the  attention  constant** 
ly  engaged,  and  the  mind  in. a  state  of  pvogressive 
and  diversified  motion.  Habitude  and  familiarity 
will  do  all  the  rest  The  taste,  the 'genius,  and  the 
active  powers,  as  well  as  the  memory,  will  gradual- 
ly become  more  affected  by  these  exexoises,  until 
at  length  the  language^  with  all. its  peculiarities,  its 
beauties,  and  advantages,  shall  .become  so  fixed  in 
the  mind,  as  to  convey  classical  perceptions,  and 
elegant  gratifications,  to  wliich  no.  riiles  or  princi- 
ples have  been,  or  can -be  applied ;  so  as  in  fiict  to 
render  our  student  not  only  a  classical 'scholar,  but 
an  erudite  proficient  in  the  ancient  ielassics.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  above  course^  I  would  not  on- 
ly introduce  into  his  mind  those  apprehensions  of 
the  connection  that  subsists  betwixt  his  themes  and 
thesp  grammatical  exercises,  that  would  carry  him 
forward  with  satisfaction,  but  impress  these  on  his 
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.miiid  by  grain matical  probtems,'  arising  out  of  pe- 
culiarities m  the  best  classics;  and  I  would  render 
the*  views  he  might  thus  acquire,  familiar  to  his  ap- 
pjrehfMsion,  by  the  number  and  extent  of  tlie  exer- 
cis6«r  in  high  classical  authors,  that  I  would  daily 
press  ilpon>  his  attention. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  a  course  so  arduous,  and 
so  full^  must  occupy  a  consideralile  period  of  time, 
evtdtn  although  every  practicable  prwision  wereniade 
^  expediting it^  progress.   We  would  havesix  hours 
^of  a^endance,  by  beginning  at  nine,  and  continuing 
tiUibur,  iwrith  theintermission  of  onehour,  as  in  the 
last  course;   but,  I  would  neither  burdenthe  pre- 
ceptors with:  an  evening  class,  nor  the  students  with 
out-a£U}oor  tasks.     Indeed,  the  exiercises:  o£.>this 
course  ^re  so  calculated,  as  to^ender  these  6ut-of- 
door  tasksi,  little  necessak^^  Relaxation  amidst  such 
hard'dut^,  appears  to  me,  tobe-so.  indispensable, 
that  I  wouid  not  only  i^commend  it  to  friends,  not 
to  tatitalize  students  under  vtheiv  charge,  about 
their  tasks,'  but  ^propose  -  ths^t  some  of  ithose  useful 
amusing  exercisesjy  which  must  sooner^  or -later  be 
acquired,  should  be  taken  up  at  thi&  time,  and  oc- 
cupy such  part  of  the  afternoon  as  might  be  con- 
venient ;  such  as.  dancing,  music,  &c.     Having  pos- 
session of  these  six  hours,   and  occupying  them 
fully,  according  to  the  above  plan,  I  apprehend, 
that  four  years  might  suffice  for  our  purpose.    This 
period,  however,  could  be  lengthened  or  diminish- 
ed, according  to  the  views  and  to  the  attainments 
of  the  pupil.    Taking,  however,  this  as  the  medi- 
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lira,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  as  the  number  that 
may  be  expected  to  join  the  class  every  year,  we 
may  calculate  the  whole  at  five  or  six  hundred ;  a 
number  which,  though  we  obtained  only  two  guin- 
eas annually  from  each,  would  enable  us.  to  give 
^400  per  annum  to  two  preceptors,  and  thereby 
to  acquire  men  of  the  first  characters  for  our  ser- 
vice. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  this  course, 
I  cannot  avoid  just  noticing  a  few  circumstances, 
which  render  our  method  peculiarly  advantageous 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  great  end  proposed. 
The  first  of  these  is,  the  general  advantage  that 
must  result  from  our  conducting  each  pupil  pro- 
gressively forward,  according  to  his  personal  attain- 
ments. The  second  is,  the  peculiar  applicability 
of  the  counterclassing  plan  to  this  course ;  each  stu- 
dent enjoys  the  advantages  both  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving private  tuition.  This  he  obtains  from  his 
right  hand  neighbour,  who  must  be  at  least  one  stage 
before  him;  and  communicates  to  his  left  hand 
neighbour,  who  must  be  as  far  behind  him ;  in  a  se- 
rious form,  his  preceding  exercises  are  thus  again 
brought  under  review,  and  the  process  of  instructing 
his  left  hand  neighbour  rendered  directly  instrumen- 
tal in  fixing  instruction  in  his  mind.  The  third  is, 
the  advantage  of  these  extended  school  hours,  which 
involve  the  whole  faculties  in  the  subject  in  hand,  as 
in  a  regular  business.  The  fourth  is,  the  relief  which 
the  previous  attainment  of  prompt  and  correct 
writing  gives  to  those  extended  courses,  by  varying 
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the  exercises,  and  familiarizing  the  eye  and  the  leaf; 
the  perception  and  the  memory,  with  forms,  rules^ 
exercises,  &c.  The  fiflh  is,  the  satisfaction  which 
the  preceptor  must  feel,  in  passing  highly  finished 
classical  scholars  through  his  hands.  The  sixth  is, 
the  great  advantage  which  the  pupil  must  enjoys 
by  being  so  early  possessed  of  a  vocabulary  or  dic- 
tionary of  the  language.  In  consequence  of  his 
early  familiarity  with  words  and  idioms,  and  of  his 
intuitive  perception  of  the  rules  and  forms  of  the 
grammar,  he  is  almost  at  once  introduced  into  a 
participation  of  all  those  advantages  and  gratifica- 
tions, which  the  attainment  of  this  noble  language 
is  so  well  calculated  to  bestow ;  a  thing  which  is 
seldom  enjoyed  in  any  degree  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thod, until  the  whole  time  allotted  to  this  course, 
and  perhaps  a  year  or  two  more  in  the  university 
shall  have  elapsed.  The  last  advantage  attending 
the  form  which  we  have  adopted  fi3r  our  course, 
that  I  shall  here  mention,  is,  the  convenience  it  af- 
fords to  pupils,  not  only  to  enter  it  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  to  leave  it  whenever  they,  collectively, 
or  individually,  are  disposed,  or  are.  prepared,  for  so 
doing ;  a  certificate  of  their  progress  and  degree,  of 
merit,  being  always  frankly  accorded  to  them,  when 
required.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  import^mce,  to 
those  who  have  higher  objects  in  view.  A  diploma . 
from  a  university,  may  be  obtained,  by  an  individual 
of  extensive  influence,  without-much  intrinsic  merit ; 
but  in  an  academy  established  on  our  basis,  no  indi- 
vidual can  ask,  and  no  preceptor  can  bestow  any 
commendation  that  can  be  of  use  to  the  individual, 
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unless  this  individual  has,  under  his  eye,  undergone 
a  probation  that  can  give  him  a  full  title  thereto ;  and 
the  preceptors  at  large  have  too  deep  an  interest  in 
the  character  of  the  institution,  to  pledge  themselves 
to  facts,  concerning  which  their  minds  are  not  fuUy 
made  up. 

Having  by  this  time  brought  our  pupil  forward 
nearly  to  the  age  of  puberty,  we  may  now  take  a  re- 
trospective view  of  his  proficiency  in  manly  and  use- 
ful attainments.    And  at  the  outset,  we  must  notice, 
that  we  have  most  sedulously  labored  to  preserve  and 
cherish  those  invaluable  and  delightful  dispositions 
and  propensities,  on  which  the  happiness  and  char- 
acter of  the  individual  are  so  dependent.     His 
health  add  bodily  constitution  have  been  not  mere- 
ly respected,  but  confirmed  and  matured  by  those 
provisions  for   rationisl  relaxation,  that  we  have 
made.     His  social  and  filial  affections,  and  his  re- 
verential regard  for  our  holy  religion,  and  for  all 
the  duties  which  it  inculcates,  those  of  a  social,  do- 
mestic, and  personal  kind^  as  well  as  those,  of  that 
more  elevated  description,  on  which  all  his  best 
affections  must  be  founded,  have  been  all  placed  un* 
der  that  supreme  guidance,  which  aloue  can  con- 
duct them  to  their  grand  objects.     A  manly  and 
aspiring  spirit  has  been  cherished  and  fostered  in 
every  part  of  his  progress,  so  as  to  give  to  his  other, 
attainments  a  lustre  of  the  most  transcendent  kind. 
To  these,  habits  of  minute  and  close  attention,  of 
assiduous  and  incessant  application,  and  of  a  pow- 
erful and  inflexible  attachment  to  steady  regularity 
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and  good  order,  and  to  every  institution  and  estab- 
lishment of  laws,  provisions,  and  regulations,  that 
may  be  appointed  for  maintaining  these,  havQ  been 
fully  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  superadded  to  bis  other 
qualities. 

As  to  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  these  have 
been  sufficiently  displayed ;  but  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, that  it  is  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  accountantship,  and  Latin,  in 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  it  is  the  deep  and  solid 
root  which  these  attainments  must  have  taken  in 
his  mind,  and  their  accompaniment  with  the  inval- 
uable qualities  aforenoticed,  that  demand  our  special 
notice.     In  this  commercial  nation,  wherein  man- 
kind are  so  linked  together,  by  various  artificial 
ties,  that  the  personal  character  of  individuals  is 
frequently  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  wealth  and  influ^ 
ence,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  these  accomplish- 
ments, may  in  general,  without  much  inconvenience 
be  dispensed  with.    This  iemark  proceeds,  how-, 
ever,  from  a  very  Superftciar  view  of  the  present, 
state  of  society.     In  most  itistances,  this  overbear- . 
ing  weight  of  wealth  and  influence  is,  necessarily 
and  unalterably,  within  the  cohtrol  of  the  man  wha 
possesses  the  superior  mind.     It  may  be  the  pro- 
perty erf  a  person  who^  is  inimical  ta  the  man  of 
sterling  worth ;  but  in  the  complex  circumstances 
of  general  intercourse,  the  man  of  power  must  a- 
vail  himself  of  similar  worth,  either  in  himself  or 
in  another,  before  he  can  make  it  bear  upon  the 
situation  of  those  around  him.     The  man  of  capa* 
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cityand  ia  genuity  may  be  poor,  but  if  he  is  steady 
and  honorable  in  his  deportment,  he  will  not  fail 
sooner  or  later  to  command  both  respect  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  though  he  may  sometimes  fail  in  ob- 
taining his  due  share  of  these,  he  will  seldom  be- 
come involved  in  those  inextricable  mazes,  wherein 
the  fortunes,  and  even  the  existence  of  fiimilies  of 
the  first  rank,  are  so  often  completely  and  for  ever 
ingulphed  and  lost. 

These  considerations  are  particularly  deserving 
of  our  regard,  for  it  unfortunately  happens  but  too 
frequently,  that  men  of  the  greatest  mental  resour- 
ces are  not  men  of  the  best  hearts.    If  you  wish  to 
have  your  dearest  concerns  a  full  match  for  such  in 
the  intercourse  of  life,  and  rendered  capable  of 
steering  an  honourable  independent  course  through 
this  world,  endeavour,  from  their  earliest  moments, 
to  imbue  them  with  personal  capabilities  for  arduous 
and  incessant  mental  exertions.    These,  in  general, 
will  of  themselves,  induce  a  compass  of  mind,  and  a 
force  of  character,  that  will  enable  and  dispose  them, 
in  all  difficulties,  to  rely  more  on  their  own  re- 
sources, than  on  those  of  others ;  that  will  capacitate 
them  not  only  for  thinking,  but  for  acting,  and  en- 
able them,  while  acting,  to  give  such  proofs  of  their 
innate  superiority,  that  the  feeble  fetters  of  insnar- 
ing  influence  will  fly  asunder  before  them.     These 
qualities,  it  is  the  object  of  this  institution  to  unfold ; 
but  we  must  remark,  that  they  can  only  arise  to 
that  vigour,  that  is  necessary  for  rendering  them 
useful  and  valuable  to  the  individual,  when  they 
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are  founded  on  religion  j  without  this  basis,  they 
must  be  hurtful,  and  even  destructive,  both  to  the 
individual,  and  to  all  his  connections.  They  will  in- 
spire presumption,  induce  danger,  provoke  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  revenge,  and  precipitate  into  rash  and 
daring  conduct.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  delivereth 
from  death.'*  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.^ 
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From  the  foregoing  brief  review  of  our  progress,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  student  must  now  be  well  quar 
lified  for  all  the  usual  occupations  of  life.  Perhaps, 
however,  that  very  circumstance  ought  to  repress 
avidity  for  involving  him  thus  early  in  its  concerns ; 
with  such  endowments,  and  with  a  propensity  to- 
wards hi^er  and  nobler  attainments,  many  indivi- 
duals will  be  heartily  disposed  to  devote  a  few  more 
years  to  academical  exercises,  and  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  a  species  of  advancement  and  happiness 
which  no  accident  can  affect,  and  no  turn  of  fortune 
destroy.  The  years  betwixt  thirteen  and  eighteen, 
to  most  young  men  of  moderate  expectations,  can 
seldom  be  spent  better  than  at  an  academy.  It  is 
chiefly  during  these  years,  that  the  permanent  char- 
acter of  the  individual  is  formed.  If  therefore,  by 
means  of  this  academical  institution  we  can  con- 
trive to  carry  forward  our  advantages  with  a  suit- 
able spirit,  during  that  period,  we  will  give  to  our 
previous  instructions  redoubled  effect.  It  will  af- 
terwards appear,  also,  that  we  will  thereby  confer 
advantages  on  the  community  of  the  most  decisive 
kind. 
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The  Greek  language,  above  all  other  studies,  with 
Christians,  men  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  with 
all  who  have  a  propensity  or  disposition  for  higher 
literary  attainments,  must,  in  the  above  view,  next 
demand  our  attention.  It  is  the  most  noble  and 
the  most  perfect  of  all  languages,  it  contains  the 
best  and  highest  models  of  taste  and  genius,  models 
which  can  never  be  seen  but  in  their  native  dress. 
In  this  language  our  holy  oracles  must  be  read,  in 
order  that  their  full  import  may  be  felt.  Our  pre- 
vious Latin  course  has  alreaiiy  so  prepared  the  way, 
and  so  advanced  our  progress  along  that  way,  that 
one,  or  at  the  most  two  years  of  discipline  under 
the  principles,  and  according  to  the  method  already 
so  fully  narrated,  must  suffice  for  our  purpose ;  and 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  habits  and  the  ac- 
quirements already  obtained  during  the  previous 
course  of  discipline,  are  not  less  useful  to  us  here, 
than  in  the  execution  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plan 
that  has  been  so  fully  sketched  out. 

I  WOULD,  in  this  course,  employ  the  same  six  hours 
of  daily  exercise,  that  were  made  use  of  in  the  Latin 
course.  These  hours,  I  would,  as  in  the  Latin 
course,  fully  occupy,  first,  with  reading  the  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  its  Words 
and  idioms ;  taking  always  along  with  us  the  gram- 
mar :  then  with  writing  out  these  exercises  in 
Greek,  in  English,  and  sometimes  also  in  Latin,  ac- 
cording to  the  counterclassing  method  formerly  de- 
scribed :  and  thereafter  in  acquiring  that  true  classi- 
cal knowledge  and  perception,  which  form  the  eru- 
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dite  scholar ;  availing  myself  always  of  every  facility 
and  advantage,  that  the  principles  of  our  institution 
offers,  and  which  experience,  in  the  other  courses, 
have  discovered  as  being  applicable  to  this  more 
advanced  course.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that 
within  the  space  of  a  year  or  two's  discipline,  thus 
arduous  and  incessant,  we  might  turn  out  the  first 
Greek  scholars  of  the  age.  It  must  be  noticed,  that 
we  are  making  an  exclusive  employment  or  busi- 
ness of  this  study,  and  that  we  have  good  reason 
for  expecting,  from  the  maturity  and  attainments 
of  our  student,  that  this  business  shall  not  be  mis- 
managed. 

From  the  accommodation  which  this  course 
would  give  to  clerical  students  in  dissenting  estab- 
lishments, and  to  individuals  in  all  those  literary 
departments,  wherein  this  language  is  useful,  I 
think  we  might  calculate,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students  would,  yearly,  join  this  class,  and  take  at 
least  one  annual  course,  which  we  might  warranta- 
bly  rate  at  three  guineas*  In  order  to  accommo- 
date our  plan  to  the  circumstances  of  those,  who 
mean  to  carry  forward  their  attainment  in  this  lan- 
guage, to  its  highest  degree ;  and  with  a  view  to 
compensate  all  such  for  the  assistance  which  they, 
by  means  of  advanced  attainments,  would  give  to 
our  course,  the  next,  and  all  subsequent  years,  might 
be  rated  at  one  guinea.  Hence,  perhaps  at  least, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  students  might  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  a  revenue  be  procured,  that  would  en- 
able us  to  give  to  our  preceptor  ^^400  per  annum. 
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As  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  run  over  a  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory  application  of  the  principles  and 
method,  described  in  the  previous  courses,  to  this 
course ;  I  shall  here  only  remark,  that  in  this,  and 
in  all  subsequent  classes,  I  would  introduce  pecu- 
niary penalties  for  every  deficiency ;  ajid  increase, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  the  number  and  value  of  the 
premiums  to  be  given  to  every  kind  and  degree  of 
merit.  The  most  invaluable  of  these  would  be  im- 
proved editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Indeed,  I  would  recommend  editions  of  the  Bible 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  as  most  invaluable 
premiums,  on  many  accounts.  I  know  a  person  who 
made  himself  a  good  proficient  in  several  languages, 
merely,  by  means  of  Bibles  in  these  languages ; 
portions  of  which  he  daily  read  over  with  such  at- 
tention, that  the  whole  words,  and  many  of  the  idi- 
oms  of  these  languages,  soon  became  completely 
familiar  to  his  apprehension. 

In  the  process  of  learning  the  Greek,  or  any 
other  language,  wherein  a  form  of  letters  diiferent 
from  our  own  is  made  use  of,  the  combination  of 
the  exercises  of  reading  and  writing,  in  a  way  re- 
sembling that  adopted  in  the  initiatory  class,  must 
necessarily  be  resorted  to,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  course.  The  pompous  round  of  ex- 
ercises  that  were  needful,  during  the  first  stages 
of  our  progress,  being  by  the  maturity  of  the  stu- 
dent  rendered  no  longer  necessary,  a  very  simple 
and  easy  distribution  of  these  two  forms  of  exer- 
cises may  be  devised.    While  employed  at  reading, 
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the  students,  arranged  in  the  regular  order  of  sec- 
tions, may  go  their  round  of  rehearsing  under  mo- 
nitors. When  the  class  have  advanced  so  far  as  to 
have  regular  written  exercises  daily  prescribed  to 
them ;  or  even  at  the  commencement  when  any  in- 
tensity is  necessary,  the  counterclassing  form  of 
having  a  right  hand  neighbour  in  the  monitor,  and 
a  left  hand  neighbour  in  the  remembrancing  capa- 
city, may  be  adopted.  The  exercises  of  rehearsing, 
writing  over,  examining,  rewarding,  and  reprobat- 
ing, might  be  so  diversified  and  regulated,  a&  to  give 
a  variety  sufficient  to  render  the  long  class  hours 
requisite  in  our  plan,,  sufficiently  interesting ;  espe- 
cially, if  very  heavy  penalties  and  corresponding 
rewards  are  employed  to  fix  the  attention,  and  to 
keep  it  uniformly  employed.  These  simple  obvious 
provisions,  might,  in  my  opinion,  abundantly  serve 
for  exciting  all  that  emulation,  that  would  be  nc:^ 
cessary  amongst  the  matured  thoroughly  disciplin- 
ed students,  now  under  our  charge ;  and  with  very 
little  modification,  they  might  completely  suit  all 
our  various  subsequent  courses. 

As  these  courses  of  exercise  occupy  only  the  six 
forenoon  hours,  and  as  there  are  no  out-of-door 
tasks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  afternoon  hours,  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the 
diversifying  spirit  (rf  our  institution.  The  art  of 
stenography,  or  writing  by  the  short  hand,  presents 
itself  to  our  notice  as  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  an  acquisition  that  may  be  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent in  the  subsequent  branches  of  education ;  it 
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gives  a  saving  of  time,  and  a  facility  in  making  pro- 
gress in  other  attainments  that  are  truly  invaluable. 
Popular  courses  of  geography,  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, belles  lettres,  &c.  may  afterwards  be  resorted  to. 

Heretofore,  the  immaturity  of  the  student  ren- 
dered his  time  less  valuable,  while  the  general  util- 
ity of  the  subjects  to  which  his  attention  was  di- 
rected, induced  him  to  bestow  his  time,  without  he- 
sitation, to  all  our  courses.  We  are  at  length,  how- 
ever, arrived  at  that  stage,  wherein  the  pursuits  of 
individuals,  and  their  capability  for  prosecuting  any 
pursuit,  to  which  their  attention  may  be  directed 
with  full  advantage,  are  such,  that  a  general  pro- 
pensity to  occupy  themselves,  in  a  way,  wherein 
the  peculiar  pre-requisites  that  are  most  valued  are 
directly  obtained,  may  be  expected  to  become  pre- 
valent. To  many,  no  doubt,  farther  general  attain- 
ments may  be  agreeable ;  still,  however,  these  will 
have  commonly  one  determinate  object,  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  train  that  excludes  many  of  these  courses 
that  may  be  useful  and  necessary  to  others,  for 
whom  it  is  likewise  necessary  for  us  to  make  pro- 
vision. Hence,  we  could  previously,  from  amongst 
all  these  classes,  calculate  on  such  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, that  the  income  which  each  class  might  be 
expected  to  afford,  would  generally  exceed  its  ex- 
penditure. Now,  however,  a  different  mode  of  cal- 
culation is  necessary  j  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  stu- 
dents thus  separated,  will  not  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  each  course  to  support  its  expenditure, 
unless  we  shall  obtain  very  extensive  supplies  from 
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other  quarters.    This,  therefore,  must  become  with 
us  a  great  object ;  in  order  to  attain  which,  it  is 
indispensibly  necessary  to  maintain  our  institution, 
in  all  its  courses,  upon  the  same  uniform  high  scale 
of  perfection,  with  which  we  set  out ;  if  we  do  not 
maintain  the  advantages  previously  secured,  if  we 
shrink  in  any  respect  from  our  duty,  we  at  once 
forfeit  all  the  advantages  which  our  previous  plan 
procured  for  our  institution.     As  this  end  cannot 
be  effected  without  procuring  preceptors  of  the  first 
rank  of  merit,  for  every  one  of  our  courses ;  and  as 
preceptors  of  this  cast,  cannot  be  obtained  if  we 
do  not  ensure  and  make  good  to  them  an  adequate 
salary,  and  recompence  for  their  labors;  this  in- 
cumberance,  besides  absorbing  all  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  the  previous  courses,  may,  with  the  other  ex- 
pences  of  our  institution,  occasion  a  loss  of  not  less 
than  ^1000  per  annum  to  our  municipal  body. 

In  stating  this  loss,  I  hope  I  will  be  excused  for 
just  noticing  two  or  three  considerations  that  ought 
to  dispose  us  to  submit  to  this  incumberance,  with- 
out hesitation.  The  first  of  these  has  been  already 
hinted  at ;  it  is  the  indispensable  necessity  under 
which  we  are  placed  of  having  our  grand  academi- 
cal  institution  perfect  and  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
in  order  to  render  it  equal,  even  in  any  one  of  its 
branches,  to  those  expectations  that  may  be  attached 
to  it,  and  which,  as  they  regard  the  great  object 
of  public  tuition,  it  would  be  criminal  to  disappoint. 
The  second  is,  that  by  adopting  liberal  and  exten- 
«ive  views,  we  procure  that  mass  of  support  to  our; 
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Avhole  establishment,  that  may  be  necessary  to 
give  not  only  to  this  institution,  but  to  our  whole 
project,  full  effect.  It  may  be  also  stated,  as  a  third 
consideration,  that  an  acquisition  of  this  kind  to 
our  community,  would  not  only  benefit  the  estab- 
lishment as  it  has  already  been  depicted,  but  would 
enable  us  through  its  means  to  procure  these  ulti- 
mate advantages,  which  it  is  my  purpose  on  some 
future  occasion  to  unfold ;  so  as  in  fact,  to  confer  on 
the  whole  heritors  a  mass  of  acquisitions  of  the 
highest  import  to  their  general  interests.  In  the  last 
place,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  by  perfecting  this 
invaluable  institution  itself,  not  only  will  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  whole  individuals,  of  the  whole 
community,  with  which  we  are  connected,  of  our 
municipal  body,  and  of  the  disciples  whose  educa- 
tion may  be  held  as  intrusted  to  our  institutional 
care,  be  promoted ;  but  the  private  circumstances 
of  every  individual  amongst  us,  will  thereby  also  be 
promoted  and  advanced  in  a  most  peculiar  manner, 
by  our  direct  participation  in  all  those  general  ad- 
vantages. Though  these  things  arfe  on  the  whole 
very  obvious,  and  have  been  already,  perhaps,  suflGi- 
ciendy  taken  notice  of,  yet  their  full  import  appears 
only  now  to  be  completely  discernable.  By  these 
varied  courses  when  thus  instituted,  land-holder  and 
tenant,  the  active  man  of  business,  as  well  as  the 
recluse  isolated  student,  the  merchant,  the  fabrica- 
tor, the  artist,  and  the  man  of  genius,  must  be  all 
severally  and  conjoinedly,  directly  and  completely, 
benefited  by  the  expence  thus  incurred.  By  aug- 
menting the  intellectual  acquirements  of  our  fellow 
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citizens,  so  as  to  give  them  a  decided  advantage  In 
the  universal  intercourse  by  which  our  general  pros- 
perity is  upheld,  and  by  furnishing  them  with  facul- 
ties  for  rendering  these  acquirements  effectual  to- 
wards this  object,  we,  in  effect,  promote  and  extend 
the  success  of  these  grand  commercial  enterprises  in 
which  so  great  a  share  of  all  our  concerns  are,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  involved ;  we  enhance  and  accelerate 
the  grand  course  of  this  general  prosperity,  in  a  ratio, 
greatly  beyond  the  value  of  the  sacrifices  that  we 
are  making ;  and  by  fixing  the  seat  of  acquisitions, 
so  important  within  our  own  barony,  we  make  them 
all  bear  with  the  most  direct  force,  upon  the  private 
interests  of  each  individual  belonging  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  our  community. 

In  order  to  render  the  advantages  thus  procured, 
as  commodious  as  possible  to  the  community,  I 
would  provide  a  measure  that  must  so  completely 
subserve  the  various  views  of  individuals,  that  we 
might  therefrom  calculate  upon  all  the  aid  that  may 
be  possible  for  each  individual  to  bestow  on  us,  and 
enable  him  to  promote  his  own  views,  as  connect- 
ed with  our  institution.  Holding  our  institution 
as  one  great  academical  body,  in  which  the  best  in- 
terests of  each  individual  who  enters  it,  is  the  grand 
object  of  our  solicitude;  and  regarding  every  acces- 
sible advantage  which  our  institution  is  capable  of 
bestowing,  as  the  absolute  property  of  every  en- 
trant, in  so  far  as  these  advantages  can  and  may  be 
enjoyed,  in  conformity  with  the  general  interest  of 
all  concerned ;  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  rate  tlic 
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price  of  each  annual  ticket  for  the  whole  subsequent 
classes,  at  three  guineas,  to  commence  from  the  day 
of  entering,  which  may  be  selected  at  pleasure.  In 
the  next  place,  on  paying  this  sum,  I  would  bestow 
on  each  student  the  privilege  of  going  to  any  class 
or  classes,  that  he  may  chuse  for  the  whole  subse- 
quent year,  and  during  the  whole  six  hours  of  aca- 
demic tuition.  But  I  would  bestow  this  privilege 
under  two  limitations,  necessary  for  preserving 
good  order,  and  for  ensuring  to  the  student  the  ftill 
advantage  of  his  own  labors.  The  first  of  these  lim- 
itations is,  that  he  shall  occupy,  exclusively,  the  full 
space  of  each  of  the  three  hours  of  attendance,  at 
one  special  course  which  he  may  select ;  and  second- 
ly, that  the  course  thus  selected  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  other  course,  which  remains  for  his  selec- 
tion. For  instance,  if  he  prefers  a  French  course, 
he  may  either  take  the  whole  six  hours  at  that 
course,  or  only  the  hours  from  9  to  12,  or  from  1 
to  4,  as  it  may  suit  him  5  and  take  the  other  three 
hours  at  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  philosophy,  or 
any  thing  that  he  chuses,  except  some  other  language 
which  might  mar  his  progress.  Yet  having  so  done, 
he  may  at  any  subsequent  period  of  the  course,  on 
getting  authority  from  the  preceptor,  certified  by  an 
alteration  in  his  ticket  and  registration,  remove  to 
any  other  course  that  he  chuses.  That  is,  he  may 
either  take  up  the  whole  six  hours  at  French,  or 
drop  the  French,  and  take  up  the  mathematics,  or 
drop  either  or  both,  and  take  up  Spanish,  chemis- 
try, or  any  other  course,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  un- 
(\qt  similar  limitations,  the  preceptors  having  no 
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other  right  of  interference,  than  that  which  a  sense 
of  good  order  and  propriety  renders  necessary. 
This  accommodation  so  obviously  favors  economy 
of  time  and  expence,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  advantages  which  it  bestows  on  the 
community.  Three  guineas  laid  out  with  judg- 
ment on  a  young  man  of  talent,  may  make  him 
master  of  French  and  Spanish,  and  an  adept  in  che- 
mistry and  niathematics.  Having  made  these  pre- 
paratory remarks,  we  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  our  different  courses. 

The  widely  extended  and  diversified  commerce 
of  this  country,  together  with  the  vast  advantage 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  holding  direct  inter- 
course with  foreigners  in  their  own  language,  ren- 
der the  acquisition  of  one  or  more  of  the  living  lan- 
guages, more  or  less  necessary  to  the  whole  of  the 
interprising  part  of  our  countrymen.  In  this  view, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  not  without 
their  uses.  These  are  not  only  the  key  to  many 
other  languages,  but  they  are  themselves  invaluable 
means  of  intercourse.  The  Latin  has  long  been  the 
received  medium  into  which  the  learned  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  have  poured  forth  those  communications 
of  universal  science  that  are  meant  to  be  perpetu- 
al. Amidst  the  fluctuation  of  all  modern  tongues, 
these  languages  alone  remain  stationary ;  the  learn- 
ed of  all  countries,  therefore,  may,  by  their  means, 
universally  communicate  with  each  other.  A  di- 
alect of  the  Latin  is  at  this  day  vernacular  in  Po- 
land.    In  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Greek  character 
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and  dialect  are  alike  prevalent ;  and  with  the  learn- 
ed amongst  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  classical  lan- 
guage is  still  in  general  use  in  its  purity. 

Of  all  modern  languages,  the  French  is  the  most 
universally  prevalent ;  this  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  any  uncommon  excellence  in  the  language 
itself,  or  in  the  publications  which  it  contains,  as 
from  the  station  which  that  restless  intriguing  peo- 
ple and  government  occupy  upon  the  European 
continent,  and  from  the  blandished  forms  of  which 
their  speech  is  susceptible.    This  language  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  to  commercial  people,  and  to  those 
who  prize  flimsy  and  polished  appearances;    its 
similarity  to  the  I^tin,  and  to  our  own  language, 
renders  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  it  an  easy 
matter ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  its  pronounciation, 
and  the  periphrastic  form  of  its  idiom,  require  per- 
haps, as  steady  and  incessant  application,  as  the 
study  of  any  other  living  language  whatever.    A 
preceptor,  with  an  adequate  salary,  who  could  un- 
dertake all  the  duties  of  this  course,  is  indispensably 
necessary ;  and  perhaps,  with  such  an  attainment, 
this  course,  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  it 
might  be  held,  could  not  induce  much  loss  to  the 
general  establishment.     To  those  who  could  go 
through  the  full  course  of  six  hours  a  day,  one  year 
would  be  an  adequate  term  for  high  proficiency ;  to 
others,  who  could  only  bestow  one  half  of  this  time 
upon  it,  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years  might  be 
necessary. 
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The  Teutonic,  or  that  tongue  which  is  common 
to  the  Germans  and  to  the  Dutch,  deserves  our  re- 
gard, chiefly  as  it  is  the  key  of  intercourse  with  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  abstruseness  of 
its  orthography,  inflections,  and  transpositions,  ren- 
der it  a  language  of  difficult  acquisition.  The  Scla- 
vonic which  enters  into  the  vernacular  language  of 
Poland  and  Russia,  is  useful  for  the  same  reasons. 
As  both  languages  enter  into  the  speech  of  all  the 
Baltic  nations,  some  knowledge  of  both  may  be  ne- 
cessary ;  but  if  we  can  procure  a  preceptor,  who 
can  teach,  in  an  accurate  manner,  the  pure  Prussian 
German,  we  must  in  the  mean  time  remain  fully 
satisfied,  and  hold  ourselves  as  completely  provided 
for  this  course.  But  as  with  this  attainment,  some 
knowledge  of  the  other  northern  dialect  is  gener- 
ally conjoined,  and  as  this  acquisition  will  render 
the  course  still  the  more  valuable,  we  may  attempt 
to  acquire  a  preceptor  versed  in  both.  The  same 
time,  that  is  requisite  for  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage, a  year  of  a  full,  or  a  year  and  a  half  of  a 
half  course,  may  be  requisite  for  this  course. 

As  things  stand  at  present  with  the  mercantile 
interest  of  Scotland,  perhaps,  the  Spanish  language, 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  deserving  of  our  regard  j 
it  is  the  language  by  which,  perhaps,  two  thirds 
of  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow  are  sold ;  it  is  the 
tongue  in  which  the  crimes  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
demoniac  tribe,  have  been  most  loudly  proclaimed ; 
and  it  is  the  speech,  by  which  the  rational  claims 
of  men  and  of  nations,  have  been  most  zealously 
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vindicated.     Its  structure  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
this  purpose ;  it  is  dignified  and  impressive,  and 
its  enunciation,  and  its  grammar,  are  peculiarly 
simple  and  easy  of  apprehension.     Its  similarity  to 
the  Latin  tongue  is  so  great,  that  to  those  who 
have  made  this  latter  acquirement,  it  can  be  no  dif- 
ficult course  *.     Our  connection  with  those  who 
use  this  noble  language,  rests  on  such  a  stable  foun- 
dation, and  seems  to  be  cemented  by  bonds  so 
indissoluble,  that  I  look  on  this  as  one  of  our  most 
invaluable  courses.    Great  changes  may  soon  take 
place  in  the  Transatlantic  part  of  this  nation ;  for 
which  reason  I  apprehend,  that  all  who  have  mer- 
cantile projects  in  view,  will  see  the  propriety  of 
acquiring  this  language.     The  Portuguese  and  the 
Italian  bear  severally  some  resemblance  to  it,  and 
it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  preceptor,  who 
could  take  up  some  one,  or  both  of  these,  at  an 
evening,  or  subdivided  forenoon  class.    If  one  thus 
qualified  were  obtained,  perhaps,  the  first  three 
hours  might  serve  for  Spanish,  the  next  two  hours 
for  Italian,  and  an  evening  two  hours  class  for  Por- 
tuguese.    Our  connection  with  Portuguese  Amer- 
ica, and  the  reception  of  that  nation,  as  an  interme- 
diate commercial  nation,  point  out  the  propriety  of 
the  one  course ;  while  the  harmoniousness  of  the 
Italian,  and  its  prevalence  in  the  Levant,  and  in  aB 
places  wherein  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  had  pos- 
sessions, no  less  than  the  importj^nee  of  the  regions 

*  There  are  instances,  wherein  a  single  month  has  produced 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  Spanish  language. 
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wherein  it  is  vernacular,  from  the  turn  which  our 
commerce  has  now  taken  into  these  quarters,  give 
to  an  Italian  course  claims  on  our  regard,  scarcely 
less  peculiar.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  may 
remark,  that  if  we  provide  for  our  institution  pre- 
ceptors for  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  we 
may,  for  the  present,  rest  satisfied. 

By  the  time  that  our  institution  shall  have  com- 
menced its  courses,  I  hope  we  will  he  prepared  for 
adding  to  their  number,  the  languages  of  the  east. 
To  these  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  ;  the  doors 
of  access  to  these  immense  regions,  which  have 
heretofore  been  shut  against  us  with  bolts  of  such 
adamantine  strength,  that  we  have  had  scarcely 
more  intercourse  with  them,  than  with  the  most 
distant  planets,  are  now,  it  may  be  expected  about 
to  be  thrown  open.  Subjected  to  incalculable  hard- 
ships in  our  intercourse  with  those  countries,  for 
whose  services  the  sinews  of  our  invaluable  indus* 
try  are  incessantly  stretched,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
make  provisions  that  will  secure  a  fair  remunera^ 
tion  for  our  labors.     It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  expect 
that  we  can  derive  this  from  a  quarter,  wherein  the 
hundred  eyes  of  our  inveterate  adversary,  are  per* 
petually  fixed  upon  our  operations  for  the  sole  pur* 
pose  of  traversing  their  course  ;  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  mild  rays  of  human  tenderness,  for 
the  wrongs  that  he  is  thereby  inflicting  on  his  poor 
helpless  slaves,  will  ever  emanate  from  his  breast; 
It  is  true  we  may  maintain  that  intercourse  which  a 
nation  overflowing  with  invaluable  productions,  ai^d 
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anxious  only  for  an  outlet  to  its  regorging  wealth 
may  maintain ;  but  as  for  that  fair,  equal,  mutual 
exchange  of  commodities,  alike  invaluable  to  both 
the  buyer  and  the  seller,  as  that  change  of  system 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  calculate  upon,  must 
previously  take  place,  we  cannot  for  one  moment 
indulge  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  its  recur- 
rence. From  this  quarter  we  may  however,  and  in 
our  circumstances  we  will,  draw  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating some  portion  of  our  industry ;  and  whenever 
the  prospect  which  is  at  length  laid  open  to  us,  of 
acquiring  under  a  suitable  set  of  custom-house  re- 
gulations, universal  intercourse,  shall  be  fully  pos- 
sessed, we  may  also  calculate  upon  it,  as  the  means 
for  placing  our  connections,  with  those  distant  re- 
gions, on  a  much  superior  footing. 

That,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  world,  our 
immense  possessions  in  the  east  cannot,  for  any 
length  of  time,  be  kept  appended  to  our  empire  by 
the  shuffling,  wavering,  counting-house  maxims  of 
any  commercial  company,  however  great,  wise,  or 
venerable  it  may  be,  I  hold  to  be  as  obvious  as  it  is, 
that  a  bar  of  iron,  if  supported  only  by  a  cobweb, 
must  unavoidably  fall  to  the  ground.  But  as  I  be- 
lieve that  the  paternal  government  of  this  country, 
is  too  virtuous,  and  too  wise,  to  act,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  upon  those  short-sighted  views  of  sordid 
expediency,  which  a  mere  contemplation  of  the 
difficulties  of  that  ancient  company  holds  up  be- 
fore it,  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  liberal  and  magnani- 
mous arrangement  will  be  made,  betwixt  these  two 
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grand  parties,  which  will  at  once  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  monopolists,  and  rest  the  future  claims 
of  each  party  upon  the  other^  on  those  benevolent 
feelings  which  arise  out  of  equitable  principles  firm- 
ly established.  It  is  at  length  fully  in  the  power  of 
the  legislature,  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
loyal  and  deserving  people  in  the  world,  the  invalua* 
ble  privilege  of  universal  intercourse ;  and  it  is  in 
its  power  to  do  this  by  means  of  doing  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  monopolists.  This,  the  pres- 
sing exigencies  of  the  times,  renders  so  necessary, 
and  this,  the  highest  interests  of  the  state,  (which 
indeed  are  completely  homologated  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,)  so  obviously  require,  and 
enable  it  to  do,  that  at  length  we  may,  I  think, 
without  presumption,  calculate  on  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  monopoly,  and  on  enjoying  our  full 
share  of  the  national  advantage  thus  acquired.  In 
which  case,  to  the  tongues  formerly  mentioned,  our 
institution  may  add  the  copious  Arabic,  the  moat 
noble  of  all  the  eastern  tongues,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  many  of  the  languages  both  of  Africa,  and 
of  Asia ;  the  elegant  and  highly  polished  Persian, 
the  tongue  of  the  learned,  and  of  the  polite  in  the 
regions  far  more  extended  and  populous,  than 
our  whole  European  continent ;  the  venerated  San- 
scrit, the  receptacle  of  eastern  sanctity;  the  valua- 
ble Hindostanee  and  Bengalee,  and  the  widely  ex- 
tended Malay  and  Chinese ;  all  of  which  may  soon 
become  amongst  us,  means  of  intercourse,  as  pre- 
valent, and  as  useful  as  the  French  and  Spanish  are 
at  this  moment.    As  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 
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difficult  in  the  attainment  of  these  languages,  they 
may  be  all  annexed  to  our  institution,  and  taught, 
on  the  principles  that  have  been  already  so  folly 
exhibited,  by  preceptors  of  the  first  rank  of  emi- 
nence. To  those,  the  Hebrew,  our  own  sacred  lan- 
guage, no  less  useful  and  important,  than  the  others, 
may  also  be  added. 

It  is  proper  here  to  notice,  that  if  ever  we  set 
in  earnest  about  the  establishment  of  courses  for 
Eastern  languages,  we  will  find  various  facilities  in 
effecting  our  purpose  completely.    These  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  our  notice,  whenever  they  be- 
come necessary.    There  is  just  one,  that  I  think  it 
proper  here  to  state,  because  it  gives  some  idea  of 
the  others.    The  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  being  the 
key  of  most  of  the  eastern  tongues,  individuals  of 
a  good  education  acquainted  with  those,  or  with 
any  of  their  compounds,  in  traversing  these  exten- 
sive regions,  soon  acquire  an  acquaintance,  more  or 
less  extensive,  with  the  other  languages.     The  as- 
sistance  of  those  individuals  in  communicating  these 
acquirements  to  our  institution,  I  think,  we  may 
calculate  upon,  especially,  as  the  singular  affinity 
of  these  languages,  must  render  this  assistance  by 
no  means  vexatious,  and  as  from  the  form  of  our 
courses,  we  can  in  return  bestow  compensating  at^ 
tention.     Perhaps,  two  or  three  preceptors,  might 
by  this  means  be  qualified  to  give  the  whole  round 
of  these  languages  with  full  effect.    If,  in  conveying 
.their  course  of  instruction,  imperfections,  or  defi- 
ciencies should  unavoidably  take  place,  we  may  re- 
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collect  that  the  length  of  an  East  Indian  voyage, 
aided  by  the  good  offices  of  ship-mates,  and  of  suit- 
able  books  and  exercises  may,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  habits  which  we  have  pre-supposed,  abun- 
dantly remedy  the  inconvenience. 

There  are  three  special  advantages,  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  courses  for  communicat- 
ing the  eastern  tongues,  that  demand  our  special  re- 
gard. The  benefits,  that  individuals  derive  from 
being  in  possession  of  the  medium,  by  which  impor- 
tant intercourse  is  maintained,  are  -sufficiently  ob- 
vious. But  besides  these,  I  would  remark,  first,  that 
when  an  enterprise  of  magnitude,  to  a  very  distant 
country  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  confidential 
servants,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  that 
those  servants  be  prepared  to  act  acjcording  to 
every  emergency.  This  advantage,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  paramoimt  to  every  pecuniary  consider- 
ation, in  as  much,  as  it  may  render  that  undertak- 
ing profitable,  which  might  otherwise  be  destruc- 
tive. Secondly,  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
amongst  us,  wherein  this  invaluable  advantage  can 
be  obtained,  must  produce  an  influx  of  science 
and  information,  alike  necessary  and  useful,  into  our 
city,  sufficient  to  enable  the  interprising  to  prepare, 
and  to  execute  their  undertakings  with  singular 
eflFect.  Thirdly,  when  these  advantages,  and  those 
that  .may  flow  directly  from  them,  are  aggregated 
and  concentrated  in  a  particular  spot,  and  when 
their  influence  shall  have  been  diffiised  throughout 
the  community,  the  latent  resources  of  the  country, 
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the  innate  powers  and  talents  of  individuals,  and 
the  general  facilities  which  local  and  incidental  cir- 
cumstances afford,  must  necessarily  be  brought  into 
full  exercise,  and  these  being  gradually  assimulated 
to  each  other,  the  whole  will  tend  to  form  that  im- 
mense and  thoroughly  organised  machine,  which  a 
great  commercial  community  exhibits.  The  coun- 
ties of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  our  own  district, 
convey  some  idea  of  the  advantages^  3>whidii  are 
thence  derived.  But  these  may  still  be  said  to  want 
the  impelling  powder  of  art  institution,  which  col- 
lects and  circulates  tliat  intelligence,  by  which  the 
operations  of  so  much  valoaUe  industry  ^can  be 
rendered,  in  its  highest  dqgrcie,  productive  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Witli  the  advantages  of  cor  insti- 
tution, and  of  that  noble  commercial  basin  which 
the  indentations  of  our  lofly  shores  h&ve  prepared 
for  our  use,  we  might  fix-  in  our  dty,  a*  seat  of  uni- 
versal intercourse,  that  would  place  at  a  distance 
all  our  former  attainnients.  »  :    - 


« 1 


There  is  still  another  iinportanft  advantage^  that 
must  arise  frbm  our  addifig  such  courses  to  our  in- 
stitution, which  I  BhaUr|)rbceed  ta  estate  twithmucli 
precision.  I  refer  toi-4hfe-ttteans,'  whidi  /we -will 
thereby  provide  fbrthfeMcfifiu^^  of  i^ligious  truth. 
The  sums  that  sire  fVe^iSitly- raised,  >thro*ighout 
this  country,  for  the  pui'pdse^bfenaljJin^ 'ft  philan- 
thropic society,  to  comtmknkfAto  -  this^  blessing  to 
foreign  nations  in  their  own  tongue,  havfe  been  with 
us,l  believe,  uniformly  much  greater  than  in  any 
other  place  under  similar  circumstances.     How 
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honourable  a  thing  would  it  be,  if  to  this  te3timony 
of  our  regard  to  that  system  of  doctrines  from 
which  our  highest  prospects  and  greatest  blessings 
originate,  we  could  superadd  an  institution  radi- 
cally fitted  for  giving  unbounded  effect  to  our  be- 
nevolent wishes!  It  is  not  my  object  at  present 
to  pre^  this  subject  into  notice^  The  complete 
and  direct  subservienqy  of  the  proposed  courses 
to  this  high  object  are  self-evident.  Although, 
however,  I  thus  pass  over  the  illustrations,  which 
such  subjects  may  seem  to-  require^  I  cannot  but 
indulge  myself,  with  a  retro^ct  of  the  advantages 
which  we  may  now  holds  that  we  have  carried  along 
with  us,  £rxim  the  commencement  of  our  courses, 
and  which,  besides  meetings  in  th^  most  ample  man- 
ner, the  occasions fojfywlHch  they  were  prepared, 
now  placeintopQur  hands  ar  power,  which,  in  our 
present  view,  is  iiivaJluabley 


From  the  principles  upcm  which  our  institution 
is  founded,  and  the  method  employed  for  develop- 
ing the^e  principles^  warh^ve,  besides  this  capacity 
for  spreading  the  truth  ix\  the-  vernacular  language 
of  foreign  nations  juBtnojtiioed^  and  besides  the  ac- 
quisition of  habits  i^qloss  attention^  incessant  ap- 
plication^  4nd<  t^i^omitted  escertimi  so  often  notic- 
edf  institUte4:4^ur$ei/(^  4isaipline,  by  which,  the 
moral :  and  yintellectHalvpowers  of  every  individual, 
and  hi*  Iwdily^ » fc^jne  r^^  ajl  peculiarly  fitted  for 
this  bigh'Crf^e^to  Jt4«  iinnecessary  to  go  over  the 
various  endowments,  wJiich,  in  the  process  of  pas- 
sing the  previous  courses,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
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have  acquired,  or  display  how  important  a  habitual 
exercise  of  closs,  arduous,  mental  exertion,  must 
be  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  These  matters  are  all 
abundantly  obvious :  there  are  two  objects,  however, 
that  have  as  yet  been  but  briefly  noticed,  which  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate.  This,  I  am  sensi- 
sible,  might  have  been  done  in  an  earlier  part  of 
the  courses,  but,  as  it  will  serve  to  give  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  complete  idea  of  those  advantages,  which 
a  student,  with  such  views  as  those  which  we  have 
stated,  may  derive  from  our  courses,  they  are  now 
prefixed  to  the  account  of  the  philosophical  and  e- 
thical  class,  which  I  am  about  to  propose  to  attach 
to  our  courses. 

The  first  of  these  advantages,  which  we  presume 
that  we  have  secured,  is  the  thorough  acquaintance 
with  moral  truth,  which  we  may  suppose  our  student 
to  have  acquired.  This,  I  venture  to  subsume,  be- 
cause^  during  the  whole  previous  courses,  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  his  exercises  have  been  engaged 
upon  books  and  subjects,  that  have  gradually  convey- 
ed to  his  mind,  the  principles  of  sound  knowledge  in 
that  clear,  simple,  and  impressive  manner,  which  is 
best  calculated  for  exciting  both  moral  and  religi- 
ous sentiments  in  the  heart,  and  which  pre-disposes 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  of  the  noblest  kind; 
and  because  these  impressions,  have  been  followed  up 
by  a  suitable  course  of  exercises,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  object.  Here,  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
recommend  for  our  early  courses,  exercises  in  those 
publications,  wherein  the  name,  attributes,  and  sub- 
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lime  operations  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  constant- 
ly and  prominently  set  forth  before  the  eye.  Taking 
our  Saviour's  example,  his  form  of  prayer,  and  vari- 
ous similitudes,  as  our  model,  I  would  rather  re- 
commend to  attention,  subjects  wherein  all  these 
things  are  reverently  but  distinctly  implied.  Al- 
though, however,  I  would  not  vociferously  stun 
the  ear  with  such  matters,  I  would  cheerfully  take 
up  every  religious  subject  as  it  came  in  my  way; 
(for  it  is  not  less  improper  to  shun  than  to  pro- 
phane  the  name  of  God),  taking  care  however  to  in- 
troduce this  sacred  idea  with  that  moderated  rever- 
ential awe,  which  its  benign  grandeur  implies ;  and 
avoiding,  above  all  things,  sophistical  and  bewilder- 
ing views  of  the  christian  doctrine.  Amongst  this 
course  of  reading,  amidst  higher  and  clearer  and 
more  extended  views  of  divine  and  human  things 
I  would  conduct  our  disciples ;  instituting  a  series 
of  exercises  from  the  initiatory  course  downwards, 
at  once  improving  and  progressive :  and  though  no- 
thing farsical  or  burlesque,  should  meet  the  stu- 
dent's eye,  yet  I  would  contrive  so  to  diversify  his 
exercises,  amidst  history,  biography,  moral  and  sen- 
timental essays,  and  similar  easy,  and  fascinating 
subjects,  that  his  whole  faculties  would  be  attract- 
ed to,  as  well  as  familiarized  with,  a  full  view  of  his 
^hole  moral  and  religious  duties.  By  such  means 
as  these,  I  would  expect,  that  the  dispositions 
and  feelings  of  his  heart  would  become,  in  all  re- 
spects, favorable  to  just  apprehensions  of  religious 
truth  ;  and  that  this  truth  in  so  far  as  it  is  imbibed, 
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would  ever  afterwards  be  inseparably  connected 
with  his  character. 

But,  besides  the  above  peculiarity  in  our  course, 
there  is  another  advantage  no  less  important,  which 
flows  from  our  course  of  instruction,  and  which  in 
this  point  of  view,  is  equally  invaluable.     The  so- 
'  cial  and  domestic  propensities,  and  the  indulgen- 
cies  necessary  to  a  pure  and  unsophisticated  mind, 
have  been,  from  the  very  first,  provided  for  and  re- 
spected.   Under  such  tuition  a  sound  constitution, 
and  a  sedate  and  well  regulated  mind,  may^  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  be  expected.    Other  habits  and  en- 
dowments maybe  occasionally  more  or  less  useful 
and  valuable  to  the  public;  but  it  is  these  which 
render  all  our  attainments  uniformly  so^  and  make 
the  individual  possessor  himself  (which  'is  other- 
wise seldom  the  case),  enjoy  in  his  own  peraoa  their 
full  advantage.     To  a  person  educated  with  all 
the  above  advantages  which  he  have  supposed ;  and 
who  has  farther  acquired  that  td/ste  foi^  rational  and 
manly  amusements,  and  that  habit  i>f  selecting  these, 
and  such  occasions  for  displa}dng  his  taste  in  them, 
as  will  dispose  him  at  all  times  to  exercise  hiinself  in 
direct  subserviency  to  the4iighcist  and  nciilest  views, 
the  business,  on  which  we  now  hold  him  to  have 
entered,  niustnot  only  be  steadily  ^nd  regcdarly 
executed,  but  be  productive  of  pleasurable  Bensa-^ 
tions ;  all  these  principles  and  endowments:  must 
adva!nce  both  simultaneously  and  succdssfoQy  atike 
in  momentuousness,  and  in  efficitnc^y. 
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Besides  the  foregoing  advantages  peculiar  to  tlie 
preceding  courses,  which  favor  so  directly  this  high 
object,  it  is  proper,  in  this  place,  briefly  to  mention 
two  others  equally  favourable,  and  which  as  iJiey 
coincide  with  the  plan  and  principle  of  our  courses, 
we  may  presume  to  be  also  fully  acquired.  The 
first  of  these,  presses  itself  on  our  attention,  for  it  is 
known  that  all  travellers  in  those  regions  must  de- 
rive advantage  from  being  familiar  with  the  practice 
of  chemistry  and  mathematics.  Ample  provision 
for  communicating  to  our  student,  in  the  easiest  and 
fullest  manner  this  advantage,  it  will  appear,  is  made 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  our  general  course ;  of  this, 
therefore,  from  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  they 
can  be  acquired,  we  may  suppose  he  will  accord- 
ingly fully  avail  himself  The  second  arises  from 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  military  attainments,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  proficiency  in  which,  and  also  in  some 
el^^nt  handicraft  1  business,  (which  it  may  be  also 
presumed  will  not  be  awanting,)  are  very  obvious. 

These  might  be  acquki^d  during  the  evening  hours. 

•  •      •  •  , »      .  • ' 

■    I  ;       .   . .     ■  ; 

Thb  knowledge  of, oiii^Qiyn  mental  powers,^  their 
end  and  their:  capaqity  is  m  important  acquisition. 
Although  i9mi^nt  the  elemental  {)ublications,  that 
are  every  where  tp  be  ha^d,  the  principles  of  this 
knowledge  are  %ccembl^  to  aXl^f,  yet  as;  it  is  of  mo- 
ment to  us,  early  to  &c.in  t;ihe  mind,  clear  and  just- 
views  regarding  the^  a^^tti^s ;  and  as  the  attain- 
ment of  this  knowledge  coincides  with,  and  sub- 
serves our  other  high  objects,  I  would  follow  out  the 
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impressions  that  we  have  noticed  above,  by  a  course 
calculated  for  this  purpose  In  the  course  of  pro- 
secuting this  subject,  in  place  of  commencing  with 
laying  down  a  series  of  metaphysical  positions,  to  be^ 
afterwards  illustrated,  I  would  at  once  proceed  to 
illustrate  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures, taking  along  with  me  all  the  advan- 
tages of  revelation,  and  connecting  these  with  those 
obvious  principles  which  illustrate  the  operation  of 
the  human  intellect.  Thence,  I  would  proceed 
to  trace  the  connections,  which  take  place  betwixt 
men  in  families,  societies,  communities,  and  empires, 
and  illustrate  the  operation  of  these  principles  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  During  this  process,  the  rules 
and  arts  of  composition,  would  be  drawn  into  no- 
tice in  practical  exercises  of  various  descriptions, 
which  would  be  propounded  in  a  well  digested 
systematized  series  All  these  different  subjects,  I 
would  carry  forward  simultaneously,,  during  a  full 
course  of  six  hours  daily  attendance,  availing  my- 
self  of  monitors  and  censors,  who,  in  this  well  di- 
gested chain  of  exercises,  both  by  reading  and  by 
writing,  would  regularly  advance  through  tenor 
twelve  sections.  In  place  of  tantalizing  the  student 
with  exploded  theories,  or  exploded  doctrines,  I 
would  fix  his  mind  on  those  clearly  establii^ed  points 
which  it  imports  him  to  know  in  all  their  connec- 
tions ;  and  by  requiring  notative,  critical,  and  ar- 
gumentative illustrations  of  those,  and  of  every 
connected  point,  I  would  fix  their  full  meaning,  and 
bearing  in  his  mind,  and  if  possible  in  his  heart  also. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  strengthening 
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-accuracy  and  vigor  in  his  perceptions,  1  would  cm- 
ploy  his  reasoning  powers  in  matters,  wherein  rea- 
soning was  really  useful,  and  familiarize  his  mind 
with  the  use  of  rules  and  forms  necessary  in  the 
inductive  process.  By  studiously  accustoming  him 
to  arduous  and  incessant  exercises  of  this  kind,  I 
would  gradually  prepare  him  for  the  highest  re- 
searches; and  I  would  expect,  that,  within  the 
course  of  one  year,  our  student  would  not  only  be 
fully  acquainted  with,  but  be  clossly  habituated  to 
the  contemplation  and  practice  of  the  great  rules, 
of  this  congeries  of  exercises. 

In  that  concatenated,  and  highly  civilized  state 
of  society,  which  subsists  amongst  us,  a  variety  of 
arts  becomes  necessary  to  almost  every  individual, 
which,  in  a  less  advanced  state,  are  scarcely  thought 
of  except  by  the  abstruse,  and  the  retired.  The 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  chemistry,  now  so 
universally  studied,  were,  at  one  time,  hid  amidst 
the  arcana  of  nature,  and  except  to  a  few,  their 
use  and  importance  were  altogether  unknown. 

The  science  of  mactbematics  includes  a  great  many 
invaluable  arts.  Navigation,  mensuration,  astron- 
omy, geography,  and  most  of  those  acquirements, 
which,  founded  on  just  apprehensions  of  these, 
distinguish  us,  as  a  great  nation,  have  their  founda- 
tion in  this  cluster  of  sciences.  That  superiority 
which  we  thus  nationally  enjoy,  it  becomes  us  in- 
dividually to  support,  by  ingrafting  into  our  othlsr 
personal  endowments,  as  large  a  share  as  possible^ 
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of  this  invaluable  science.  At  present,  \ye  enjoy 
the  superiority  of  the  sea.  Our  ships  in  all  direc- 
tions peirade  its  vast  expanse.  These  bearing  a- 
long  with  them  wealth,  sufficient  to  provoke  the 
most  sanguinary  contests,  are,  with  the  lives  -and 
property  of  many  of  our  best  and  dearest  fellow- 
subjects,  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  an  individual, 
whose  power  is  almost  unbounded.  From  the  high 
character  o(  our  mariners ;  from  the  improved  state 
of  society  amongst  us ;  and  above  all,  from  the  uni- 
versality of  our  maritime  sway,  which  keeps  the 
whole  world  in  terror  of  our  vengeance  j  accompa- 
nied with  that  veneration,  which  our  national  vir- 
tues can  every  where  inspire — there  are  few  instan- 
ces of  deep  moral  depravity,  or  of  gross  intellectual 
deficiencies,  exhibited  by  these  ship  rulers.  There 
are  instances,  however,  innumerable  of  improprie- 
ties to  which  our  laws  do  not  reach,  and  to  which 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  can  never 
be  made  fully  to  reach  without  some  radical  reform. 

The  Americans,  whose  commerce  tUl  lately  was 
more  extensive  and  lucrative  than  that  which  any 
nation  had  ever  previously  enjoyed,  have  several 
excellent  laws  and  usages,  for  preventing  abuses 
amongst  their  ship-masters  and  mariners,  which,  as 
they  are  all  the  result  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
are  sanctioned  by  an  actual  experience  of  their  u- 
tility,  are  well  deserving  of  our  regard.  It  is  not 
my  business  here  to  enter  upon  them.  TTiere  is 
one  custom,  however,  which  must  be  noticed :  in, 
place  of  raising  their  ship-masters,  or  chief  ship-of^ 
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ficers,  studiously,  from  men  brought  up  before  the 
mast,  as  is  done  in  general  with  us ;  their  captains, 
those,  who  have  the  full  charge  of  the  ship^and  car- 
go, are  generally  men  of  superior  talent  and  edu- 
catipn  ;  who,  besides  a  due  acquaintance!'  with  the 
principles,  and  with  the  application  of  navigation, 
conversance  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  method  of  superintending  a 
ship,  are  possessed  of  those  acquirements,  which  are 
peculiar  to  sailing  commanders.  To  thp  first  mate, . 
all  the  ordinary  routine* of :husin^s  is  consigned. 
This  man  receives  I^is  orders,  and  reports  his  trans- 
actions to  the  captain^  aiid  e:$cept  in  the  enecution. 
of  these  orders,  possesses  little  or  no  accountability. 
This  custom;  is  evidently  borrowed  frona  oiir  war- 
ships; it  is  indispensible  in  along  voyage,  where 
thert  i/i  miicltaccbuntability ;  for  howiever  deserving 
of  trust  our  ordinary  mariners  may  be,  when  their 
duty  is  obviously  defined  to  them,  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  encumber  them  with  no  more-  than 
they  can  easily  bear.  Under  the  prospect  of  ery  ey- 
ing ah  extended  trade  to  the  east,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  this  contingency,  by  annexing  to  our  in- 
stitution,  a  complete  set  pf  matheiriajii;^,!  courses. 
As  these  can  be  set  agoing  upo^  the  san>e  princi- 
pies  that  were  adopted  in  tlie  pre^vious  courses,  the 
same  method  will  of  course  be  resorted,  to^  It  may 
just  be  noticed,  that  there  is  none  of  tlic  sciences 
better  adapted  for  fascinating  thie  attention,  and 
leading  on  gradually  to  higher  and  higher  degrees 
of  mental  energy,  than  the  matheiiiAtical ;  and  that 
none  are  mpre  universally  useful  to  those  who  are 
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engaged  in  general  improvements.  In  providing 
for  this  set  of  courses,  it  therefore  is  proper  G)r  us 
to  take  all  these  things  into  our  accounty  in  ocder: 
that  our  series  may  be  as  complete,  and  as  exten* 
sively  useful  as  possible. 

-  *  • 

We  are,  in  some  measure,  introduced  into  ibis 
science,  by  the  higher  parts  of  the  aritbmeftical  ex- 
ercises. Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  ot^ecs^  I  irpuld 
commence  practical  and  theoretic  ii^Eerciaes  to- 
gether. I  would  give  an  interest  and  relief  to  the 
mental  powers^  by  comnrixiBg'  mth': elementary 
views,  the  more  light  and:  ^asy 'studies:  of  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy,  liavigation  and/i&ensura-^ 
tion.  By  means  of  exercises^  in  iliustratuM!!  of  Ihese 
imbjects,  I  would  gradually  lead  th^  studehtihi^i^ 
the  courses  of  trigonometiyi,  bonic  sectiona^  flux- 
ions, algebra,  &c.  taking  every  suitable  oppGdrtuni(y 
of  introducing  into  notice  the  higher  and  more  ele- 
mentary parts  of  geometry;  until  at  length  the  stu- 
dent was  brought  into  pure  mathematical  principles. 
During  this  process,  (the  whole  course  rising  al- 
ways simultaneously,)  I  would  c^rty  forward  a  series 
of  practical  illustrations,  ^  which  would  render  the 
general  progression  more  fascinating,  and  more  im- 
pressive; and  which  would  employ  sufficiently,  xvith- 
out  absolutely  absorbing  the  theorising  faculties. 

As  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  even  to  draw  a 
clear  outline  of  this  invaluable  course,  I  shall  only 
farther  state,  that  the  principles  of  our  academical 
course,  coincide  so  completely  with  the  prominenjt 
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parts  of  the  course  now  upder  review,  that  the  ge- 
neral meihpd  m^y^  evidently,  without  any  important 
deviation)  be  considered  as  very  fit  for  our  use. 
Without  pretending  to  say,  that  mathematical  lec- 
tures ari^  unnecessary,  I  would  just  remark,  that 
publications,  to  ^erve  every  purpose  of  these,  may 
be  easily  procured.    These  publications  want  that 
life  and  interestt  which  are  necessary  to  secure  our 
attention.   ,But,  by  introducing  an  emulous  spirit^ 
and  by  rendering  inprovement  a  grateful  exercise, 
we  can  abundantly  supply  this  want.    It  is  evident 
that  ouf  system  of  sectioi^s  and  coiintersections, 
irionitors  and  censors,  both  classed  and  counter- 
classed,  are  every  way  a^  useful  here,  as  in  any 
other  department  of  pur  courses.    The  reading, 
writing,  rehearsing,  and  comparing  of  exercises, 
may  also  go  on  with  similar  advantage*    The  long, 
class  hours,  and  the  continued  ardor  of  applicatfon, 
provided  for  the  other  courses,  can,  notwithstanding 
the  abstruseness  of  this  science,  be  maintained  du- 
ring the  whole  exercises,  with  every  desirable  advan- 
tage, merely  :by  diversifying  the  series  of  exercisesj^ 
and  commixing  them  with  light  practical  subjects, 
as  already  notioed.  Indeed,  the  counterclassing  form 
itself  gives  abundant  relief  in  every  course.    While 
each  student  has  a  class-mate,  a  full  stage  above 
him,  to  whom  in  every  case  of  diflSculty  he  may  ap- 
ply ;  and  another  below  him,  whose  application  to 
himself,  must  refresh  his  mind  by  bringing  back  to 
notice. his  former  attainments — K)ur  general  plan 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  case  of  every  student, 
and  contribute  so  decid^ly  to  maintain  a  heauti- 
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fU  school  order  within  this  whole  class;  that  I  feel ; 
inclined  to  pronounce  our  whole  scheme,  to  be  most 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mathematical  courses. 

The  occasional  interference  of  the  preceptors, 
(who  might  amount  to  one  or  two,  according  as  our ; 
circumstances  might  require  them,)  would  never- 
theless be  conducive  to  general  improvement.  Cir- 
cumstances might  regulate  the  number  and  degree 
of  these  interferences.  But  I  think,  that  at  least 
once  every  dayj  each  section  might  receive  a  short 
harangue  expressly  calculated  for  its  own  use,  he- 
aides  being  led  by  the  preceptor  himself,  through 
those  difficulties  wherein  his  assistance  was  requi- 
site. In  a  case,  however,  wherein  actual  experi- 
ence must  regulate  the  whole  procedure,  it  is  im- 
proper to  attempt  great  precision. 

The  last  course,  that  I  have  to  propose,  is  the 
chemical.  From  the  ample  provision  made  in  the 
Andersonian  institution  for  communicating  to  the 
public  the  advantages  of  this  science,  and  from  the 
unavoidable  expence  of  these  operose  experiments, 
which  are  necessary  to  display  those  advantages  in  a 
regular  palpable  form,  such  a  course  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  unnecessary  in  our  institution.  If  the 
intention  of  the  chemical  course  was  merely  to  dis- 
play the  advantages  of  the  science,  and  to  convey  a 
rounded  apprehension  of  chemical  terms^  and  che- 
mical ideas,  this  might  at  once  be  admitted.  But 
in  this  fabricating  country,  our  practical  chemists 
are,  and  must  b^,  niiimerous,  and  the  more  numer- 
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ous  and  erudite  they  are,  the  community  at  large 
must  be  just  so  much  the  better  supplied  with 
one  of  its  greatest  blessings— our  foreign  trade^ 
our  means  of  commanding  the  wealth  aiid  sub* 
stance  of  other  nations,  will  be  jiist  so  much  the 
more  increased.  The  Andersonian  lectures,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  exertion  and  enthusi- 
asm  of  its  able  lecturer,  are,  and  must  be  deficient 
in  the  important  point  of  communicating  to  the 
student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  chemis- 
try. All  of  us  know,  that  we  may  be  completely 
familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  these  lectures, 
and,  yet,  be  scarcely  able  to  distinguish,  far  less  to 
decompose,  the  most  common  subjects  of  experi- 
ment. Since  it  is  of  such  high  importance  to  us, 
that  all,  who  are  connected  with  or  employed  a- 
bout  works  wherein  the  principles  of  this  science 
are  exercised,  should  be  as  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  as  possible — ^is  it  not  absurd  to  point  to  a 
course  thus  constituted,  as  an  adequate  public  pro- 
vision ?  Is  it  enough  to  witness  experiments  grace- 
fully and  dexterously  performed — to  hear  them  com- 
pletely  and  satisfactorily  explained?  If  the  eye 
and  the  hand,  the  perception  and  the  memory,  be 
not  familiarized  with  those  substances  themselves, 
and  with  the  experiments  by  which  they  are  affected, 
so  as  to  leave  a  full  and  clear  impression  of  them 
upon  the  mind,  before  the  subject  of  them  is  dis- 
missed — ^how  can  our  grand  object  of  conferring 
useful  instruction  be  held  to  be  obtained  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that,  in  this  class,  a  complete 
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system  of  tuition,  extending  through  tlie  wbole 
extent  of  a  foil  chemical  course,  all  going  forward 
harmoniously  together,  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  monitors  and  censors,  may  not  be  attainable;  To 
this  objection,  I  would  just  state,  that  it  is  proper, 
and  in  a  science  like  this,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
by  slow  degrees,  through  every  part  of  the  course. 
As  we  occupy  at  least  six  hours  every  day,  and  as  we 
may  have  all  the  chemical  apparatus,  and  every  illus- 
trative machine,  at  foil  work  at  every  instant  during 
the  whole  of  our  course  ;  it  is  only  necessary,  that 
each  individual  regularly  receive  suitable  printed 
communications,  in  order  to  prepare  him  daily 
for  what  is  going  on ;  and  that  each  iMudent  be  ar^ 
ranged  in  his  own  regular  section,  while  the  expe- 
riments are  exhibiting,  and  in  his  own  counterclasi- 
sed  section  in  due  and  proper  order,  when  the 
results  of  these  experiments  are  taken  down,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  personal  exercise.  These 
Ihings  are  all  necessary,  and  with  a  suitable  class* 
room,  they  are  all  accessible,  and  easily  practica- 
ble ;  and  when  they  are  provided  for,  the  difficulty 
is  completely  surmounted. 

As  our  object  is  to  familiarize  the  mind  with 
every  pai;t  of  the  experimental  process  during  every 
experiment,  it  may  also  be  noticed,  that  the  atten- 
tion being  frequently  detained  for  some  tinie,  iii 
preparing  the  substances  of  the  experiments,  (an 
employment  at  which  every  pupil,  might  be  more  or 
less  engaged ;)  according  as  the  crisis  of  any  experi- 
ment approached,  the  notice  of  the  whole  pupils 
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would  be  attracted,  and  at  length  fully  engaged 
with  each  experiment.  When  things  are  all  thus 
prepared,  either  the  preceptor,  or  some  experienced 
monitor,  as  a  matter  of  course  would,  and  as  this 
crisis  could  not  often  occur,  might  easily  complete 
the  experiment.  There  are  evidently  many  cases 
wherein  much  caution  is  necessary.  In  discharging 
galvanic  batteries,  or  in  exploding  certain  combus- 
tible preparations,  the  hand  of  the  preceptor  ought 
to  conduct  every  part  of  the  process ;  but  in  decom- 
posing acids,  and  in  several  other  experiments,  it 
is  evident,  that  a  monitor  of  three  months  stand- 
ing, might  do  the  business  every  whit  as  well  as  any 
professor  whatever. 
'■'■'■  ' 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  this  course, 
which  seems  to  throw  a  shade  over  it.  I  allude  to 
the  vast  expence  of  these  multiplied  and  endless 
experiments.  The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  as 
likely  to  obviate  in  some  measure  this  difficulty,  is, 
that  certain  substances  might  be  prepared  by  this 
method  for  general  sale.  This,  certainly,  would 
go  far  in  discharging  the  expences  that  might  be 
necessary  to  render  this  course  as  universal  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  alsp  another  counterbalancing  ad- 
vantage. There  are  individuals  amongst  us  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  promote  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  institution,  by  contributing  some  portion 
of  their  attention,  towards  this  object.  Eminent 
practitioners,  persons  in  various  situations  in  the 
<;rcat    ^Yorks    established   in   our  neighbourhood, 
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from  the  magnanimous  proprietor,  to  his  operative 
assistant,  these  might  all,  from  motives  of  ambition^ 
interest  or  conveniency,  be  induced  to  contribute, 
in  forwarding  our  experiments.  General  economy 
might,  however,  still  be  necessary.  The  least  ex- 
pensive experiments,  happily,  are  in  general,  the 
most  useful,  and  when  diose  of  a  contrary  kind  are 
adopted,  nnich  solemnity  should  be  used^  and  the 
general  attention  of  the  whde  class  should  be  cal- 
led to  every  part  of  the  process ;  and  by  means  of 
printed  expositions,  so  familiarized  with  them,  ai$ 
to  render  their  frequent  repetition  unnecessary. 
Above  all  things,  however,  we  must  on  no  account 
whatever,  either  maim  or  impair  this  most  impor- 
tant course  by  ill  judged  parsimony,  or  injurious 
neglect.  This  is  the  only  really  expensive  course 
which  we  institute ;  and  it  will  sfucceed  or  not,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  well  or  ill  appointed. 

As  the  whole  of  our  courses  are  of  that  experi- 
mental kind,  which  fixes  the  attention,  more  to 
substances,  than  to  theories ;  and  as  the  employ- 
ments, thence  induced,  sufficiently  occupy  our  pre- 
ceptors, it  is  evident  that  we  still  have,  as  yet,  made 
no  provision  for  lecturers,  who  might  draw  up,  and 
condense  the  subject  of  tiiese  courses,  in  a  regular 
and  impressive  form.  We,  in  this  case,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  student  himself  remedies  this  de- 
ficiency, by  following  out  that  course  of  reading, 
which  we  recommend,  and  by  entering  with  eager- 
ness upon  his  exercises.     Here,  however,  we  can 
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sustain  bo  radical  inconvenience,  for  the  lecturers 
in  our  neighbouring  University,  and  Andersonian 
institution,  are  at  hand  for  our  service ;  and  as  these 
lectures,  either  do  or  may  occupy  hours  that  suit 
our  courses,  both  they  and  we  may  mutually  pro* 
mote  each  others  views.  Economy  is  a  grand  ob- 
ject  with  us ;  but  with  many  of  our  students  it  may 
be  otherwise.  There  is  no  vacuity  in  our  courses, 
our  communications  are  no-wise  defective,  our 
grand  objects  are  all  served ;  to  refuse  any  advan- 
tages that  may  result  from  our  coincidence  with 
the  courses  of  other  institutions  forms,  however,, 
no  part  of  our  plan. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  manner  by  giving  some 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  the  arts ;  and  by 
exhibiting  the  prevalent  deficiency,  in  point  of  ele- 
mentary education,  of  those,  by  whose  services  that 
industry  is  upheld  by  which  the  advantages  of  these 
arts  are  transfused  throughout  the  community,  to. 
evince  the  vast  benefits  that  must  result  from  the 
establishment  of  the  courses  that  have  been  just  de-. 
scribed.  In  naval  and  in  military  tactics,  in  arch-, 
itecture,  both  nautical  and  masonic,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  some  other  leading  arts  and  employments,  a 
developement  of  this  kind  might  bring  into  notice 
many  invaluable  improvements.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  affectedy  by  enlarged  definitions  and 
details,  and  it  would  be  an  unprofitable,  as  well  as 
an  irksome  task,  to  open  up  those  most  interest- 
ing subjects^  without  entering  into  some  of  these 
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enlarged  views  and  descriptions,  which  even  the 
slightest  discussions  regarding  them,  must  neces- 
sarily  introduce.  Burdened  as  this  dissertation  al- 
ready is  with  connected  matter,  it  would  there- 
fore be,  to  the  last  degree,  improper  to  encumber 
it  still  farther  with  animadversions  upon  subjects 
so  extensive. 

On  some  future  occasion,  however,  I  hope  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  throw  out  some  hints  re- 
garding them  that  may  deserve  some  portion  of  the 
public  notice.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  enough  to 
have  adverted  to  these  matters ;  for  the  experience 
of  most  people  will  suggest  to  their  recollection 
abundance  of  facts,  which  attest  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  general  remarks ;  and  which  display  the 
great  utility,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  such  courses 
of  education,  thus  rendered  accessible  to  all  ranks, 
and  thus  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of 
those,  to  whom  distinct  and  accurate  instruction  in 
those  fundamental  principles  of  science  from  which 
their  respective  occupations  derive  their  present 
importance,  is  so  valuable.  Indeed,  the  state  of 
those  who  exercise  such  occupations  is  such,  as  to 
to  preclude  any  hesitation  as  to  this  point  ^Vhile 
one  part  of  these  occupants  of  the  territory  of  the 
arts  spring  forward  into  notice,  through  the  severe 
course  of  dry  mechanical  labor ;  the  other  is  allured 
into  this  territory,  by  the  direct  prospect  of  pecu- 
niary advantage.  Ignorant  themselves  of  the  art, 
into  which  they  embark,  they,  in  genera],  content 
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themselves  with  going  into  associations  with  some 
of  these  mechanical  practitioners,  whose  superior 
success  serves  to  prove  their  superior  skilL  As, 
by  means  of  our  courses,  all  ranks  and  classes  may 
acquire  these  initiatory  ideas  and  principles,  which, 
in  the  course  of  life,  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
farther  and  farther  improvement ;  as  these  acquisi- 
tions readily  make  room  for  others,  that  may  be 
more  immediately  useful  to  each  individual ;  and  as 
a  general  adaptation  of  the  resources  and  faculties 
of  the  community,  to  this  advancing  and  prosper* 
ous  state  of  the  arts,  must  thence  be  obtained,  the 
advantages  that  may  be  thence  universally  derived, 
can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear,  that  the  three  last 
courses  are  mere  non-descript  experiments  in  the 
process  of  education.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  It  is  only  simplifying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  three  grand  courses,  by  which  the  laws 
of  mind,  space,  and  substance,  are  made  known  to 
us.  The  sciences,  of  which  our  bodily  frame,  and 
our  personal  possessions  are  the  subject,  have  long 
been  communicated  by  the  very  same  process. 
What  is  a  public  infirmary  or  dispensary  to  the 
student  of  medicine,  but  a  practical  course,  wherein 
the  various  arts  and  sciences,  known  under  the 
name  of  anatomy,  pharmacy,  medicine,  combined, 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  are  displayed?  From 
tliese  palpable  displays  of  the  principles  of  thesq 
sciences,  which  are  thus  rendered  familiar  to  his 
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fnind,  he  educes  observations,  maxims,  and  theories; 
and  at  length  becomes  an  adept  in  his  art,  acquir* 
ing  inductive,  as  well  as  syllogistic  testimony,  ia 
support  of  his  practice.  The  study  of  law  is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principles.  There  is  no  person 
so  foolish  as  to  imagine,  that  by  attending  courses 
of  lectures  on  this  subject,  he  becomes  a  lawyer* 
On  the  contrary,  he  betakes  himself  to  tibie  practical 
part  at  once,  taking  along  with  him  principles  as 
he  can  take  them  up*  Is  it  more  difficult  to  be* 
become  a  lawyer,  than  a  chemist,  than  a  logician, 
or  a  mathematician?  Is  it,  in  fact,  more  difficult  to 
become  a  tailor,  a  barber,  a  carpenter,  than  either 
of  these  ?  yet,  who  ever  heard  of  people  becoming 
adepts  at  these  businesses,  by  attending  to  instruc- 
tions regarding  them,  however  pointed  and  com- 
plete these  instructions  may  be,  until  he  has  gradu- 
ally familiarized  his  faculties  with  these  instruc- 
tions by  habitual  exercises  ?  The  principles  of  these 
courses,  therefore,  are  obviously,  not  new,  however 
new,  this  mode  of  the  application  of  them  may  be. 
The  sciences,  by  which  the  physician  and  lawyer 
are  formed,  have  no  other  peculiarity  in  them  than 
this,  that  these  have  long  been  the  basis  of  arts, 
which  are  universally  applicable,  whereas,  those  of 
which  we  have  been  treating  have  only  in  our  own 
day,  and  under  our  eye,  become  universally,  or 
very  generally  applicable.  This  may,  and  no  doubt 
does,  account  for  the  novelty  of  our  courses ;  but 
since  these  courses  thus  befit  our  purpose,  this  no- 
velty can  form  no  objection  whatever. 
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The  time  was  when  our  kings  and  potentates, 
immured  in  houses  of  mud,  surrounded  with  filth, 
and  relying  for  advice  on  the  reveries  of  astrologers 
and  soothsayers,  were  content  to  paddle  through 
life  in  a  way  that  our  scavengers  would  now-a-days 
be  ashamed  of.  It  is  not  long  since,  dukes  and  bar- 
ons could  scarcely,  with  extreme  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience, make  their  way  from  one  extremity 
of  the  country  to  another,  in  as  a  great  number  of 
weeks,  aB  our  most  ordinary  artisan,  can,  now,  with 
pleasure  and  alacrity,  accomplish  in  days.  Who, 
that  looks  at  the  changes  going  on  around  him,  can 
suppose  that  our  chemical,  philosophical,  and  math- 
ematical attainments,  our  acquisitions  in  foreign 
languages,  and  our  possession  of  such  wonderful 
means  for  direct  intercourse,  are  to  remain  as  toys 
for  our  amusement,  shut  up  in  the  custody  of  those, 
whose  sole  object,  it  is,  by  such  means  to  display 
their  personal  importance  ?  The  time  was,  when 
our  highest  church  men,  and  greatest  barons,  could 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  who  knows  how  soon 
the  time  may  come,  when  all  our  acquisitions  shall 
become  no  less  powerful,  and  universal  than  these 
have  now  become  f  The  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  our  times  indicate  that  some  such  epoch 
is  not  distant,  and  that  some  such  progression 
of  the  power  of  intellect  will  soon  take  place,  whe- 
ther we  provide  for  it  or  not.  It  is  the  grand 
object  of  our  institution^  and  it  ought  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  every  institution^  to  take  care,  that  this  in^ 
n^eased  knoxdedge  and  improvement  ^  be  accompanied 
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uilli  those  principles  J  dispositions  j  habits  j  and  propen-^ 
sitieSy  which  are  calculated  to  render  this  progress  be- 
nejicenty  and  not  injurious  to  individuals^  nations^  and 
the  world  at  large. 

In  the  preceding  statement,  I  have  attempted  to 
illustrate  the  general  form  of  the  various  courses, 
that  have  been  proposed,  in  as  clear  and  distinct  a 
manner  as  I  can.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
application  of  the  same  principles,  in  such  a  num- 
of  instances,  must  induce  greater  varieties  than  it 
was  possible  for  me,  in  an  account  so  compressed, 
to  trace  j  and  that  even  in  the  account  which  I 
have  given,  imperfections  and  deficiencies  may 
have  found  their  way.  I  hope,  however,  that  none 
of  these  are  important,  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  great  outline  is  every  where  sufficiently  clear 
and  distinct.  But  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not, 
as  we  have  provided  a  system  of  management  and 
inspection,  well  fitted  for  remedying  all  errors,  and 
for  supplying  all  deficiencies,  it  is  certain,  that  no 
particular  inconvenience  can  result  from  any  of 
those  defalcations. 

There  still  remains,  however,  pne  circumstance, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  press  upon  the  at- 
tention of  my  fellow-heritors.  Every  thing  depends 
on  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  preceptors. 
If  these  do  not  most  faithfully  and  most  completely 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  important  trust,  if  a- 
mongst  the  whole  of  them,  there  is  even  one  mark- 
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ed  instance  of  incapacity  or  neglect,  the  whole 
institution  may  be  irretrievably  degraded.  In 
order  to  ward  off  this  calamity,  we  must  begin  with 
taking  timeous  precautions.  First,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  make  a  suitable  selection,  and  second,  hav- 
ing done  our  duty  in  this  respect,  we  must  make 
such  provisions  against  misconduct,  in  case  of  the 
worst,  as  will  prevent  its  effect  from  proving  thus 
fatal  to  our  institution.  In  the  agreement  with 
each  preceptor  it  must  be  stipulated,  that  three 
fourths  of  our  managers  may,  at  any  time,  suspend 
him  from  his  functions,  and  reduce  his  salary  to 
such  a  moderate  pittance,  as  shall  barely  serve  him 
for  subsistence  *  :  or  even  if  the  case  can  warrant 

*  This  leads  me  to  consider  a  case,  somewhat  analagous.  No 
person  can  observe,  without  bitter  regret,  the  perversities  that  oc« 
casionally  disgrace  the  characters  of  churchmen,  and  the  protection 
and  impunity,  which  attend  their  misconduct.  If  the  penalties 
provided  by  law  for  such  cases  were,  by  the  same  authority,  univer^ 
sally  mitigated,  and  a  regard  had  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
families  which  are  innocently  involved  in  the  criminalities  of  their 
head,  and  if  these  mitigated  penalties  were  uniformly  and  pertin- 
aciously inflicted,  according  to  the  most  rigorous  interpretation  of 
the  law,  I  humbly  apprehend  that  the  cause  of  religion  would  be 
greatly  advanced.  We  naturally  shudder  when  any  gross  deora- 
vity  is  attached  to  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  and  we  cannot 
help  taking  a  strong  bias  against  him.  When  his  brethren,  in  place 
of  meeting  the  force  of  the  evidence,  that  is  produced  for  the  sake 
of  relieving  his  congregation  from  the  dreadful  effects  which  his 
unworthy  example  lays  upon  religion,  exercise  themselver — in  shuf- 
fling, trifling,  and  extenuating  forms,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  their 
brother  clear  off — and  do  all  that  they  can,  to  leave  his  helpless 
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such  an  extreme  punishment,  after  farther  proce- 
dure, dismiss  him  unconditionally  from  their  ser- 
vice.   A  case  so  extraordinary,  however,  can  rarely 

flock,  a  prey  to  the  rav4ge89  which  always  attend  such  desolating 
depravity — all  good  men  are  astonished,  the  weak  are  contaminated, 
and  none  hut  the  confirmed  profligate  can  rejoice.     A  little  regard, 
however,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  the  degrading 
consequences,  that  would  otherwise  attach  to  innocent  families,  fur- 
nishes relief  to  our  minds  in  this  dilemma,  and  (Sscovers  to  us,  that 
though  the  crime  be  inexcusable,  the  punishment  that  we  would 
inBict,  in  case  of  clear  conviction,  would  scarcely  be  Jess  inexcusable. 
The  conduct  of  dissenters,  who  follow  the  opposit-e  course,  may 
illustrate  this  ;  whenever  a  clergyman  has,  through  any  imprudence, 
incurred  the  vengeance  of  their  partisans,  instigated  by  fear  of  the 
consequences  to  themselves,  these  expose,  with  remorseless  severity 
their   unhappy  brother  to  the  full  virulence  of  general  animosity ; 
and  more  like  the  heathens  of  old—- who  sacrificed  indiscriminately, 
a  man  and  his  family  to  the  vengeance  of  their  deities,  than  like 
christian  brethren,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  rebuking  an  offend- 
ing brother  in  the  spirit  of  love — they  strike  at  the  root  of  the  de- 
linquents support,  and  with  one  blow  consign  him  and  his  family 
to  calamity  and  starvation. 

If  the  penal  laws  against  churchmen  were  mitigated  ;  thus  refer- 
ring the  cause  so  far  to  God ;  if  these  were  universally  executed, 
and  an  attentive  and  spirited  regard  had  to  their  spirit  and  import, 
our  national  establishment  would  derive  more  vigor  from  its  ex- 
ertions, than  from  doubling  the  revenue  of  the  whole  clerical  body. 
A  clergyman — whom  folly  embecillity,  or  some  unhappy  contingen- 
cy had  made  to  swerve  from  his  duty,  and  who  thence  has  been  de- 
prived, by  the  voice  of  his  brethren,  of  one  fourth  or  one  third  of 
his  income,  for  a  limited  time,  in  favor  of  some  deserving  young 
man,  who  is  thereto  appointed,  for  the  like  limited  time,  in  order  to 
fill  the  place  thus  temporarily  vacated,  might,  by  a  suitable  deport- 
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occur :  our  chief  danger  lies  in  relaxation  in  point 
of  attention,  and  while  such  an  agreement  hangs 
over  his  head,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  will  offend 
greatly  on  this  score.  In  treating  with  such  per- 
sonages, we  ought  to  recollect  that  the  office  of  a 
preceptor  is  an  honourable  and  an  important  of- 
fice :  as  nothing  flagrantly  wrong  can  take  place  in 
their  deportment,  without  affecting  the  whole  circle 
in  which  they  are  involved ;  and  as  theirs  is  a  situ- 
ation  in  which  the  character  is  soon  clearly  and 
completely  discovered ;  so^  whenever  we  have  ob- 
tained any  preceptor,  who  is  peculiarly  deserving 
of  our  regard,  we  should,  without  hesitation,  exhi- 
bit  strong  and  ample  prooft  of  our  sense  of  his 
merit;  and  give  every  fair  and  reasonable  compen- 
sation, that  it  may  be  in  our  pow;er  to  bestow  upon 
him  for  his  encouragemeut. 

I  AM  completely  aware,  that  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility, thus  annexed  to  the  station  of  our 
managers,  .must  be  regarded  as  uncommonly  great 
and  extensive.    There  is  one  powierful  check  estabr 

ment — not  only  soon  recover  his  former  place  in  his  parishioners*  rc- 
gardy  but  even,  in  the  end,  become  more  exalted  in  their  estimation. 
I  do  not  say,  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  clergyman's  income,  the 
circumstances  of  his  family,  (or  perhaps  of  his  creditors,)  should  a- 
lone  be  affected.  The  case  is  a  common  misfortune  to  these,  as 
well  as  to  all  connected. — The  parishioners  therefore^  in  considera* 
tion  of  the  relief  accorded  to  them,  and  with  a  vietio  to  prevent  toan^ 
tan  accusations  ought,  I  think,  in  general,  to  pay  some  part  of  the 
assistants'  allotoance, 
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lished  by  the  system  of  inspection.  There  is  evi- 
dently another  in  the  deep  interest,  which  every 
individual  must  take  in  the  wdfare  of  an  institution, 
in  which  his  family,  and  all  his  connections,  are  so 
deeply  implicated.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  the 
management  of  the  Edinburgh  university  is  rested ; 
and  from  the  unparalleled  height,  to  which,  as  a 
seat  of  education  it  has  arisen  under  this  system  of 
management,  it  is  evident  that  a  better  model  need 
not  be  sought  for.  There  are  two  parties  whose 
views  and  interests  are  to  be  provided  for,  and 
served.  The  first  of  these,  is  that  of  the  community, 
which  is  accomplished  by  our  system  aforenoticed ; 
but  as  this  party  may,  during  a  critical  moment,  re- 
ceive an  improper  bias,  the  other  party,  that  of  the 
preceptors,  whose  interest  is  equally  strong  and  di- 
rect,  is,  as  noticed  at  the  outset,  entrusted  with  a 
limited  control,  by  which  the  effect  of  this  bias 
must  be  destroyed. 

The  general  system  of  management  having  many 
other  objects  to  provide  for,  which  it  is  not  my  pre- 
sent business  to  explain,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  detail,  at  any  length,  the  different  checks  which 
the  community  could  have  upon  its  motions.  Two 
circumstances,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
because  they  coincide  with  principles,  that  have 
been  already  laid  down,  and  because  they  harmo< 
nise  with  the  spirit  of  all  our  municipal  establish- 
ments. The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  whole  proce- 
dure  of  the  managers  should  be  annually  printed 
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and  distributed  amongst  the  heritors  *.  The  second 
is,  that  in  case  the  leading  public  bodies,  who  have 
an  interest  in  our  barony,  viz.  Hutcheson's  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  Trades'  House,  by  gratuitously  giving 
to  the  community  the  property  of  those  pieces  of 
ground  which  are  seen  to  be  requisite,  for  accom- 
plishing the  public  purposes  aforenoticed,  shall  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  claim  for  our  marked  regard,  that 
then,  their  principal  member  shall,  eo  ipso^  always 
enjoy  a  place,  and  corresponding  authority  in  our 
municipal  body  thereby,  thus  far  liberalizing  our  sys-» 
tem.  It  being  however,  my  intention,  to  draw  up  a 
separate  address  to  the  public  bodies,  interested  in 
the  Gorbals  barony,  I  shall  not  at  present  enlarge 

*  In  order  to  fix  the  point,  as  to  who  are  and  who  are  not  to  be 
held  as  heritors,  it  would  be  proper  for  us,  along  with  this  statement, 
to  annex  a  list  of  the  heritors,  then  received,  and  then  known  as 
such ;  with  the  number  and  street,  in  which  their  property  is  situate 
ed,  affixed  to  their  names.  Where  contended  claims  exist,  it  would 
be  proper  to  exclude  both  claims,  and  to  hold  the  subject  as  vacant, 
until  a  series  of  titles  is  procured,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mana*' 
agers.  The  utmost  extent  of  individual  inconvenience  that  could 
happen  from  this  arrangement,  is,  that  the  remaining  heritors  would 
exercise  this  function  of  this  disputed  inheritance  among  them. 
And  the  real  advantage,  derivable  from  this  provision,  is  that  t^e 
community  would  never  be  encumbered  in  its  motions  by  indivi* 
dual  disputes.  The  inference  is  obvious.  If  this  arrangement  is 
publicly  avowed,  and  universally  known,  as  property  must  be  trans- 
mitted under  the  apprehension  of  its  consequences,  so  it  cannot  but 
be  understood,  that  individual  transactors,  have  this  arrangement, 
as  one  of  the  fixed  conditions  of  sale,  under  their  eye  5  and  that 
they  will  provide  for  their  several  interests  accordingly. 
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upon  the  subject,  but  conclude  with  noticing,  that, 
although  our  general  establishment  could^  by  their 
exertions,  acquire  no  other  object  but  tliose  that 
have  been  just  stated,  a  complete  set  of  markets,  a 
complete  parochial,  and  burgage  organization,  and 
an  academy  equally  complete,,  their  trouble  would 
not  be  unprofitably  bestowed.  That  these,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  the  only,  or  chief  acquire- 
ments, that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  our  la- 
bors, I  hope,  God  willing,  to  be  able  satisfactorily 
to  display. 


In  conformity  with  the  views  held  out  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  I  ought  in  this  sequel 
to  have  sketched  out  the  whole  plan  of  disburse- 
ment and  management,  which  I  would  hold  as  a- 
dopted,  by  our  baronial  interest.  In  the  preceding 
pages,  I  have  only  entered  upon  this  sketch,  and  I 
am  induced  to  postpone  the  remainder  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  is,  because  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
proper,  that  the  project  itself,  which  is  the  pri- 
mum  mobile  of  the  whole,  and  the  municipal  and 
parochial  organization  hereby  proposed, '  and  that 
these,  as  connected  with  the  plan  of  our  academy, 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  duly  weighed,  and  con- 
sidered of  by  the  public.   And  the  second  is,  because 
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certain  very  important  advantages  may  be  derived, 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  bodies  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  the  barony,  in  a  direct  manner, 
to  certain  leading  articles  in  that  sketch ;  a  thing 
which,  as  it  cannot  be  done  with  full  effect,  with- 
out a  more  clear  and  ample  statement  of  particu- 
lars, than  I  can  conveniently  give  in  this  publica- 
tion, I  mean  to  comprise,  in  those  separate  ad- 
dresses to  the  public  bodies,  to  which  I  have  a- 
bove  referred.     In  the  mean  time,  as  not  one  half 
of  our  clear  revenue  is  absorbed  by  the  disburse- 
ments that  have  been  as  yet  proposed,  and  as  at 
least  one  half  [of  the  sum,  thus  absorbed,  may  in 
time  be  relieved,  it  is  evident  that  ample  means  for 
further  improvement,  still  remains  within  our  pow- 
er ;  those  means,  from  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
barony,  may  be  expected  to  be  gradually  augment-  • 
ing.    And  as  a  corporate  body  of  intelligent  heri- 
tors, duly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  duty 
under  which  they  are  laid,  of  making  the  best  use 
of  the  means  and  faculties  that  are  thus  intrusted 
to  them,  of  providing  for  the  general  good  in  that 
way,  which  is  most  universally  beneficial,  and  of 
augmenting  by  every  honourable  judicious  meth- 
od, the  extent  of  those  means  and  powers  which 
the  state  of  the  community  requires ;  so,  we  may 
safely  calculate  on  an  increase  of  advantages,  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  as  one  infallible  result  from  the 
improvements  thus  set  forward  in  progression. 
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Page  15,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  after  does  in- 
sert not 

, . .     48, ...  18,  for  done ;   obtained  with^  read 

done  J  obtained;  with. 

...     62, ...     2,  for  acquirements  read  require^ 

Tnents. 

. . .     66, ...  1 8,  for  discomposed  read  decomposed. 

. , .  102, ...     7  from  the  bottom,  before  we  insert 

which. 

...  152, ...  last,  dele  while. 

...  176, ...  last,  for  for  read  towards. 

...  215, ...     1,  after  to  dele  the. 
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